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AmoneG ancient writers, there is 
perhaps no one who so nearly 
approaches the modern spirit in 
many respects as does Herodotus, 
“the father of history.” The 
shrewdness of his observations, 
the care with which he distin- 
guishes between that which came 
within his own personal experience 
and that which he heard from 
others, may well be imitated by 
the modern geographical or his- 
torical writer; and the value of 
his own observations remains per- 
manent, though the progress of 
monumental discovery and of ra- 
tional criticism may lead us to 
relegate many of his _ historical 
statements to the category of 
mythical tradition. 

When Herodotus visited Egypt, 
he was struck by the extraordin- 
ary amount of solid matter brought 
down by the current of the Nile. 
He was told,and was disposed to 
believe that when Moses founded 
Memphis (that is to say, forty 
centuries before his time, and 
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sixty-three centuries before our 
own), the Egyptian delta was non- 
existent, save in the form of 
marshes near the city of Thebes, 
and that Memphis was thus a sea- 
port in a deep bay or gulf of the 
African shores of the Mediterran- 
ean. He hazards the suggestion 
that had the Nile flowed into the 
Red Sea, nothing could have pre- 
vented the river from filling up 
the Gulf of Suez, But the great 
traveller was not aware that this 
was actually what had occurred 
before his own days ; nor did he 
know, as the geologist now knows, 
that the isthmus on which all eyes 
are now fixed is a late natural 
feature of the Mediterranean coast, 
and that the green bed of Wady 
Tumeilit is, in fact, an ancient 
Nile-branch, closed up in the course 
of ages—as are the Tanitic, the Pel- 
usiac, and the Mendesian mouths— 
by the tendency of the great riyer 
to choke with its own mud>\The 
Pithom mouth, as Wady Tumetiat 
may be called, was already silted 
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up in the aays of Necho, who con- 
structed the earliest sweet-water 
canal along the Wady in the 7th 
century B.c.—the time of Josiah, 
King of Judah. But at what period 
it was still flowing, and whether 
it was yet open when the Israelites 
marched out of Goshen, we have 
as yet no evidence to show. This 
only do we know, that, since Egypt 
first existed, the Nile has yearly 
brought down the soil of Abyssin- 
ian highlands to fertilise and in- 
crease the delta, and that the 
shore-line of Egypt is steadily 
growing northwards at the rate of 

fty yards per annum, since at 
least sixty-two million tons of solid 
matter are yearly carried down 
the river, so that the waters of the 
Mediterranean are turbid with 
mud toa distance of no less than 
ten leagues from land. At Port 
Said, the oldest known antiquities 
are not earlier than the Christian 
era; and there can be little doubt 
that at the time of the Exodus, 
even if the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea were not actually con- 
nected by lakes and marshes, the 
shore of the former at least reached 
to Kantarah—Lake Menzaleh, and 
all the flats and marshes north of 
Tanis or Zoan, having as yet no 
existence. 

These facts, which are too often 
entirely forgotten, agree with what 
we know of the growth of all the 
river deltas of the Mediterranean. 
They agree also with the history 
of Tigris and Euphrates ; and they 
belong not to the region of theory, 
but to that of ascertained circum- 
stances, founded on accurate pro- 
fessional observation. 

When Sennacherib attacked 
Elam, the Persian Gulf reached 
to Kornah, now a hundred miles 
from the mouth of Euphrates. 
Alexander founded Charax on the 
sea-shore, whereas it is now fifty 
miles inland. The Shatt el’ Arab, 


or “desert shore, ‘which now 
stretches on either hand of the 
combined channel of Tigris and 
Euphrates, had then no existence. 
Babylon, in fact, in 2000 B.c., was 
only half its present distance from 
the sea ; and the rivers of Chaldea 
have been growing longer at the 
rate of about two miles per century, 
which is an even more rapid rate 
of increase than that of the Nile. 
But while these great changes 
have gradually and imperceptibly 
been carried out by nature, year 
by year, century by century, with. 
out the attention of mankind being 
especially attracted, another kind 
of change has gone on in Palestine 
in the case of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea. The Jordan Valley is 
the most magnificent ‘ fault’ in the 
world. It is a chasm formed by 
the tearing asunder of great beds 
of rock 4000 feet thick ; and this 
occurred, as there is plenty of evi- 
dence to show, at a_ geological 
period as late as, or even later 
than, the Eocene epoch. The 
sandstone cliffs which stand up 
east of the river, when their dip 
is contrasted with the sudden sub- 
sidence of the chalk and limestone 
slopes which run down from the 
western watershed to the valley, 
bear evidence of the occurrence of 
this wonderful crack in the earth’s 
crust, which extends for 200 miles. 
In Eocene times there was a chain 
ef great fresh-water lakes from 
Hermon almost to the Gulf of 
Akabah ; and it has yet to be 
settled at what period the water- 
shed south of the Dead Sea was 
elevated so as to stop the outlet of 
these lakes, and to leave a broad 
dry channel (120 miles long), now 
called the ’Arabah, or desert, south 
of the Dead Sea. The process of 
subsidence and of evaporation weni 
on steadily long after the Eocene 
peer and is indeed thought to 
e still in progress ; and the shores 
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of lakes now dry have been traced 
in the Jordan Valley, and show 
clearly how the great sheets of 
water have gradually dwindled, as 
the valley sank lower and the 
evaporation gained in power, so 
that in our own times they are 
represented only by the Dead Sea 
(which is forty miles long and ten 
miles broad), the Sea of Galilee 
(twelve miles by eight miles), and 
the yet smaller Huleh, or waters 
of Merom. The snows of Hermon 
are annually poured into this val- 
ley; the great fountains at its foot, 
the streams of Arnon, Jabbok, 
Jarmuk, and many other tributar- 
ies—from Gilead, from Moab, or 
from the west—are yearly rushing 
into the Dead Sea ; yet this great 
supply of water, representing the 
rainfall of a basin covering many 
thousands of square miles, is able 
only to raise the level of the Dead 
Sea in winter about fifteen feet, 
and the whole of this amount (fif- 
teen feet over 400 square miles) is 
in summer disposed of by evapora- 
tion alone, leaving the Salt Sea 
even salter than before, from the 
chlorides brought down from the 
salt springs higher up the valley, 
and from the salt marshes north 
of Jericho. 

The makers of the Suez Canal 
have then, in feeble human fashion, 
sought to undo the work which the 
Nile has taken at least sixty cen- 
turies to perform. They have dug 
their little ditch through the mud- 
flats which were once beneath the 
sea, and their achievement is con- 
sidered by their fellow-men to be 
perhaps the greatest engineering 
triumph of an age of scientific 
power. It is perhaps not unat- 
ural that in their exultation they 
should conceive themselves capable 
of doing yet greater wonders,—of 
being able to move mountains, and 
to destroy the face of primeval 
nature, and to set at naught the 
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restrictions which, in all former 
ages, she has placed on human 
powers of transport, and on the 
direction of the great lines of Asi- 
atic commerce. Yet let us not 
forget how stupendous are the 
forces against which we strive. 
The Nile has no labourer to pay, 
no limits of time or of distance. 
It hurls annually sixty million tons 
of solid matter into the Mediter- 
ranean, and chokes the mouth of 
the Canal at Port Said every year 
with 721,000 eubic yards of silt. 
If it be so wonderful a deed to 
scoop out a channel 100 yards wide 
through soft river-mud between 
the lakes of the Isthmus of Suez, 
let us beware before we credit the 
power of modern engineers to de- 
stroy the solid rocks of the Syrian 
shores, or to restore the ocean to 
beds which it has long deserted. 

The highest ground in the Isth- 
mus of Suez is only fifty feet above 
sea-level. The soil excavated con- 
sists partly of sand and mud; part- 
ly of a soft friable limestone deposit 
—the sediment of the Nile mud, 
dried and semi-consolidated, but not 
converted into rock even of the 
softest kind. At Shaldf there is a 
short cutting through rock, but the 
extent is inconsiderable ; while, as 
it is unnecessary to point out, the 
existence of Lakes Balah and Tim- 
sah, and of the Bitter Lakes—sur- 
vivals of the ancient Yam Suph or 
“sea of weeds”—gave material 
assistance to the projectors of the 
Canal. From an engineering point 
of view, then, the execution of a 
canal which in cross section has an 
area of 450 square yards, with an 
extreme width of 100 metres, can- 
not be said to have entailed great 
mastery over the natural features 
of the land. Yet it cost 16 millions 
sterling to make, without reckoping 
collateral expenses, which make a 
total of over 20 millions. 

The difficulty which has arisen, 











in consequence of the construction 
which M. Lesseps places on his 
“exclusive right ” to the isthmus 
which the Nile has for so many 
centuries been patiently building 
up for his sole benefit, calls atten- 
tion to other lines of communica- 
tion between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea. Dark hints 
have been thrown out that the 
Government may see its way to 
turning M. Lesseps’ position, by 
means of a canal through Pales- 
tine ; and the claims of the Euph- 
rates Valley Railway, of the Turko- 
Indian line, of the Nile Canal 
prepaser by Mr Fowler, are all 
rought into prominence by the 
choking of the Isthmus route. We 
may glance at each of these in 
turn; but of all the various schemes 
which have been discussed during 
the last twenty years, there is none 
which so fills the mind of an en- 
gineer with astonishment at the 
proceedings of his fellow-country- 
men, as does that of the Jordan 
Valley Canal, recently revived 
under distinguished patronage. 

The scheme to which Govern- 
ment seems inclined to lend an ear 
—not probably with any intention 
really to embark on the enterprise, 
but rather with the view of obtain- 
ing a set-off for negotiation with 
M. Lesseps—is not by any means a 
new idea. It was proposed twenty 
years ago, by a Peenthanan, as a 
rival project to that of the Suez 
Canal, and it has been talked of 
ever since in Syria. 

From the mouth of the Kishon 
it is proposed—following the course 
of that river—to gain access to the 
plain of Esdraelon, and crossing 
this eastwards, to reach the low 
watershed (about 200 feet above 
the Mediterranean) which divides 
the Esdraelon piain from the broad 
valley of Jezreel, rauning down by 
Beth-shean to Jordan. 

By means of a canal along this 
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line, some 25 miles long, it is pro- 
posed to let in to the Jordan valley 
the waters of the Mediterranean 
which, as the valley is much lower 
than the Mediterranean level 
would, it is contended, lead to the 
flooding of the whole of this great 
gorge, as soon as the stream was 
induced to .run through the canal 
piercing the watershed near Jez- 
reel. 

This is, however, but part—and 
that the easier and less important 
part—of thescheme. The commu. 
nication is to be made complete b 
another canal on the south, which 
is to let in the waters of the Gulf 
of Akabah into the Jordan valley 
at the south end of the Dead Sea, 
thus forming a natural water-way 
Which will require neither main- 
tenance, dredging, nor other inci- 
dental expenses, but which, once 
made, shall remain a monument of 
human power over nature to all 
eternity. 

Truly it is a grand and fascinat- 
ing project. Palestine becomes a 
long peninsula divided from the 
eastern deserts by a great lake, 
over which the hot winds will blow 
with moderated ardour. The fer- 
tility of the land must increase 
marvellously ; for has not M. Les- 
seps made the wonderful discovery 
that the presence ef salt water pro- 
duces mists of a fertilising nature? 
—a fact which the Greek islands 
obstinately refuse to recognise. 

Again, to many there is, with- 
out doubt, a religious element in 
the question which commends it 
strongly to their minds. “The 
waters shall be healed.” “The 
miry places shall be given to salt.” 
“The fishers shall stand from 
En-gedi” (which will be 700 feet 
below the surface of the water) 
“to En-eglaim ” (perhaps near the 
sources of Jordan) : nay, even Ca- 
pernaum “will be cast down to 
hell,” as the water will rise 600 
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feet above its ruins (Ezek. xlvii. 
9-11; Matt. xi. 23). It is with no 
jntention of disrespect to those who 
hold such views that these words 
are written ; but it is certain that 
in England such anticipations will 
strongly influence a large portion 
of the very public which might be 
asked to support the scheme in 
question. 

Let us for a moment, however, 
consider what it is that the pro- 
jectors of the Jordan Valley Canal 
would accomplish if they suc- 
ceeded. The sea being admitted 
would, it is supposed, gain the 
same level throughout. The Jor- 
dan valley would be filled up to 
a depth of 1300 feet at the Dead 
Sea, and on the north the line 
would run out near the Huleh 
Lake. Thus Jordan would become 
ariver only ten miles instead of 
a hundred long. The Sea of Gali- 
lee, with all its sacred places—Ti- 
berias (with its Jewish popula- 
tion),Capernaum, Bethesaida, Beth- 
shean, Jericho, and many other 
important sites—would be sunk 
below the waters. The dolmen 
fields of Gilead and Moab would 
be swept away, and a sea 150 
miles long, and at least 10 miles 
broad, would fill the valley—a 
lake covering 1500 square miles of 
country, four times the size of the 
Dead Sea, or about as large as the 
Victoria Nyanza. 

The promoters have obtained 
the opinion (with many cautious 
reservations it must be allowed) 
of a member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers in support of their 
views. From his letter it appears 
that the whole work is to be ac- 
complished in three years. The 
Canal is to be only 50 feet wide 
and 10 feet deep, but the water 
rushing through it is to enlarge 
the channel to the width of 480 
yards, with a depth of 20 feet, 
which is calculated to be the size 
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necessary to fill the valley at the 
rate of a million cubic yards per 
minute. This action of the sea 
is to be induced by a fall of six 
feet to the mile in the original 
channel, and is to be effected by 
means of the “properly directed 
scour of an elementary channel,” 
with “due provision for evapora- 
tion.” 

The engineer had perhaps before 
his mind’s eye what we know of 
the action of the Mississippi when 
forming a new channel, although 
the cases are not strictly analo- 
gous; but what are we to think 
of those who propose to deal with 
the rush of a mass of water as 
great as that which falls over the 
Horse Shoe Fall ledges at Niagara 
in a minute, but which is here con- 
fined within the space of a quarter 
of a mile, or half the width? 
Where will the man be found who 
will “properly direct the scour” 
of such a terrible waterfall; and 
who is responsible for the design 
which shows us a canal with re i 
descending into the valley? Are 
the locks also to be a quarter of a 
mile wide? and if so, who will 
work the gates? Are the locks to 
control water flowing with twice 
the force of the Niagara current ? 
and if so, how thick will their 
gates be, and how large their 
sluices? Surely it isa marvel in 
the present century that profes- 
sional men should be found to 
write even with qualified appro- 
bation in support of such a 
scheme. 

But let us suppose that this is 
an exaggerated estimate, and that 
the company will be content to go 
to work more soberly and slowly. 
They will perhaps be willing to 


wait twenty or fifty years, and to 
admit the ocean by a gentler gra- 


dient. Here, unfortunately, they 
encounter another difficulty, name- 
ly, that connected with “ due pro- 
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vision for evaporation.” We know 
that the summer and winter dif- 
ference of level in the Dead Sea is 
15 feet. This is the minimum 
effect of evapvration in the Jordan 
valley. Evaporation goes vn all 
through the year, and all along the 
course of the Jordan and of the 
tributary streams. And lest it 
should be thought that the effects of 
evaporation have been exaggerated, 
it will perhaps be well here to re- 
mark, that the Abana and Pharpar, 
as well as several rivers of Central 
Asia, are evaporated without ever 
reaching the sea, just as the Nile 
itself would also be, but for the 
floods of the Atbara. It would 
therefore be necessary, before the 
height of summer was reached, to 
fill the vailey to the depth of more 
than 15 feet, or all the water let in 
would be evaporated away, and in 
spite of the two canals the valley 
would remain as dry as it now is. 
To float vessels, at least 15 feet 
more should be provided, and thus 
our 1500 square miles (and more) 
must be filled up some 30 feet high 
in the first year. 

To this there are two objections. 
If only 15 feet of water was to be 
admitted, the current must be 15 
miles an hour. If some advance 
on total evaporation is to be estab. 
lished, the current must be from 
20 to 30 miles per hour in a canal 
about the size of the Suez Canal. 
The smaller the canal, of course 
the more rapid the current re- 

uired. But 20 miles an hour is 
the ordinary rate of a railway 
train. Who is to control a cur- 
rent of this speed, which, as is well 
known, would tear up solid ma- 
sonry ? and what locks or sluices 
would be strong enough to regu- 
late the flow? Ships would be 
carried helplessly along ; and if 
ever they got down the slope to 
the incipient lake, they could never 
get out again, but must remain 


there until the sea attained itg 
final level. Yet we have seen that 
under a rate of flow of 15 miles 
an hour (roughly calculated) no 
effect at all would be produced ; 
whereas, on the other hand, with 
a current running like an express 
train the lake would only be filled 
in the course of a 100 years. The 
company must wait for its traffic 
returns, then, at least a century, 
and by that time, perhaps, the rea. 
sons which give prominence for 
the moment to the question of an 
alternative route might have dis- 
appeared. 

et us look at the project from 
another point of view—namely, 
that of expense. The Suez Canal, 
we know, cost more than £160,000 
per mile, and of this, £87,000 per 
mile was expended on works of 
construction. The calculated prices 
for the Panama Canal show us a 
difference in expense between cut- 
ting a canal through rock or 
through earth which is as 6s, to 
1s. 6d., or four times the expense 
in the case of rock. The Suez 
Canal is cut through ground no- 
where exceeding 50 feet in height 
above the sea, and joins together 
a string of lakes. 

Now, as regards the northern 
adit to the Jordan valley, we have 
very exact information given by 
the Exploration Map of Palestine. 
The levels along the Kishon are 
marked, and are controlled to a 
certain degree by comparison with 
a line of levels run from the Bay 
of Acre to the Sea of Tiberias, 
which are exact within a few 
inches. It appears, then, that in 
the first ten miles there is a rise 
of about 90 feet, and in the next 
fifteen from 90 to about 200 feet 
above the Mediterranean. With 
a canal 20 feet deep and falling 
6 feet in the mile, we should thus 
have a mean depth of cutting of 
about 200 feet throughout, or four 
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times the maximum of the Suez 
Canal, As regards cross sections, 
we have seen that it would be 
impossible to make the canal small 
on account of evaporation, and 
that the promoters contemplate a 
final width to be four times that 
of M. Lesseps’ channel. 

But would this excavation be 
through rock or through earth? 
The Esdraelon plain no doubt pos- 
sesses a fine loose soil; but the 
depth is not known, and is not 
likely to be as great as 200 feet. 
The Carmel ridge is a hard crystal- 
line limestone; the rocks below 
Nazareth are of the same forma- 
tion ; the hills of Gilboa are also 
of very hard rock ; and a basalt 
district (of the very hardest mate- 
rial) must be encountered near the 
Jezreel watershed. It is thus prob- 
able that at least half the cutting 
would have to be blasted, and the 
idea of a scour enlarging the chan- 
nel must be abandoned. A canal 
four times as wide and four times 
as deep as the Suez Canal must be 
cut through rock and earth, the 
cost of excavating which would be 
at least double that of excavation 
in the isthmus. Thus, for con- 
struction alone, the canal would 
cost thirty-two times as much per 
mile as the Suez Canal, or about 
24 millions per mile for a distance 
of 25 miles, without including the 
other charges, which in the case 
of the Suez Canal amount to 
£73,000 per mile and more. 

We have taken the northern 
channel first, as being the part of 
the work concerning which the pro- 
moters are most confident. On the 
south they seem to assume that the 
country runs down-hill from the 
Gulf of Akabah to the Dead Sea, 
and that a canal on this side would 
be quite a short one. They speak 
also of “loose sandy soil” in this 
valley ; and the “ properly directed 
scour” is to do the work for them. 
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As a fact, however, it is very well 
known that the ’Arabah rises north- 
wards to a saddle near Petra, the 
height of which is not accuratel 
ascertained, but the lowest esti- 
mate yet given makes it 200 feet 
above the Red Sea. Had no such 
rise existed, the Gulf of Akabah 
would probably have long ago done 
the work which is now expected 
of it. The attention of the com- 
pany seems now directed to the 
examination of this watershed, and 
inasmuch as the greater includes 
the less, no doubt they will thus 
be most easily convinced ; but in 
face of what is known as to the 
northern adit, it seems rather a 
waste of time and money to in- 
uire into the details on the south. 

e know that the channel must 
here be at least 60 miles long, and 

robably on an average at least 200 
eet deep. The cost per mile would 
be at least equal to that of the 
northern canal, the length more 
than double. 

The soil of the ’Arabah is super- 
ficially a loose sand, but the saddle 
is known to consist of Nubian sand- 
stone, which is a fairly hard rock. 
The intrusive traps which burst 


through this sandstone at Petra 
are yet more formidable, and the 
only choice is between these mate- 


rials and the granites of the Sina- 
itic ranges. The estimate must in 
all probability, therefore, be higher 
than that for the excavation of the 
shorter channel. 

Nor are these the only expenses. 
The Suez Canal was dug through a 
flat desert, the ground of which 
was really valueless, and the dis- 
trict uninhabited for the most part. 
This is not the case in the Jordan 
valley. A population of man 
thousands of nomadic Arabs, wit 
flocks and herds, must be dispos- 
sessed and compensated. The corn- 
fields which occur all along the 
valley must be bought; the villagers 











of Jericho and of Beisan must be 
recompensed for their vines and 
fruit-trees, But yet more, what 
value is to be placed on Tiberias, 
with its 3000 inhabitants, and (yet 
more unluckily) those inhabitants 
more than half Jews ? What value 
will the Jews place on their houses 
and synagogues ; on Tiberias, the 
holy city, where the Talmud was 
first put in writing on the tombs 
of Meir and Kahna, and of the 
great Maimonides? Truly we have 
here to deal with men who do not 
under-estimate the worth of that 
which they have to sell. To buy 
a city might beconsidered rather a 
great undertaking, yet it is but a 
small contingency in this magnifi- 
cent scheme. Tiberias is 680 feet 
below the Mediterranean, and either 
it must be overflowed, or it must 
be transported like an American 
town to some spot 700 feet farther 
up the hills. 
Let us suppose that only a mil- 
lion is required to settle this mat- 
ter, and that the rest of the valley 
is bought at the rate of 1s. per 
acre, giving a total for 1500 square 
miles of £363,000 (which is far 
too low an estimate) : we cannot 
suppose that compensation would 
be less than 14 or 2 millions, yet 
this is a mere detail in the total 
placed before us. The bill to be 
met stands thus when stated in 
every respect at a minimum :— 


Northern Canal— 
Construction at 2 1-2 
millions per mile, - - £65,000,000 
Other charges, - --- 1,825,000 

Southern Canal— 
Construction at 2 1-2 
millions per mile, - 
Other charges, - - - 
Compensation, ~ - - 


£222, 705,000 


150,000,000 
4,380,000 
1,500,000 








This is surely putting things at 
their lowest, yet the bill rather 
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dwarfs the modest proposal to lend 
eight millions to M. Lesseps. The 
expense would finally come to about 
twenty times that of the Suez 
channel ; whereas M. Lesseps now 
informs us that if left to himself 
hecan make his second canal for five 
millions sterling—which those who 
know how the money was really 
spent in the case of the first canal 
will not be disposed to deny being 
ossible. 

What shall we think of engin. 
eers who are ready to conduct 
Niagara in the right path as though 
leading leviathan by a bridle? who 
will be able to change the whole 
face of nature, and to destroy thou- 
sands of miles of historic lands? 
We may perbaps be .reminded of 
the Panama Caral, and of the pro- 
posed inland sea in Tunis. All 
that can be said in reply is this: 
The Panama Canal is not yet made, 
and many sober men are found to 
doubt whether it ever will be ; but 
supposing it to be possible, it bears 
no resemblance to the proposal 
under consideration, and would be 
indeed a most modest achievement 
when compared with the Jordan 
Valley Lake. As regards the 
Shatit of Tunis, the French pro- 
moters have not yet shown good 
cause to convince us that the sea, 
which in consequence of geologi- 
cal changes, has deserted the an- 
cient bed, can again be induced to 
return at a rate sufficient to coun- 
teract the effects of evaporation. 
But even in this case the aims of 
M. Lesseps are more modest than 
those of the Jordan Valley Canal- 
ists. Supposing that English cap- 
italists prefer to spend 250 millions 
on this route (representing three 
times the amount of the annual 
national expenditure), rather than 
to aid in spending five millions on 
the new Suez Canal, there yet Te 
mains the difficulty of the intro- 
duction of the water, which, as we 
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have seen above, is one which can- 
not be overcome. 

Is it supposed by those who ad- 
yocate this scheme, or by the Goy- 
ernment which tacitly counte- 
nances its inception, that the idea 
will surprise M. Lesseps? Why, 
the project is as old as his Suez 
concession, and he cannot fail to 
have then become acquainted with 
all that could be urged in its fa- 
your. Whether he be the great 
engineer who some would repre- 
sent him to be, or the great diplo- 
matist which his history shows 
him to have always been, it is 
equally clear that the threat to 
turn his position by means of such 
a scheme will be received by him 
with a smile. 

Leaving aside, then, this extra- 
vagant and thoroughly unpractical 
suggestion, let us consider the re- 
maining routes, first among which 
stands the Euphrates Valley Rail- 
way. The present Government 
was willing to lend M. Lesseps eight 
millions at 34 per cent. he Eu. 
phrates Valley Railway would cost, 
it is estimated, about ten millions, 
and it would pay at the rate of 10 
per cent over nearly half of its 
length. Perhaps, then, it might 
have been worthy of the attention 
of statesmen under the present cir- 
cumstances, even though its con- 
struction had been a matter of 
consideration to a Couseryative 
Cabinet under Lord Beaconsfield. 

There are several modifications 
of this scheme which have lately 
been proposed, but they cannot be 
considered improvements on the old 
line laid down by Colonel Chesney 
in 1850. The route from Tripoli, 
concerning which Commander Ca- 
meron has written so confidently, 
cannot compete with that from 
Alexandretta and Aleppo, on ac- 
count of the difficulties of the pass, 
2000 feet high, which it must cross 
to reach Homs, and which consists 
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entirely of very hard black basalt. 
The Tripoli port is known to be 
the best on the Syrian shore, and 
a good military road might no 
doubt be made by this pass to 
Aleppo; but for a railroad, the 
line by Antioch is preferable in 
many respects. The scheme which 
Commander Cameron propounded 
at the Society of Arts, of a 
line from Tripoli to India, may 
be dismissed with as little cer- 
ony as that with which it 
was then received from competent 
engineers. 

t is more than doubtful whe- 
ther any good line could be formed 
further south leading from Acre, 
although Haifa is sobehiy destined 
finally to eclipse Beyrout as a sea- 
port for Damascus, The further 
south we seek to penetrate inland, 
the greater is the extent of desert 
to be crossed before the Euphrates 
can be reached; and for this rea- 
son Colonel Chesney’s route by 
Antioch and Aleppo to Birejik, 
and thence to the Persian Gulf, 
on the west or right bank of Eu- 
phrates, remains without a rival. 

The advantages of the line are 
these. The route from London to 
Bombay would be 700 miles shorter 
than that by the Suez Canal. If 
the port of Kurachee were to re- 
place Bombay,—which, in case of 
military use being made of this 
line, would probably be the result, 
—the route would be shortened by 
1000 miles, or by five days of sea- 
passage. The length of the rail- 
way would be 920 miles, which 
represents 48 hours’ travelling. 
Its cost is estimated at £8000 to 
£10,000 per mile, or between seven 
and eight millions sterling. The 
saving of so much time would bea 
military advantage of the highest 
importance, and constitutes a claim 
which no other practicable route 
possesses. The words of a famous 
diplomatist must not be forgotten, 
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and the nearer Russia approaches 
to Herat and to Kandahar, the 
greater become the necessity for 
the Euphrates Valley Railway. 

As regards the commercial as- 

ct, it must not be forgotten that 
in the days of the Seleucide, and 
yet later in the Roman times, An- 
tioch was the great rival of Alex- 
andria, and the emporium of the 
commerce of Asia. In the 16th 
century, though Vasco de Gama 
had discovered the Cape route a 
century before, Queen Elizabeth 
had her fleet on the Euphrates, 
and had authorized the Levant 
Company to trade through Aleppo. 
It was in the 15th century that 
the Genoese trade in the Euxine 
declined, and was superseded by 
Venetian trade through the Red 
Sea ; but these changes were main- 
ly due to the conquests of Genghis 
Khan, and of his fiercer successor 
Timur, and not to any physical 
causes. The invention of steam, 
followed by the cutting of the 
Suez Canal, has directed trade from 
the Euphrates to the Red Sea. 
It was not until the East India 
Company moved their factories 
from Bassorah that the trade of 
Aleppo was ruined. ‘The estab- 
lishment of a line of railroad by 
this natural route might in great 
measure restore the balance ; and 
the local trade from Aleppo to 
the Mediterranean, and from Bagh- 
dad—by a short branch—to Basso- 
rah, might yield a very handsome 
profit to the company, even if the 
rest of the line proved quite unre- 
munerative. To seek, however, for 
traffic by diverting the railway 
eastwards to the “Tigris valley, 
would be fatal to the fundamental 
principles which alone recommend 
the Euphrates route, and would 
contradict the well-known fact, 
which has been rag especially 
with regard to this line of traffic, 
that local commerce follows, and 


is developed by, the through com- 
merce of a great trade-route. 

The advantages of the Euphrates 
Valley Railway are, however, bal- 
anced by very serious drawbacks, 
The number of small bridges re- 
quired may be disregarded, as rep- 
resenting a very insignificant en- 
gineering difficulty ; while the ob- 
jections to moving troops by this 
route, which are based on the great 
heat of summer on the Mesopo. 
tamian plains, would surely not 
weigh with Englishmen when India 
was in danger, and five days or 
more were to be gained. It would 
not always be necessary to send 
soldiers in summer time, and, in 
ordinary circumstances, they might 
travel by night. The various con- 
trivances used in India for cooling 
railway carriages might be em- 
ployed, and under any circum- 
stances, it is only a question of 
forty-eight hours of heat—perhaps 
not greater than that experienced 
in the Red Sea. The drawbacks, 
then, are not engineering, nor are 
they climatic, but commercial and 
strategic. In the first place, some 
500 miles of the route would be 
unproductive for a long time of 
paying local traffic. In the second, 
transport by rail, with the double 
transhipment at Alexandretta and 
at the Fontan end, could not com- 
pete successfully with a through 
communication by water, as in the 
Suez Canal. For light goods, for 
the mails, above all, for the rapid 
despatch of troops, the railway 
would be of value, but not for the 
heavy merchandise which comes by 
sea from India. 

The strategic objections are yet 
stronger, aud they are akin to 
those which made Lord Palmerston 
oppose the Suez Canal. That 
Canal, as we now know, was cre- 
ated rather for a political than for 
any commercial reason. It was 4 
menace to England—“a lance in 
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the hand of France ”—-a hold on 
our communications with our In- 
dian empire. For this reason, as 
we well know, the scheme was re- 
ceived with favour by the diplo- 
matists of France, even if the buy- 
ing of shares was not regarded by 
our imaginative neighbours as a 
patriotic proceeding. It was for 
this reason that our great states- 
man opposed the scheme, not from 
any doubt of the engineering prac- 
ticability, nor from any jealousy of 
French commerce and enterprise. 
It was the Suez Canal which gave 
France her influence in Egypt, and 
which has compelled England to 
occupy Cairo, and which still com- 
pels us to concentrate our attention 
on this corner of the Mediterranean. 
The interests of England are bound 
up with the development of this 
line of traffic, unrestricted by base- 
less pretensions to monopoly, and 
unhindered by the jealousy of those 
whose rights, whose traffics, and 
whose necessities less imperatively 
call them to keep safe and free the 
highroad of commerce to India. 
The responsibilities which would 
be entailed on England by the con- 
struction of the Euphrates Valley 
Railway are of a similar descrip- 
tion. foe: if protected by the 
river, the line presents a long flank, 
exposed to a Russian advance from 
Armenia or from the Caucasus. A 
position at Aleppo, and a post in 
the Persian Gulf, would become 
necessary for the safeguarding of 
the railway, even if the occupation 
of Baghdad and of some part of 
Syria did not become finally im- 
perative. The acquisition off Cy- 
prus and of a tract near the Eu- 
phrates mouth, as also the acquisi- 
tion of rights of navigation on the 
Karoon river, running from near 
the Euphrates mouth towards Te- 
heran, had this meaning. They 
were steps which must precede the 
making of the Euphrates Valley 
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Moller, and which might render 
it possible for England to fall on 
the flank of the Russian advance 
to India from Asterabad on the 
south-east of the Caspian. Like 
the buying of the Suez Canal shares, 
they were acts which strengthened 
our hold on the road to India, and 
which tended to check the now 
rapid advance of Russia both east- 
wards and westwards. But they 
were great plans, which demanded 
the courage and forethought of a 
great man to ensure their success, 
and the patience of genius to de- 
velop. We have returned to the day 
of small things, to the reign of those 
who prefer to lend English money 
to her most jealous neighbour, and 
who, seeing peace in their own 
days so far as Russia is concerned, 
are content to ignore all indications 
of her advance, and to place the 
good-humour of France before the 
peril of Great Britian. 

One more word let us add. The 
rights of the Sultan in Egypt are 
not likely to trouble the minds of 
those who have occupied this pro- 
vince; but to make a canal in Syria, 
or a railway in Mesopotamia, a fir- 
man from the Sultan is necessary, 
if not also for a second Suez Canal. 
Have we any reason to expect that 
the Sultan is willing to grant such 
firmans to England under the rule 
of the present Ministry? British 
navigation of the Tigris has been 
forbidden ; British exploration in 
Assyria or in Syria has been sus- 
pended ; British subjects in Con- 
stantinople apply ys! for their 
rights to Sultan and Cabinet alike. 

hy should the Sultan grant new 
concessions to those who have de- 
clared for the “ bag-and-baggage 
policy,” who connived at the seiz- 
ure of Tunis, and who invaded 
Egypt against his will? What 
proof isthereto him that the Eu- 
ohrates Valley Railway might not 
lalng British troops to Baghdad, 
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or the Jordan Canal hold a fleet 
which might declare Syria inde- 
pendent? It was not in this spirit 
that a more successful statesman 
approached the ruler of Islam. 

Other schemes may be more 
briefly dismissed. The idea of a 

reat railway which is to start 
rom Constantinople, and push its 
way gradually, developing traffic 
as it advances, through Asia Minor 
and Persia, and by Beluchistan to 
India, is a scheme too vast to be 
of practical interest. It has all 
the military and commercial dis- 
advantages of the Euphrates Valley 
line, and none of its recommenda- 
tions. The length of line is such 
that it could not possibly be pro- 
tected, while Russia from the Cas- 

ian would have a long start on 
ler parallel route through Herat. 
The price of through transport by 
rail, over such distances, could 
never compete with that of evena 
longer line by sea ; and this rail- 
way, in short, will not be made 
until Asia is civilised and Europe 
has disarmed. 

The scheme of a canal up the 
Nile to Cairo or to Benha, and 
thence to Ismailieh, is condemned 
by similar considerations : it is a 
makeshift, not a natural route. The 
general who ruled a straight line 
between two points as marking 
the proper road to be taken, un- 
derstood the principles not only of 
strategy but of commerce also. 
No man will go round two sides of 
the triangle so long as it is pos- 
sible for him to go by the third. 
No ship will ascend a rapid river 
against the current, if a shorter 


canal without a current be ayail- 
able. M. Lesseps has shown the 
true line by which the Red Sea 
may be reached, and he possesses 
the advantage of “interior lines” 
as compared with all his rivals, 

Such, then, is the position ere- 
ated by the unnecessary acknow. 
ledgment of a right which is more 
than doubtful—nay, which every 
day seems to show us as more 
shadowy and unreal. Two Govern- 
ments hee dealt with the Suez 
Canal since its construction was 
effected in spite of us, and—politi- 
cally—to our detriment. The one 
statesman secured us a share in 
the Company, and_ presented the 
country with a yee financial 
investment. He kept his eye on 
the possibilities of the far future, 
and paved the way for the con- 
struction of a military line which 
might save five days at least on 
the road to India. The nation 
failed to follow him, and he was 
dismissed, and died. His successor 
has taken up the question. He 
has made a bargain so bad that 
even the strength of his party will 
not enable him to carry it out; and 
in order to undo the evil done, 
in order to place some advantage 
against those which he has himself 
bestowed on his adversary, he pro- 
poses gravely to promote one of 
the most preposterous schemes con- 
cocted by any English committee 
of the age. The men who admitted 
the pouvoir exclusif and whe con- 
demn the Euphrates Valley Rail- 
way, are naturally those who will 
believe or feign to believe in the 
Jordan Valley Canal. 
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THE MILLIONAIRE.—PART VI. 


CHAPTER XXI.—AN UNEXPECTED VOYAGE, 


Mr Dexter FILE was seated com- 
fortably in his room with Major 
Blatherskite, a hero of. the war, 
who had made himself useful to 
the great capitalist at some time or 
other, and who was therefore toler- 
ated for a few minutes at very long 
intervals, and only for a few min- 
utes—for it was very easy to have 
too much of the society of the gal- 
lant Major. By virtue of having 
“fit into the rebellion,” and of 
having received, as he always 
averred, at least a dozen wounds 
in the battle of Shiloh, he had 
managed to secure for some time a 
liberal allowance of “ free drinks” ; 
but of late the sources which had 
slaked his perpetual drought had 


been drying up, and the Major had 
made up his mind to break new 


ground inthe West. Therefore he 
had come to Dexter File for what 
he called a “ dead-head pass,” or, 
in other words, a free passage over 
the railroad to Utah. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, as Dexter 
File wrote out the pass,—for the 
opportunity of getting the Major 
exported to Utah was too good to 
be missed,—“ yes, sir, I sorter feel 
the rebellion’s played out at last. 
We've made a pretty good thing 
on it, some of us, that’s a fact. 
Many got offices, and many more 
got pensions, but they left me out 
in the cold. My claim is still be- 
fore Congress. I want to get some 
of that Alabama money that Johnny 
Bull paid us, and that we haven’t 
known what to do with ever since. 
Now, with your influence in Con- 
gress, Mr File, I might put it 
through, I reckon ?” 

“Well, you’ve as much right to 


the Alabama money as most of the 
people who got it.” 

“ Jest so, sir—jest so ; that’s what 
I was saying to my wife this very 
morning. And something must be 
done, for nobody wants to hear any 
more about the war. <A few years 
ago when I began relating my ex- 
periences, everybody rushed around 
me, saying, ‘Poor fellow! come 
along and take a drink.’ Now 
when I begin everybody clears out. 
I hadn’t oughter have done another 
day’s work in all my life after 
Shiloh ; but it’s a case of ‘ root hog, 
or die,’ now, Mr File. It does 
seem oncommon hard, doesn’t 
it ?” 

“So it does,” said the capitalist ; 
“ but you’ve got a pension ? Every- 
body gets a pension by asking for 
it.” 

“Taint enough to live on, Mr 
File—that’s what’s the matter. 
Them Alabama claims ought to 
have made my fortune. People 
got the money as never had a ship 
or a bale of cotton in their lives ; 
and with five thousand dollars or 
so out of that big pile, my old 
woman and I could have fixed up 
our affairs for life, and had an 
elegant time—pretty nigh as good 
as we had the first years after the 
war, when a man who could show 
twelve wounds got at Shiloh might 
have had a brown stone house on 
Fifth Avenue. I had the wounds, 
but I couldn’t conveniently show 
them, don’t you see.” 

“That was the way of it, was 
it?” 

“ Yes, sir; I could show them 
to you, Mr File, but not to the 
public. Would yon like to see 
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them right here?” said the Major, 
beginning to unbutton his coat. 

“ Not at all,” said the capitalist, 
hurriedly ; “1 take your word for 
it, Major. They don’t cause you 
much inconvenience, I hope ?” 

“Only that I ought to have 
lived on ’em, and can’t. That’s 
inconvenience enough for me. My 
idea is that a real old soldier like 
me ought to have a special pension 
out of the Alabamamoney forevery 
wound he can show.” 

“ But you say you can’t show 
any, Major.” 

“ Not tothe public—butI reckon 
I could to aselect committee. And 
a committee ought to sit on my 
case: then I'd show them fast 
enough. No difficulty about that, 
Mr File. The only thing is to get 
hold of the right men to help me. 
Now, if you would give me your 
good word, sir, the whole thing 
could be put through in less than 
a week,” 

“T have no influence in Con- 

ress,” said File, coolly. 

“ Well, then,” replied the Major 
as quickly as his astonishment 
would allow him, “I should like 
to know how much the President 
himself has? I allus thought that 
you about run that machine. It 
wants some one to put a little 
sense into them Congressmen’s 
heads. Every one of ‘em thinks 
he’s got George Washington’s hat 
on, and prances round like my old 
charger at Shiloh, letting fly his 
big words in a voice you might 
hear at t’other end of the Avenue. 
It’s all talk and no cider. If I 
could get there, I reckon I’d make 
things hum! The last time I was 
thar, there were so many Patrick 
Henrys all letting off the steam at 
once that the din of a battle-field 
was nothing toit, I a’most thought 
we were back again in the good 
old times of the rebellion, when I 
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commanded—did I ever tell you 
about my command, Mr File?” 

The financier slightly raised his 
head, with the look of a man who 
had been following the line of his 
own thoughts, and had not heard 
a word that had been addressed to 
him. There was something in his 
eye which suddenly checked the 
rapid flow of the Major’s eloquence, 
and caused him to take up his hat, 
and make a movement towards the 
door. Observing no sign whatever 
which he could construe into an 
invitation to remain a moment 
longer, he slipped out quietly, and 
had not been gone many minutes 
before a tap was heard, and upon 
the instant there entered Hosea 
Mink. He had been away rather 
less than a month ; the moment he 
saw clearly that he was not des. 
tined to succeed in his English 
mission, he turned his face again 
towards the west, the more eagerly 
because he had longed to be at 
home once more before the vessel 
in which he went out had fairly 
turned the corner, so to speak, of 
Sandy Hook.: 

“Walk right in,” said File when 
he saw him, and with nomorecere- 
mony than if he had merely been 
across the road and back again. 
“That old war-horse Major Bla- 
therskite has been here, and talked 
away till I forgot all about him.” 

“ About the war?” 

“T really cannot tell you what 
it was about. But I’m very glad 
to see you back again ;” and the 
financier shook hands with his 
friend with a warmth which showed 
that he was in earnest. “ And 
how did you get on?” 

“T did not get on—I stuck fast. 
Those Tuscarora railroad people 
know when they’re well off, and 
you will not get rid of them with- 
out some trouble. You see they 
are trustees, and they are very 
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anxious about the interests of the 
shareholders.” 

“ Oh, that’s it,” said Dexter File 
in a peculiar tone, which Mink 
understood perfectly well. 

“They cannot be faithless to 
their trust, or neglect the duty 
which they owe to the public.” 

“T see,” said the financier in 
the same tone. 

“They seem to have some 
trouble, too, about their honour.” 

“ Ah, that’s the complaint over 
there too, is it? There seems to 
be an epidemic of it going about. 
Did you make any offer?” 

“They would not listen to one 
from me, but they might from you. 
Do you attach much importance to 
this road ?” 

“So much, that I must have it 
at some price—I would aimost say, 
at any price. It is necessary for 
the protection of what I have got 
already.” 

“Then, depend upon it, you had 
better run over yourself and try to 
settle matters with them. It’s the 
shortest way, and a few weeks 
would answer your purpose.” 

“Tt would be difficult to get 
away just now,” said the financier 
reflectively, “but it might be 
done. Did these people say any- 
thing to you except on the point 
of honour?” 

“That was about all,” replied 
Mink, brushing up his memory. 

“No legal difficulties—no liar. 
suits? Bring the lawyers in, and 
there’s no telling when I should 
get out of the mess.” 

“There was nothing of that kind 
—you would have to make it right 
with the trustees, and after that 
it would be smooth sailing enough.” 

“Very good. Then we must go 
on playing for the big stake.” As 
he uttered these words, he took a 
slip of paper, and began jotting 
down upon it a row of figures. 
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Anybody who could have cast a 
glance at those figures would have 
come to the conclusion that the 
stake in question was indeed a big 
one. File’s eyes “snapped,” as 
Mink expressed it, and a faint 
flush appeared for a moment on 
his pale cheeks—signs which were 
never to be seen except on the 
great occasions when he was about 
to embark a colossal fortune in some 
enterprise which would have made 
a whole syndicate of bankers trem- 
ble in their shoes. 

“ And now,” said he, folding up 
the little piece of paper and putting 
it in his pocket, “what about the 
other little matter? Did you see 
the Margraves ?” 

“T did—there was no trouble 
about that.” 

“And of course you settled 
everything with them in a very 
few minutes? You are a keen 
hand, Mink,” added the great man 
jocularly, for he saw defeat written 
on Mink’s downcast visage. “ We 
shall have to send you over to Eng- 
land as Minister one of these days. 
You could teach them a better 
game than draw-poker if you put 
your mind to it.” 

“T see you guess how it is,” 
replied Mink, who quite under- 
stood his distinguished friend’s 
ways. “I might get on_ pretty 
weil with the English Mission, 
because there’s nothing to do but 
to talk soft-sawder to John Bull 
after dinner—and there’s nobody 
in the world can take so much of 
it without making a wry face. 
But I could not manage the Mar- 
graves. Neither father nor daugh- 
ter would listen to me. The mo- 
ment I hinted at money, they fired 
up and cut me short. As for the 
girl, she made me half afraid of 
her, and half in love with her.” 

“ Why, what has come over the 
world all at once ?” said File, with 
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agrin. “ Everybody offended when 
you show them a blank cheque 
signed byme? Ihave known some 
strange things happen, but never 
that before.” 

“ Anyhow, Margrave would not 
accept any money.” 

“Nor his daughter ?” 

“Not very likely, if he refused.” 

* And what are they doing for 

living?” 

“ Earning it by hard work.” 

“That’s a mighty poor way of 
getting it, although I have done it 
myself before now, and by all sorts 
of devicestoo. Ihave known what 
it is to go hungry to bed many a 
time, and I am not quite sure that 
I was a worse man then than I am 
now. I wasn’t quite so much run 
after, eh, Mink? There was no 


fear of my finding an interviewer 
under my bed then.” 

Mink smiled and shook his head. 
Dexter File rather liked to talk 
about those early days of struggle 


and difficulty, considering them, 
upon the whole, not the least hon- 
ourable of all that he had seen in 
the course of his life. They had 
tested his metal, and shown him 
that he possessed one of those iron 
wills, beneath the force of which 
every difficulty is pulverised into 
dust. 

“Earning a living,” he repeat- 
ed, musingly. “And Margrave’s 
daughter—does she work too ?” 

“Indeed she does, and very 
hard. She is going to make a 
grand woman,” added Mink, with 
unwonted feeling,—“ all clear grit ; 
made out of first-class materials, 
like our American girls. I’m as 
proud of her as if she were my 
own daughter. All the wealth in 
Nevada would not turn her aside 
from her purpose.” 

“Ts she like—like her mother ?” 
said File, hesitating in the middle 
of his question. 

“So far as I can remember, she 
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is not—at least not much. But 
you know I never saw the mother 
more than two or three times, 
except as a child. Girls alter ag 
they grow up.” 

“ That one did ; she altered even 
more than is customary, I should 
think. Did you hear anything of 
her?” 

“How or where should I hear 
of her?” replied Mink, looking up 
astonished. 

“T thought, perhaps, you might 
have come across some trace of 
her. Such things do happen when 
you are knocking about the world. 
And so the girl is trying to earn 
a living for herself—and happy ?” 

“About as well off as most of 
us in that way, I suppose. She 
seemed to have nothing much to 
complain of. But it must be a 
hard struggle, and it is not likely 
to get easier when their little re- 
serve fund is all exhausted. They 
must have had something to go on 
with, but depend upon it there 
was not much, and it cannot last 
for ever.” 

“Tt would be much better for 
Margrave to come over here at 
once,” remarked File, after a few 
moments’ reflection. “ You might 
take him in with you, Mink, and 
find him useful. You would not 
object to him as a partner?” 

“Tt is of no use to think of that. 
Why not go the straight way to 
helm § and tell him your reasons 
for wishing to stand his friend? 
Would it not save a great deal of 
trouble?” 

“It might, and it might make 
a great deal. We must work it 
out on the line we have started on. 
I never give a er up because 
we don’t happen to hit it off just 
right the first time.” 

File now sat silent for several 
minutes, with his head bent for- 
ward upon his breast. He tore 
up a piece of paper into shreds, 
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which was one of his favourite 
tricks when engaged in puzzling 
out a difficult problem, and scat- 
tered the pieces slowly upon the 

. Then he looked up and 


“T think I see my way out of 
it, Mink. It can be done without 
any scenes or any fuss ; but I shall 
have to go over to England to do 
it—yow’re right in that. That 
railroad is worth looking after ; 
and I’ve been a good deal over. 
worked of late—the doctor tells 
me I must take a sea voyage. It 
will be the first holiday I have 
ever had. But you will have to 
look closely after things here, and 
send me a long telegram every day 
—just as if you were writing a 
letter. You have the cipher?” 

“Of course. It will be much 
the same as your being on the 
spot.” 

“Not quite. The boys in Wall 
Street will begin making things 
lively for us all before the steamer 
I go in is out of sight of Staten 
Island. But I wili arrange for 
all that beforehand.” 

“Tt will not be the first time 
they have burnt their fingers at 
that game,” said Mink, with a 
chuckle. 

Then Dexter File gave elaborate 
instructions as to the course it 
would be incumbent upon him to 
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pursue in the event of certain con- 
tingencies ‘arising. ~Mink was to 
have unlimited means and. un- 
limited powers. If necessary, a 
message could be exchanged be- 
tween them every hour in the day. 
File’s departure could not be kept 
secret—it would be known all 
over the city as soon as he had put 
his foot on the deck of a steamer. 
Then the battle would begin, and 
File was well aware that it would 
be a hard, perhaps a costly one, no 
matter which party might win in 
theend. But his mind was made 
up, and with him that meant 
prompt action. 

It was Tuesday night. He sat 
up very late with Mink, and 
handed him some papers and docu- 
ments which were calculated to 
produce no slight effect in the 
coming contest. He went up- 
stairs to his bedroom, packed one 
small portmanteau, and threw him- 
self upon his bed for a few hours’ 
rest. The next morning all New 
York, was excited over the news 
that Dexter File had sailed for 
England. His vigilant opponents 
were in ecstasies. “ Now,” as they 
said, “they had him just where 
they wanted him.” But they for- 
got that they had to reckon with 
fink ; and Mink was no mean 
foe, when he was armed with all 
the wealth of Dexter File. 


CHAPTER XXII.—FPREPARING FOR A CAMPAIGN. 


When Dexter File arrived in 
England, he did not at first go to 
his banker’s, or to his lawyer’s, or 
to any other person by whom he 
was expected. He was looked for 
inthe City with considerable eager- 
ness ; for the news of his visit had 
been flashed under the ocean while 
he was still groaning and writhin 
upon it—for he was a ver bad 
sailor; and a variety of schemes 
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for employing his fortune to the 
best advantage had been consider- 
ately prepared for him by indefat- 
igable “promoters,” who of late 
had found the British public singu- 
larly deaf to the voice of the char- 
mer. It was supposed that a man 
like File would gladly buy a mine 
or two, or a railroad which had not 
paid its way ; and would, generally 
speaking, let his gold fall like the 
T 
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gentle rain upon the dry and thirsty 
soil. A dozen times a-day people 
dropped into the office of his bank- 
er’s to inquire when he might be 
expected ; and Morgan’s clerk was 
kept busily engaged answering the 
same question. Morgan himself, 
to say the truth, was impatient for 
the coming of the millionaire. He 
smiled when he heard of the throng 
of eager and hopeful spirits which 
was waiting for him, and thought 
within himself- that if anybody in 
London could have a reasonable 
chance of managing successfully 
the ’cutest man in America, it 
would be none other than himself, 
William Morgan. But day after 
day passed, and there was no sign 
of the railway king. Dexter File 
had his own way of doing every- 
thing ; and in this case he did not 
see the necessity of showing him- 
self too soon. ere was nothing 
he detested so much as publicity 
of any kind,—and assuredly it was 
not his own fault that his name 
and achievements had figured so 
conspicuously in the newspapers of 
many countries. He put up with it; 
but it was only because he could 
not help himself. 

And yet it was to the editor of a 
newspaper that he decided to make 
his first visit. He had brought a 
note over to Philip Delvar, and one 
afternoon he put it into his pocket, 
and walked off to the dismal-look- 
ing establishment where the ‘ Brit- 
ish Sentinel’ kept constant watch 
and ward over the welfare of the 
country. Dexter File had wan- 
dered a good deal about London 
alone, and had found his way to 
the Tower—the favourite shrine of 
most of hiscountrymen. There the 
only things which he felt bound to 
admire were the Koh-i-noor and the 
Beef-eater,—although the story of 
the attempted robbery of the royal 
jewels by Colonel Blood aroused, 
for the moment, a genuine thrill of 
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interest. That was a raid worth 
making! But it seemed very clear 
even from the disjointed narrative 
of theBeef-eater, thatColonel Blood 
was a miserable bungler at hiswork, 
Affairs of that delicate kind are 
managed much better across the 
Atlantic. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
File sent in his note to Delvar ; and 
the editor was just thinking of lay- 
ing aside the pen which had done 
so much execution upon his ene- 
mies—and, as some unkind people 
would have it, upon his trier ds 
likewise. When Delvar was ip 
one of his truly brilliant moods, he 
slashed away vigorously to the 
right and left, and 1t was impossible 
to tell for certain who was out of 
harm’s way. The arrows of his 
wrath fairly darkened the air. On 
this particular day he had been on 
the war-path with even greater zest 
than usual; and on the whole he 
was well satisfied with the feats he 
had accomplished. But if he had 
not been so, he would still have 
given File a hearty welcome,— 
for even journalists are not proof 
against the manifold attractions of 
a millionaire. 

“Tm afraid you are busy,” said 
File, a little nervously; for, stran 
as it may appear, he was a painfully 
shy man outside his own house, 
and very seldom held communica- 
tion with any stranger if he could 
help it. 

“No, no, my business is done,” 
said Delvar, in his pleasantest 
manner ; “and busy or not busy, 
I should always be glad to see you. 
Do you make any stay in London?” 

“Probably not—I have only 
come over for a little rest. And 
I really think I have almost had 
enough of it already.” 3 

“So you have not come on bust 
ness? All the papers, in 
my own, have said that you 
great projects in view.” 
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«“T reckon not ; I thought I had 
only come just to look around. 
But the papers must know best.” 
File looked about him while he 
spoke, and presently fixed his keen 
eyes upon Delvar, and rapidly 
formed his own conclusions con- 
cerning him. 

“You are not the first editor I 
have known,” said he, in his usual 
low tones. 

“Indeed !” replied Delvar, rub- 
bing his hands together cheerfully. 

“No, sir, I guess not. I have 
known several in my time. Very 
pleasant gentlemen they are, as a 
rule. Right smart men I have 
always found them, except in busi- 
ness matters, There they are no 
kind of account.” 

“Well,” said Delvar, laughing, 
“you cannot expect us all to vie 
with you, Mr File. Every one 
must stick to his trade.” 

“But why does anybody choose 
such a poor trade as literatoor? A 
man ought to own a — before 
becoming an editor. How does 
that strike you?” 

“T do not think any literary 
man would have the slightest ob- 
jection to that plan, but there 
might be some difficulty in work- 
ing it out.” 

“Well, then, let them turn to 
something else—as I did. I fol- 
lowed two or three callings, till at 
last I struck the right one.” 

“We would all do that fast 
enough, if there were any hope of 
succeeding as you have done. But 
your secret is known only to your- 
self.” 

“My secret is to save up the 
first five thousand dollars. After 
that you may do anything you 
like, and become as rich as you 
please. But I believe editors never 
save ?” 

“You seem to have a good deal 
of knowledge of them,” replied 
Delvar, not liking the turn of con- 


versation so well as he did at 
first. 

“I ought to have,” said File, 
drily. Then he coughed, and look- 
ed down, and was silent while Del- 
var shuffled his papers together and 
locked up his desk. 

“ You know a friend of mine, I 
believe,” said the editor ; “a capi- 
tal fellow, named Margrave ?” 

“Yes, I know him; is he in 
London ?” 

“Indeed he is, and not of his 
own free will. You have heard all 
about the loss of his property? It 
came very hard upon him, I can 
tell you, and if it had not been for 
the pluck of his daughter it might 
have been even worse. She is the 
best woman alive.” 

“So everybody tells me. Are 
they very poor?” 

“Not so poor as to be in actual 
distress, but still it must be a hard 
struggle with them. Was there 
not something very odd about Mar- 
grave’s marriage ?” 

“ Not that I ever heard of,” re- 
plied the capitalist, who had not 
come to give information, but to 
seek it. 

“It seems strange,” pursued the 
editor, “that he knew so little of 
his wife before he married her.” 

“Does he know much about her 
now?” 

The editor laughed. “Well, I 
really do not think he does,” said 
he. “ But will you not go and see 
him while you are in London? He 
always speaks very kindly of you.” 

“Yes, I should like to see 
him.” 

“Then I will take you to him 
whenever you like. Meanwhile, if 
you have nothing better to do, sup- 
pose you come with me and have 
some tea? Tea is the great meal 
of the day now, you know. ° I was 
just going over to the club, and 
there we can have a quiet talk. 
Will that suit you?” 
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The millionaire reflected for a 
moment, and then came to the con- 
clusion that it would suit him well 
enough. So the two men went 
forth together, and File once more 
noticed how sombre the streets all 
looked, and how leisurely and slow 
the people were in all their move- 
ments. He missed, too, the great 
signs over the shops and across the 
thoroughfare to which he was ac- 
customed in his own city ; but still, 
as a good business man, he could see 
abundant signs of life and energy, 
and they delighted him. It did 
not take them long to reach Del- 
var’s club, and there File gazed 
about him with great curiosity, 
while Delvar slipped away under 
pretence of washing his hands—in 
reality to circulate the news of the 
arrival of the distinguished visitor 
who had honoured him with his 
company. The very first man he 
run against happened to be Mr 
Chirp, the Cabinet Minister, to 
whom he whispered the potent 
name of Dexter File. 

“ Really !” exclaimed Chirp, in- 
tensely interested, for he had a 
vast respect for wealth. He held 
that money is power in these days 
—not knowledge. What had know- 
ledge done for him? Absolutely 
nothing. Money and push—these 
are the weapons that are now need- 
ed in the battle of life. Such was 
Chirp’s philosophy, and it had 
served his turn remarkably well. 

“Come and talk to him,” said 
Delvar ; and although Chirp was 
in abhurry, as he always was, he 
promptly decided not to lose this 
opportunity. Now Dexter File 
had no love for “ politicians” of 
any kind, his own pretty long ex- 
perience of them having been any- 
thing but an agreeable episode in 
his career. He was inclined to 
think that the world could manage 
to get on very well without them ; 
while that he personally could have 


dispensed with their existence, he 
had not the smallest shadow of 
doubt. But it had so chanced 
that they had taken a deep inter. 
est in his affairs, and had some. 
times even attempted to remove 
them, to a great extent, from be- 
yond his own control. All hig 
means of persuasion, backed b 
Don Pedro’s insight into the infir- 
mities of human character, had 
been requisite to restrain these 
too zealous patriots from carrying 
measures through the Legislature 
which would have rendered some 
of his railroads a source of wealth 
to almost everybody but himself, 
In each State Assembly there are 
fat years and lean years, just as 
there are in agriculture ; and when 
the time for a lean year had come 
round, what could be more natural 
than to introduce a bill threatening 
the property of Dexter File? The 
band of “strikers” was generally 
soon organised, and after a little 
holding off, Don Pedro would make 
his appearance at the seat of State 
government, and, after some pri- 
vate conversation with a few of his 
friends, the bill would somehow get 
blocked, and nothing more would 
be heard of it that session. Dexter 
File had been “ bled” in this way 
of asum of money which he was 
afraid to reckon up ; even to arich 
man it would have been a princely 
fortune. 

Mr. Chirp, on his part, had no 
objection to millionaires. He 
heard—as who had not ?—many 


' stories of File’s daring and gigantic 


transactions in the financial world, 
and his desire to listen to some of 
these narratives from File’s own 
lips was strong. But — attempt 
which he made to “ bring him out” 
utterly failed. Chirp was account 

a clever man—and so he was, peér- 
haps, as men go ; but in dexterity 
of fence he was no match for the 
American. File seemed to have 
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nothing whatever to impart con- 
cerning the details, regular or ir- 
regular, of legislation in his own 
country, but he was willing to be 
informed about similar matters in 
England. , 

“You see,” Mr Chirp conde- 
gcended to explain, “there is no 
motive for entering public life 
here, except the desire to serve 
one’s country. We are not paid 
as your representatives are.” 

“Tt is all patriotism then,” said 
File, with an air of the most re- 
spectful attention. 

“Entirely so ;—in fact, there is 
nothing else to tempt a man to 
embark upon such a career. That 
is quite clear.” 

“Tt may be so,” said the million- 
aire gravely ; “ you gentlemen must 
know best. But I always under- 
stood that it was an English states- 
man who laid it down as a rule 
that every man had his price.” 

“That was in the bad old days,” 
said Chirp. 

“ Old or new, there’s no differ- 
ence, except in the way you pay 
the price. Human nature isa fixed 
quantity—the same one year as it 
is the next. -In some countries, 
politicians want office and position ; 
in some they want money. They 
none of them work for nothing, 
unless you call great ambition 
nothing. Your English statesman 
was right.” 

“We will convert you to a dif- 
ferent view,” interposed Delvar, 
“if you remain here long enough. 
Now there is a politician—to use 
your own word—just entering the 
room, whom I would almost trust 
to give you a better opinion of the 
whole class. His name is Tresham 
—Sir Reginald Tresham ; and he 
ls, or rather was, to have married 
our friend Margrave’s daughter.” 

“T never heard of that,” said 
File, looking curiously at the Un- 
der-Secretary, who was reading the 
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evening paper. Chirp, who had 
been rather puzzled by his new 
friend, was luckily called away. ° 

“You never heard that Sir 
Reginald Tresham was engaged 
to Margrave’s daughter? ys 
everybody knew of it ; it isa very 
old story now.” 

“And why was the marriage 
broken off?” 

Delvar shrugged his shoulders, 
and looked significantly at the 
millionaire. 

“ That part of it is an old story, 
at any rate,” said File. “He 
broke his word because the young 
lady’s father lost his money and 
estate? Well, [have known some 
cases of that kind on our side too. 
But this young fellow is rich him- 
self, I suppose ?” 

“He is neither poor nor rich. 
But it was not his fault that the 
match fell through. Indeed I 
have heard it whispered that it 
was the young lady herself who 
put an end to it. Tresham, I 
fancy, would not hesitate to carry 
out the engagement even now, if 
it depended upon him. Do not 
misjudge him. He is the soul 
of honour ; perfectly incapable of 
doing a mean action.” The editor 
was himself half surprised to find 
how warmly he was espousing 
another men’s cause. But whether 
distributing praise or blame, he 
never did anything by halves. 
“And I can tell you another 
thing,” he continued, in a lower 
voice ; “he is destined to get on 
in Parliament, and that before 
very long. Mark my words, he 
will yet be seen in the very front 
rank.” 

“Where your Mr Spinner is?” 

“Exactly. You must know 
that Spinner is a great friend of 
his—almost as great as he is of 
Lord Splint’s. He will look after 
Tresham, for he appreciates his 
abilities. No man deserves it 
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better, and you may believe me 
when I tell you so, for he is not 
of'my own opinions in politics. 
He is not thorough enough for 
me. But Tresham is sure to run 
straight, and to come in among 
the first. I was very sorry for 
Ais sake, as well as for Miss Mar- 
grave’s, when the marriage was 
spoken of as being at an end. 
Miss Margrave is a very clever 
girl, and ought to marry a clever 
man. Usually, you know, such 
girls go to fools. It is a law of 
the universe. Did you ever notice 
it ?” 

“Notice what? that fools get 
married ? ” said File, who had been 
keeping his eye upon Tresham, 
and pursuing, as usual, his own 
thoughts. 

“Bah! no—that the fools get 
all the clever girls. It is a fact. 
But in this instance the marriage, 
for a wonder, would have been 
perfectly well-assorted, on both 
sides, for Ido not think you will 
find the equal of Kate Margrave 
inahurry. Tresham was devoted 
to her—that much I can answer 
for. His mother—an ambitious 
woman—was dead against the 
marriage ; wanted him to marry 
the daughter of that old gentleman 
sitting over there.” 

“The shabby old man with dirty 
hands ?” inquired File. 

“Dirty hands? An earl’s hands 
can never be dirty. That shabby 
old man, as you call him, is the 
Earl of MRathskinnan. And if 
Lady Tresham could have had 
her way, herson would have mar- 
ried one of this old gentleman’s 
daughters. If Tresham had been 
all for self-interest, as you main- 
tain that everybody is, he would 
have taken his mother’s view of 
the matter ; for the noble lord over 
there is a great gun in his party, 
and what is quite as much to the 
purpose, he is very rich. So you 


see it would all have been pleasant 
enough for Tresham.” 

“And he wants to keep to his 
engagement, you say ?” 

“Not a doubt of it, although he 
never told me so.” 

“T guess,” said File® when he 
had thought over this story for a 
few minutes in his usual deliberate 
way, “I should like to know that 
gentleman. Will you introduce 
me to him?” 

Tresham was familiar enough 
with the name of Dexter File, and 
was rather curious to see him. But 
it is almost as difficult to know 
what to say to a millionaire as it 
is to carry on a conversation with 
a king. File’s own method was. 
invariable, and it did not give 
much help to astranger. Ile said, 
“ Glad to make your acquaintance, 
sir,” and then subsided into solemn 
silence. ‘ 

But Reginald sat down by his 
side, and soon found himself quite 
at home with the shrewd and ob- 
servant man who had made so 


much stir in the world, and who - 


was supposed to care only for 
money, and yet never made an 
allusion to it. His clothes, as the 
young baronet remarked, were of 
the plainest kind ; his square-toed 
boots were even a trifle the worse 
for wear ; and his hat looked as if 
he had slept in it all through the 
voyage to England. A very thin 
gold watch-chain was the only 
piece of jewellery to be seen about: 
him. His manners were as plain 
as his dress ; there was no fuss and 
no pretension. Riches must have 
afforded him some kind of pleasure, 
as they do tothe rest of the world, 
including philosophers ; but what 
this pleasure was did not appear 
upon the surface. ‘The mere pride 
of wealth, so dear to common 
minds, was a thing, as we have 
seen, the very meaning of which 
would not have been understood 
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by Dexter File. It was with him, 

as Montaigne declares it is with 

all. of us, “C'est lé jouir, non le 
sséder, qui nos rend heureux.” 

Tresham was well pleased with 
him ; and, on the other hand, the 
American liked the first specimen 
of the young Englishman whom he 
had encountered on his native soil. 
They sat talking together even 
after the editor had been compelled 
to take his departure, and grad- 
ually Dexter File led his new ac- 

uaintance to speak of Margrave, 
although he seemed instinctively to 
shrink from mentioning Margrave’s 
daughter. Affairs of the heart 
were not much in File’s way of 
business ; but it required far less 
than Ais discernment to detect 
that Reginald had a motive for 
not talking about Kate, and that 
this motive was an honourable one. 
Silence was more eloquent than 
words. With this, too, File was 
content ; and, upon the whole, he 
decided in his own mind that Regi- 
nald deserved the smooth things 
which the editor had prophesied 
concerning him. 

As they were separating, Tresham 
pressed the American to go into 
the country with him on Saturday, 
and spend two or three days at 
Owlscote Manor. 

“Ts that near the property which 
Margrave had ?” po eke File. 

“Tt adjoins it. Come down, and 
I will show it to you.” 

File seemed to turn this offer 
over in his mind, as he did every- 
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thing else, from small things to 
reat, before deciding what to do. 
n reality there were many rea- 
sons, known only to himself, which 
caused him to hesitate over this 
particular proposition. But finally 
he consented, and gave Reginald 
his hand with much more cordiality 
than he usually manifested for a 
new acquaintance. And thus it 
was settled: he was to go down 
to Owlscote Manor the following 
Saturday, and when he returned, 
he hoped it might be possible to 
attend to his business affairs. 

As he walked back to the hotel, 
File thought a good deal about all 
that he had seen and heard that 
day. Decidedly it was a pity that 
Margrave’s daughter had not mar- 
ried this young fellow whom he 
had just left. Was there any in- 
superable obstacle even now to the 
marriage? File could not see his 
way clear at present to obtain any 
light on that question. But on 
one point he had no doubt. “I 
~. he said to himself, before 

ismissing the subject from his 
mind, “ that such a marriage as 
this would turn out well. Could 
it be brought about, I wonder? 
And who isthe proper person to 
tryit?” Over this last question 
he pondered for some little time, 
and then he went to his room with 
a peculiar look upon his face which 
Hosea Mink would have known 
how to interpret. It meant that 
he had decided once for all on his 
plan of operations. 


CHAPTER XXIII,—A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


Lady Tresham, as it may have 


been gathered from what has al- 
ready been said, had no great love 
for Americans, and she received 
the news from her son of the com- 
Ing visit of Dexter File with a 
very moderate degree of pleasure. 


But it was one of her principles 
to extend a cordial welcome to any 
guest of Reginald’s, and it must 
be said in his favour that he had 
seldom tried her patience very 
severely. 

“Ts he a presentable man?” she 
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asked, when Reginald came down 
on the evening previous to the 
millionaire’s arrival ; “ or is he one 
of the unmanageable kind? In 
either case there is no time to ask 
any one to meet him.” 

“He is quite presentable, I 
think ; and they say he is worth, at 
least, a hundred millions of dollars, 
which is something in his favour. 
He seemed to me a very quiet, 
unobtrusive sort of man, and I 
daresay he will much prefer being 
alone here.” 

“ A hundred millions of dollars ! 
Twenty millions of pounds, is it 
not ? and how did he get it all ?” 

“ Ah, it would take a long time 
to tell that, even if I knew all 
about it. We must assume, I 
think, that he came into posses- 
sion of it by proper means. 1 
have not asked him! ” 

“We will do the best we can 
with him. I cannot say I like his 
countrymen, as you know, andI do 
not believe they like us, No doubt 
I am prejudiced, but it seems to 
me a very theatrical sort of friend- 
ship which has been set up of late 
years. Depend upon it, this mutual 
admiration business has been very 
much overdone, and it will come 
to no good.” 

“Ido not see that it can come 
to much harm. At any rate, we 
must not visit the faults of his 
country on Mr. File’s head. I can 
assure you he is quite’ a civilised 
person, although he does say ‘I 
guess’ when we should say ‘I 
think.’ ” 

“ Civilised or uncivilised,” re- 
sponded the mother, “he is your 
friend, and therefore he is heartily 
welcome here.” In fact, when File 
fae wag the following day, 

ady Tresham saw, from a very 
brief inspection, that he weuld 
cause her no annoyance. She had 
been a little apprehensive at first 
about her oak floors, under the 


belief that all Americans chewed 
tobacco, with the usual disastrous 
consequences to carpets and furni- 
ture; but File was innocent of 
tobacco in any form. He was 
very quiet, as Reginald had pro. 
mised that he would be; and he 
gratified the lady of the house in 
no slight degree by admiring with 
great earnestness the ancient furni- 
ture in the hall, and by showing a 
due degree of interest in the sto 
of the big carp. He secretly felt 
that if he abet buy up the whole 
contents of this. hall, and transfer 
them to his own country-house, it 
would be an excellent purchase ; 
but upon this point he judiciously 
held his peace. Lady Tresham 
herself reminded him of the por- 
traits of Martha Washington, and 
her old-fashioned stately courtesy 
took his fancy greatly. If he 
could have bought her with the 
furniture, and packed the “ whole 
concern” off to America, just as 
it stood, he would, without doubt, 
have done it. 

No two persons could have pre- 
sented a greater contrast in train- 
ing, tastes, and disposition than 
guest and hostess. Lady Tresham 
was a firm believer in the right of 
the superior class to govern, and 
in the good effects of maintaining 
the old distinctions of station 
which she saw, with sorrow dis- 
appearing under the leveling in- 
fluences of the age. She had come 
of a good family herself, and she 
believed that it was in every way 
better to be so descended than to 
be sprung from an obscure and ig- 
noble stock. File, on the other 
hand, honestly thought that an- 
cestry was a matter of not the 
slightest importance, and that class 
differences were absurd, and con- 
trary to all right principles of 
social government. Yet he rather 
admired the aristocratic bearing of 
his hostess, and admitted that the 
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enuine article was very much 
superior to the imitations of it 
which he had sometimes seen on 
the other side of the Atlantic, on 
the few occasions when fate had 
thrown him into the society of 
ladies. A person of this kind 
would, he thought, give a “ tone” 
to his own household ; but while so 
thinking, he was not disposed to 
budge an inch from true republi- 
can principles. 

“T hope you like our country 
—the little you have seen of it,” 
said the lady at luncheon—a lun- 
cheon which would have sufficed 
File for twenty dinners. The pres- 
ence of a superfine butler and two 
stalwart footmen had, if any- 
thing, somewhat added to the usual 
gravity of the millionaire’s coun- 
tenance. 

“Tt is a very pretty country,” 
he said, “laid out and swept up 
like a garden. And to-day { saw 
the sun—it made things look quite 
home-like. They told me I should 
never see the sun in England, but 
Iam pretty certain I saw it on 
the way here.” 

“JT dare say you did; we really 
have it sometimes. In your own 
country you have it always, then ?” 

“ Always when we want it, and 
occasionally when we don’t. I 
should have thought you could not 
have raised anything here, and yet 
= do—especially pretty children. 
Vhat becomes of them all when 


they grow up ?” 
“That I cannot say,” said the 
lady, amused at the American’s 


unconsciousness of having said 
something which might have been 
tude if she had been a few years 
younger. “They tell me that all 
your women are beautiful. Is it 
true? What a pleasant place it 
must be to live in!” 

“T find it a pleasant place,” re- 
plied File ; “but I do not know 
much about the women. I live 
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very much alone, ana my business 
takes up all my time. Women 
and business, they say, do not go 
very well together, and I reckon 
there’s some truth in that.” 

“Have you ever been married, 
Mr File?” 

This question seemed, for a mo- 
ment, to disturb the great capital- 
ist’s composure. He fidgeted un- 
easily on his chair, and was a little 
annoyed to find the solemn eyes of 
the butler riveted upon him. 

“ Recollect, Mr File, you are not 
obliged to confess anything,” said 
young Tresham, with a laugh. 

“Then I guess I will let the 
point remain undecided,” replied 
the millionaire ; “ family history is 
seldom amusing to others. My 
own would be anything but amus- 
ing.” There was an undertone of 
sorrow in his voice which could 
not fail to strike so acute an ear as 
that of his hostess. Even 4 hundred 
millions, she thought, cannot buy 
everything. File relapsed into 
silence, from which he was only 
roused by hearing the young Bar- 
onet mention the name of Captain 
Tiltoff. In this he was immediate- 
ly interested, for he already knew 
the story of their coming to these 

arts. 

“ The Captain lives near you, I 
believe ?” he asked. 

“They are our nearest neigh- 
bours,” replied Lady Tresham, cold- 
y 3 “but we do not visit them. 

re they friends of yours ?” 

“T never saw them, but I knew 
the people who had the property 
before them.” 

“Ah! the Margraves. Well, 
they were at least better.” 

eginald’s cheek flushed as he 
listened to this’ worse than faint 
praise, but he said nothing. In- 
deed this was almost the first 
time the name of the Margraves 
had been mentioned at that board 
since their departure from the 
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county. Mother and son seemed 
to have tacitly agreed to avoid all 
reference to them. 

“T should like to see the house, 
if not the people,” said File. “Is 
it far from here ?” 

“About a mile. I will drive 
me over in the afternoon if you 
ike ; or if you prefer to walk, I 
will show yon a pleasant path 
through the park. The garden is 
by way of being a show-place in 
the neighbourhood, on account of 
the rhododendrons. You will find 
no difficulty in gaining admittance 
there.” 

“ These parks of yours are sey 
eee but they will not last muc 
onger,” remarked File; “they 
make the country look like a pic- 
ture-book. They would not be 
allowed at home.” 

“ Why not?” said Lady Tresh- 
am, with a shade of austerity in 
her manner. 

“ Because our theory is, that one 
class should not have an advantage 
over another. We are all equal.” 

“But not in wealth, are you? 
Is it so much worse to own land 
than money ?” 

“The money is always changing 
hands, you see. And if one man 
gets more than another, it is be- 
cause he has more gumption in his 
head. That is all there is ¢o it. 


Myself, I do not care for money. | 


It is only a burden.” 

“ A good many people would be 
= to relieve you of it,” said 

ginald, with a smile. “ You 
need not go far for candidates.” 

“T daresay not. But would they 
be able to play my game out? If 
they would, T think I should be 
willing to let them try, and I 
would come and settle down here.” 

“You settle in England ?” 

“ Why not ? You are backward 
in your political institootions, I 
allow ; but I could stand them for 
a hitch—I mean for a time. Since 
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I have seen your green fields, J 
have half a mind to try it” 
Whether File spoke in jest or in 
earnest his hearers were uncertain 
as he probably was himself. Yet 
it was true that the peaceful look 
of the country had given him a 
vague sort of desire to exchange 
his turbulent life for rest and quiet. 

“Then you had*better go and 
look at Four Yew Grange,” replied 
Reginald. “I daresay Tiltoff could 
be prevailed upon to part with it.” 

“Is he in difficulties ? ” 

*‘ He is always in difficulties, A 
man who plunges on the turf as he 
does would run through twenty for- 
tunes. And the Grange estate does 
notyield enough to keep himgoing.” 

“Tt is a small place, then?” 
File was now intent upon gettin 
all the information he could, ‘a 
listened carefully to every word. 

“Tt is what you would call a 
small place—perhaps it brings in 
£5000 a-year. That is not much 
for a man who makes a bad book 
on every race. The gallant Captain 
is over head and ears in debt, if all 
I am told be true.” 

File balanced a spoon upon 
his knife, and seemed plunged in - 
thought. 

“Deep in his stocks and schemes,” 
said Lady Tresham to herself as she 
rose from the table. But in reality 
Dexter File’s own affairs were at 
that moment far enough from his 
mind. 

“You really wish to go to the 
Grange ?” asked Reginald. 

“Yes, I will go; and, if you 
please, I will walk. It will do me 
good. Your air here smells as 
sweet as a scent-store. Put me on 
the way, and I will be off.” 

“Then come along. But beware 
of Tiltoff if you happen to see him. 
He will sit you down to a game of 
poker and clean you out. Recollect 
we know all about poker over here 
now.” 
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“Then that is more than I do. 
I never played at a game of chance 
in my life.” 

“Never at a small one, you 
mean ?” 

“Not at any kind of one, big 
or little. I never gamble; it is 
against my principles.” 

“What! not on the Stock Ex- 
change ?” 

“No, I never gamble there. I 
let other people do it, and take up 
their losings. That is not a game 
of chance with me.” 

The millionaire now took up his 
hat—the high hat which he wore 
wherever he went, on sea or on 
land—and in the course of a few 
minutes he found himself strolling 
on beneath an avenue of beech- 
trees, whose leaves glistened bright- 
ly inthe sun, and from whose wide- 
spreading boughs the birds were 
piping their most delightful lays. 
Clumps of hawthorn were just 
coming into bloom ; and occasion- 


ally, when the path went near 
enough to the highroad, the Amer- 


ican could see that even the 
hedges were covered with flowers 
—the wild rose, honeysuckle, and 
convolvulus grew over them in 
graceful festoons, and a lilac-bush 
added its pleasant colour to the 
scene and its delicious perfume to 
theair. A strange feeling of re- 
pose and contentment crept gradu- 
ally into the veins of the railroad 
king, and doubts crossed his mind 
whether it was worth while to go 
on living his New York existence, 
with all its cares and dangers—for 
it was not exempt from dangers. 
Not once or twice ‘only had _ his 
life been threatened, and in times 
of panic or excitement he carried 
it in his hand. 

It took him a long time to get 
over his walk, for he lingered often 
upon the way, thinking of this and 
that, and pausing to admire the 
fine old trees, for any one of which 
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he would gladly have paid a large 

rice if it could have been set up 
in his own grounds. At last he 
came within sight of the Grange, 
and easily found his way to the 
gardens, and entered them by a 
gate which some one had carelessly 
left open. From this point he 
could see the house to great advan- 
tage, and its many-gabled front 
and old mullioned windows capti- 
vated him at the first glance. He 
thought to himself that it could 
not be a very pleasant ay to be 
obliged to give up a home like that, 
and go and live in London lodgings. 
There was a beautiful view over 
pleasant fields and meadows to the 
hills beyond, on the sides of which 
the yellow gorse shone in the sun 
like the finest gold. From thence 
the moors extended for many a 
mile, till they seemed to melt 
away into a thin purple line. File, 
though his acquaintance with na- 
ture was but a slight and casual 
one, greatly preferred this prospect 
to‘anything which he had seen in 
London. 

Presently an elderly man ap- 
peared upon the scene, and File 
walked up to him and explained 
his visit. He wished very much 
to see the gardens. He knew at 
once that the man must be the 
gardener, for he diffused around 
him the fine, rich aroma of an 
old rum - puncheon, and Dexter 
had noticed that the same pecu- 
liarity was frequently to be de- 
tected in his own gardener on 
Staten Island. Clearly, therefore, 
it could not be “ something in the 
mould,” as File’s man had once 
assured him it was. 

File praised ,everything that he 
saw, all the more sincerely because 
he did not know the least thing 
in life about flowers, fruit, or vege- 
tables. He walked on with his 
hands behind his back, and his 
eyes fixed upon the gravel path ; 
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but apparently he was listening at- 
tentively to the man’s remarks. 

“ You ought to have seen this 
a sir, when my old master, 

quire Margrave, had it. You 
see, his daughter took a great in- 
terest in it, and was here and there 
about it a dozen times a-day. The 
gentleman as lives here now has 
never been near it once, and missus 
has only been twice—and then she 
never asked a question. She was 
talking to a foreign-looking gentle- 
man all the time.’ 

“ Are they much here ?” 

“ What, the foreigner? Nearly 
always, it seems to me. They 
calls him a Baron; but that’s what 
they call’em all nowadays. I dare- 
say his father played a _ hurdy- 
gurdy. Baron Phlog—that’s his 
name. Maybe you’ve heard of 
him, sir?” 

“I did not mean the foreigner 
—I mean the captain and his 
wife?” 

“ Well, he’s not here much, be- 
cause he’s generally off racing, or 
up in London. There he is now 
walking up and down in front of 
the house—the sporting-looking 
gent. The other one is him as 
they call the Baron.” 

File looked in the direction in- 
dicated, and saw that the two 
persons in question were holding 
an animated conversation together, 
and that the “ sporting gent” was 
using a great deal of gesture, and 
puffing away occasionally at a 
cigar. The millionaire made up 
his mind that he would see him a 
little nearer, but not just then. 

“Your old master, Mr. Mar- 
grave, lived here all the time, did 
he ?” . 

“Ay, he did. I recollect his 
father too—a sour-tempered old 
man he was, and never cared for 
his son, or for anybody else but 
himself. This Captain and_ his 
wife were always around him, 


makin’ believe that they loved 
him a precious deal better than 
their own selves. I daresay it 
was through that as he made the 
will we’ve all heard of. It ain't 
right to go agin your own flesh and 
blood ; and if the old man had 
ever seen Miss Kate, he never 
could have gone agin her, I'll bet 
you a quart—I mean, I’m quite 
sure. Why, sir, she was as ciyil- 
spoken to us all as if we were 
friends and not servants ; and I 
reckon we were all mighty cast 
down when she left us.” 

“You reckon, did you say?” 

“JT daresay I did, sir; but I 
wasn’t noticing. Is there anything 
wrong in that ?” 

“Nothing—but I thought no 
one said ‘I reckon’ but an Amer. 
ican.” 

“So you’re an American, sir? 
That’s the country to live in, ac- 
cording to all I’ve heard tell. I 
sometimes think I should like to 
leave this old place and go there, 
although I was born and bred on 
it, and never thought of going from 
it while Squire Margrave was here. 
And as for Miss Kate—well, sir, 
she was like a fine spring morning. 
It made you feel young again only 
to look at her. You’ve seen that 
sort, I daresay, sir?” 

“T almost forget, but I should 
like well enough to see her.” 

“And so should I, sir, a-walk- 
ing on the terrace there instead of 
that bad lot.” 

This was nearly all the man had 
to communicate,and File’s curiosity 
with regard to the house being for 
the present satisfied, he turned his 
face once more towards Owlscote. 
But first he glanced at Captain 
Tiltoff, and said beneath his breath, 
“You and I will have somethin 
to say to each other yet, my frien 
—but not till everything is ready. 
And if that is not very soon, 
guess it will not be your fault!” 
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Young Tresham had strolled out 
to meet the millionaire, and found 
him slowly plodding along, oblivi- 
ous of everything but his own re- 
flections. 

“Well, you have seen all that 
you wished? We began to think 
that you were lost.” 

“] have not seen all that I 
wished,” said the millionaire, “ but 
all that Icould. Does your friend 
Mr Delvar know those people, the 
Tiltoffs ?” 

“Oh yes, he is a great friend of 
theirs—especially of Mrs Tiltoff. 
She has many friends.” 

“T must ask him to introduce 
me to them. Margrave must have 
felt ita great blow to leave that 
house. Have you seen him in 
London?” File scrutinised Tresh- 


am very keenly as he asked the 
question, which, indeed, was not 
put at haphazard. 

“Tam sorry to say that I have 
not, but it is through no fault of 


mine. The truth is, he has shown 
no desire to see any of his old 
friends. Everybody would have 
treated him the same as ever ; but 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE 


It was true enough, as every 
body was saying, that matters were 
not going on well with the new 
owners of the Grange. A change 
of fortune had not changed the 
character of Captain Tiltoff. When 
all was going wrong with his af- 
fairs, he had found no great dif- 
ficulty in running deeply into debt ; 
and now that it was known he had 
come into possession of five thou- 
sand a-year,it seemedcomparatively 
easy to spend ten. He belonged 
to two clubs in London which had 
almost succeeded in taking the 
place once held by Crockford’s— 
at one of them the favourite game 
was baccarat, and at the other 
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I suppose he did not think so, I 
am very sorry for it. : 

“Then you have not cut him, to 
use your English expression ?”’ 

“Cut him? Why should I? 
You do not understand my feeling 
towards him, or you would not 
make such a suggestion.” 

“T thought perhaps his loss of 
fortune had cost him what it does 
all men, the world over—the loss 
of friends.” 

“Then let me assure you that 
oe are mistaken. We should all 

e only too glad to see the Mar- 
graves once more among us,” 

“Including your mother?” 

“Yes, including my mother,” 
replied the Baronet, looking at his 
guest with some surprise. They 
now stood once more within the 
old hall. 

“Then before very long I hope 

ou will have your wish gratified,” 
said File, in his slow and distinct 
way, and with the nearest ap- 
proach to a smile which was ever 
geen on his grim visage ; and then, 
with a friendly nod, he beat a 
retreat to his own room. 


TILTOFFS AT HOME. 


poker. Both presented every op- 
portunity that a man could desire 
for losing money. Where poker is 
played, no other game at cards is 
found to hold its own very long. 
Whist is too long and too compli- 
cated, and even écarté is stupid. 
People who have been used to ex- 
press trains would find it slow 
work to travel constantly by the 
stage-coach ; and the confirmed 
oker-player has the same feeling 
in refererice to other games. Poker 
is short, sharp, and devisive, and 
yet its changes are sudden and un- 
expected, and the worst player ma 
now and then sweep the boar 
The boatmen on the Mississippi 
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river, who have the credit of dis- 
covering poker, thought nothing of 
sitting up all-night over it after a 
long day’s work ; and if it was not 
very much that they risked, they 
might with justice have boasted 
that they risked all they had. The 
wealthier frequenters of the Lon- 
don clubs can do no more. 

Captain Tiltoff had become an 
inveterate poker-player ; but in 
that as in most other gambling 
enterprises, he was born to be un- 
lucky. Some men, it is said, never 
pick up a good hand at cards ; and 
most of us have met such persons 
at a whist-table. Change the suit 
or change the pack, and it is all 
the same—they invariably scrape 
= all the rubbish. The American 

inister who imported the game 
into England laid it down that 
there were two essential conditions 
to success—good cards, and, as ,he 
expressed it, with characteristic 
directness, “ plenty of cheek.” It 
cannot, perhaps, be said that Til- 
toff was deficient in the second 
requisite, but it was not the right 
sort of “cheek” with which he 
happened to be endowed. When 
a bad hand was dealt to him, he 
could not look as if it were a good 
one. The great art of poker is to 
hold a very bad hand, and yet 
drive all the other players out of 
the field. This can be done with- 
out fear of discovery, for if the 
other players beat a retreat, the 
bad hand need never be shown. 
Occasionally Tiltoff tried to follow 
the American Minister’s rule of 
“ standing pat and betting high,” 
but his face or his restless manner 
betrayed him ; some one invariably 
decided to “see” it through, and 
Tiltoff’s vain attempt to “bluff” re- 
coiled on his own head. By this 
pretty little amusement he had 
contrived to spend his first year’s 
income in less than three months ; 
and he by no means reduced his 


other expenses in the effort to 
make things even. On the cop. 
trary, the more he lost at the card. 
table, the more he spent elsewhere, 
The Four Yew-Trees had a master 
who was on the highroad to ruin, 

All this was not hidden from his 
wife. Stories of his exploits reached 
her ears through many different 
channels ; but the truth had long 
since been brought home to her, 
that she could not hope to exercise 
any influence over even his smallest 
acts. The current of their lives 
ran apart. If there was pleasure 
to be had, the husband preferred 
to take it. where his wife could not 
follow him. She, he thought, could 
do well enough without either 
pleasure or sympathy. There are 
some women who can reconcile 
themselves to a lot of this kind, 
not only without open murmuring, 
but without much inward discon- 
tent ; and for the first few years 
after her marriage, Beatrice Tiltoff 
had done so. ut it is not the 
wisest thing in the world fora 
husband to treat with habitual 
neglect a woman who is much ad- 
mired by other men. Tiltoff would 
have admitted this in any case but 
his own. His observation of life 
was neither keen nor profound, 
but it had been sufficient to show 
him that the course which he was 
pursuing sometimes led to a very 
unpleasant series of events. But 
the possibility of his supplying a 
personal illustration of the perils 
of this course never occurred to 
his mind. He was aware that his 
wife was very much alone, for the 
neighbouring families had shown 
no great desire to be on intimate 
terms with them. Nearly all the 
society which Beatrice had was 
that which he provided for her dur- 
ing the occasional visits which he 
condescended to pay to the house; 
and they had become very occa- 
sional, for the Captain himself pre- 
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ferred the comfort of his chambers 
in St. James’s Street to the gloomy 
solitudes of the Grange. When 
he went into the country, he hated 
to go alone, and he was always 

Jad to invite Baron Phlog, who 
amused him, and Delvar the editor, 
when he could get him. For Delvar 
was a man who had no lack of 
invitations, especially now that his 
party were in power, and that his 
newspaper had come to be regarded 
as an organ of the Government. 
Then there was a Captain Bantam, 
a fussy little warrior with a squeaky 
voice, who had succeeded in per- 
suading himself that he was a 
greater tenor than Mario in his 
palmy days, and who was perpet- 
ually singing ‘“ Good-bye, sweet- 
heart ” to Mrs. Tiltoff, with a vague 
idea that she would not be able to 
stand out long against his captivat- 
ing strains, For Baron Phlog this 
enamoured vocalist had a particular 
aversion, which he took no pains 
to conceal from his host. Out of 
these materials, poor Beatrice had 
to extract what amusement she 
could; and it was not surprising 
that, under the circumstances, the 
diplomatist had come to be con- 
sidered by her as the best friend 
she had in the world. 

He was always so patient with 
her—always so appreciative and 
sympathetic. He was aware of 
her troubles, and had a way of 
. making known his sorrow for her 
hard lot which went to her heart, 
while it never was obtruded in 
such a fashion as that it could 
wound her pride. Pity she would 
have resented ; but this gentle, 
veiled, unexpressed but unmis- 
takable sympathy—there was no- 
thing to resent in that. She felt 
that the Baron understood the 
burdens which weighed upon her, 
and that, had it been possible, he 
would have taken them upon him- 
self rather than have seen her 
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suffer under them. By him, at 
least, she was not undervalued. 
Woman must have some one to 
lean upon, and Beatrice knew from 
bitter experience how vain it was 
to look even for true friendship, 
much less for love, from her hus- 
band. He was very well satisfied 
to throw her into the society of 
Phlog, for then she was not 
troubling him with her complain- 
ings and remonstrances, There are 
households in which a similar state 
of affairs may exist for some time 
without disaster, but it is not safe 
to assume that disaster will never 
come. 

Now it had happened that.the ani- 
mated conversation between Tiltoff 
and the Baron, which File had 
observed at a distance, was occa- 
sioned by the difficulties in which 
the worthy Captain just then found 
himself involved, for this was a 
case in which husband and wife 
somehow reposed unhesitating con- 
fidence in the same adviser. Til- 
toff looked upon the diplomatist 
as a senpichebl safe man—he had 
seen a good deal of the worid, and 
could be trusted. It pleased Phlog 
to think that he was so regarded ; 
and to do him justice, the advice 
which he gave to the Captain, when 
it was invited, was eminently con- 
ducive to the interests of the 
family. Had Tiltoff taken it, he 
would have exchanged a hazardous 
road for a safe one. 

“The fact is,” Tiltoff had said, 
“T am getting into a tight place, 
Baron. The Two Thousand went 
all wrong with me, as you know ; 
and ever since then, I have been 
deuced unlucky at the club. Talk-_ 
ing of that, how is it you never look 
in upon us now ?” 

“T have given up cards—for the 
present.” 

«We went it a little too strong, 
eh ? You heard that little Bantam 
in there”—the Captain made a 
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motion with his thumb towards 
the drawing-room windows—“ lost 
a couple of thousand the other 
night ?” 

“To you?” 

“No such luck ; I only wish it 
had been—for between ourselves, 
he has got my paper to a pretty 
stiff amount in his pocket, and [ 
wish I had it back in mine. _Ban- 
tam is not a creditor I should 
have picked out for choice. Never 
owe any money to a man who is 
hard up himself. That poor little 
beggar has not a penny to bless 
himself with, and yet nothing will 
keep him away from the green 
table. What do you say to such 
a fellow as that ?” 

“T should say,” said the Baron, 
rolling a cigarette slowly, “that 
he must be what you call an 
ass.” 

“That’s just it; but all the 
same, he has got my I O U’s in 
his pocket—half-a-dozen of them 
—-and I cannot takethem up. By 
Jove!” added the Captain, asa new 
light seemed to dawn upon him, 
“perhaps you will say that I am 
no better than he is—an ass too, 
eh?” 

“My dear Captain, you are a 
very different man. Do not let 
us talk of you and your friend 
there in one breath. By the by, 
what has become of Mr Dalvar - 

“T left him in the drawing-room 
talking to my. wife. You know 
she is an old friend of his—-knew 
her before her marriage, I believe. 
And I wish he had married her 
himself.” But these last words 
were not uttered in a tone which 
was intended for the Baron’s ear. 

“Clever man,” said the diplom- 
atist, who generally spoke well of 
everybody. “All editors are so 
clever!” 

“ Well, they all think they are,” 
remarked the Captain; “don’t 
know half so much as they fancy 
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they do, according to my idea, 
These fellows are stirring up q 
pretty mess for us in England,— | 
don’t you think so?” 

“Thave so little knowledge of 
your politics,” replied the diplom. - 
atist, with an innocent smile, 
“that I cannot judge. But let us 
come back to yourself, my dear 
Captain Tiltoff. If you find that 
your losses inconvenience you, why 
not imitate my humble example, 
and sound a retreat from the field 2” 

“ Because I must have money,” 

“Pardon me. That seems a 
poor reason for continuing to lose 
it.” 

“ Ah, but I shall not always go 
on losing. Luck is bound to take 
a turn. Some of these nights 
Ishall make a big coup, and get 
straight again, and then I will 
give it up finally—I will, I pro- 
mise you.” 

“ Well, that is good. But if I 
were you, I think I would cut 
short my losses, as the great bank- 
er of my country said, and get out 
of it at once.” 

“ And how would you meet my . 
liabilities ?” 

“By retrenchment,” said the 
Baron, simply. 

“ Retrenchment!” burst out 
the Captain, with a coarse laugh, 
“ By Jupiter ! it is evident you do 
not know Mdlle. Marina.” 

“Mdlle. Marina?” repeated 
Phlog, gravely. “Yes, I have 
heard of her. She is the person: 
who sings in the comic operas. Is 
she, then, a friend of yours?” 

“Well, they say so,” said the 
Captain. with a grin. “TI have 
known her the last six months, 
and you ought to know her too. 
She is the best fun out—ten times 
more amusing off the stage than 
she is on it.” 

“TI can quite believe you,” re- 
plied the diplomatist, with a little 
touch of malice which was lost up- 
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on his friend. “ And is she, then, 
extravagant ?” 

« Not worse than the rest of 
them. Light come, light go, is 
their rule with money. Suppose 

ou come and see her some night, 
after the theatre? We will have 
a grand supper in your honour.” 

“« Alas, I cannot eat supper, nor 
sit up late at night ! And will you 
give up Mademoiselle also when 
you give up cards ?” 

“T must give it all up pretty 
soon, unless something takes a turn 
for the better. This confounded 
place brings in scarcely anything, 
and you can’t raise very much 
on such a property. Somehow 
or other, the lawyers fight shy of 
it. They seem to fancy that my 
cousin Margrave may yet give us 
trouble, but he can’t. When a 
man comes into a place as I did 
into this, the lawyers are always 
suspicious. I have raised fifteen 
thousand, and that’s about the end 
And if my 


of my tether, I fear. 

wife knew that, it wouldn’t put 

her on better terms with me.” 
“Then you have not told her?” 


“Tell her! Why should I? 
Could she pay the money, do you 
think? Beatrice was as poor as a 
church-mouse when I married her, 
and she hasn’t got a relation in 
the world who is worth having. 
I would tell her fast enough if I 
thought she could get me out of 
the scrape. Of course you will not 
drop a word to her of this?” 

The Baron smiled, and shook 
his head. “These matters,” he 
said, “are too dangerous for me 
to meddle with. Secrecy is the 
badge of all my tribe. Shall we 
goin?” 

That night, while Tiltoff and 
Bantam were playing billiards, 
Baron Phlog and Beatrice con- 
versed long together, but the di- 
rep was true to his word. 

e felt very little inclination, in- 
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deed, to be the bearer of evil tid- 
ings. No hint of the mortgages 
or of Mdlle. Marina passed his 
lips. 

“You were talking a long time 
with my husband this evening,” 
Beatrice had said. “Was he un- 
usually interesting ?” 

“Not unusually, perhaps, but 
the Captain is never dull. It is a 
pity that he has not more oceupa- 
tion. Why does he not go into 
Parliament ?” 

Beatrice looked up at him with 
half-comical surprise. “ Why, what 
could he do there if he went ?” she 
asked. 

“What everybody else does— 
make speeches. Then he would 
be noticed, and get an office. No- 
body need despair of that now ;— 
is it not so?” 

“ Perhaps it is ; but you do not 
know the Captain. If the game of 
et sor were a game at cards, my 

usband would be eligible to join 
in it—though he would always 
lose. But we have not quite come 
to that yet.” 

“Tt would not be a bad plan. 
But are you not a little hard upon 
your husband ?” 

“Is he not a little hard upon 
me ?” said Beatrice in a low tone, 
and with a light shining in her eyes 
which did not escape the Baron’s 
scrutinising glance; “is he not 
hard upon me? Where does he 
spend the greater part of his life, 
and in whose company? Is not 
everybody good enough for him but 
his wife?” 

“That is not the way, my dear 
friend, that he looks at it. Simpl 
he does not think — that is all. 
Men are often like that ; careless 
and selfish. But this will pass in 
time — Captain Tiltoff must one 
day surrender to the charms of 
home, as we all do.” 

“He has been some time about 
it,” said Beatrice, with deep con- 

U 
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tempt in her face and voice. “ You 
waste your time, Baron, in taking 
up his cause. Did you ever hear 
of Mdlle. Marina ?” 

The diplomatist could not repress 
a startled look of. astonishment, in 
spite of all his caution. An hour 
or two ago he could have said that 
he had not heard of such a person 
—now he merely shrugged his 
shoulders, and was silent. 

“She is one of my husband’s 
friends. If you have any curiosit 
to see the kind of associates whic 
he finds congenial to his disposi- 
tion, ask him to introduce you to 
her. They say she is charming.” 

* But I have no curiosity to see 
her. Some one, I fear, has been 
poisoning your mind with calum- 
nies. People who repeat such tales 
as these to a wife are not worthy 
of your belief. They are unworthy 
of you—and of him.” The Baron 
brought himself to add the three 
last words with some difficulty. 

* No one has told me any tales ; 
only I have seen her letters to 
him. They were on the library 
table one morning when I went 
into the room, and I read them. 
They left me very little to learn 
from tale bearers. And for this 
man I have given up my life,” said 


she bitterly, and with tears in her 
eyes. 

“It may be a mistake—thege 
letters ——-” 

“There is no mistake, Baron,” 
interrupted Beatrice. “Let ug 
talk no more about it. My path 
is not harder than it was before— 
and I must go patiently upon it to 
the end. But do not again seek 
to convince me that I have judged 
him harshly.” 

Then the Baron leaned towards 
her, and spoke long and earnestly 
in a low soft voice ; and what he 
said must have had some effect 
upon her, for now the tears fell 
fast upon her hands. Perhaps it 
was with a view of wiping them 
away that the diplomatist took 
them in his own, and was about 
raising them to his lips, when the 
door opened quietly, and Delvar 
entered. In an instant he had 
gone out again, unperceived. 

“So, then, people are not far 
wrong in what they have been 
whispering about this wonderful 
Baron,” said Delvar to himself as 
he walked off to his room for the 
night. “There will be another 
paragraph for my dear professional 
friends and brethren, the society 
editors, before long.” 
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The Berkshire Ridgeway. 


THE BERKSHIRE RIDGEWAY. 


AcuRVED line of Chalk Downs, 
extending nearly the whole length 
of Berkshire, is the most distinct- 
ive feature among the natural 
characteristics of the county. Its 
northern front shelves down ab- 
ruptly over a broad valley tra- 
versed by the river Thames and 
its tributary the Ock; while to 
the south it gradually slants away 
into the valley of the Kennet, the 
next principal tributary on this 
side, which enters the Thames at 
Reading. The Downs belong to 
the series of hills which extend 
across the neighbouring counties. 
Westward they are continued with- 
out a break by the similar Downs 
of Wiltshire. Eastward, divided 
only by the channel of the Thames, 
the line proceeds in the Chiltern 
Hills of South Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire. The traveller 
by the Great Western Railway 
passes through this break in the 
hills shortly after leaving Read- 
ing; and when he emerges a 
little later into the open district, 
the undulating line of the Berk- 
shire Downs, bounding his _hori- 
zon on the left, becomes the most 
prominent object in view for some 
twenty-five miles, until he passes 
out of the county at Shrivenham. 

The Thames owes a large pro- 
portion of its stream to these 
hills. Not only do they supply 
the Ock on one side, and the Lam- 
bourne, which flows into the Ken- 
net,on the other, but they hold 
large quantities of water in the 
rifts and crevices with which a 
chalk formation is everywhere 
penetrated, and contribute this 
from time to time through springs 
beneath the bed. Thus, at the 
point where the river’ breaks 
through, between the Berkshire 


Downs and the Oxfordshire Chil- 
terns, it is said to receive an 


accession of water through the 
larger than is afforded 


springs 
by all its upper tributaries— 
Piston Ock, Cherwell, Windrush, 
Evenlode—put together. The in- 
creased volume of the river below 
this point is plainly to be recog- 
nised. And it has been noticed 
that in the third year after an 
unusually heavy rainfall the flood 
is as a rule proportionately large, 
thus indicating the length of time 
which the chalk-beds require to 
collect and transmit the water. 
At the opposite end of the Downs, 
the little river Lambourne rises 
above the town of the same name, 
and illustrates in another way the 
peculiar influences exercised by the 
chalk upon the streams that flow 
from it. It is said that the Lam- 
bourne flows more freely in winter 
than in summer, and this is attrib- 
uted by geologists to some un- 
usual structure in a cavity of the 
hill, perhaps causing the spring to 
act as a kind of siphon, as in the 
well-known ebbing and flowing 
well in the limestone scar of the 
Craven Hills in Yorkshire. 

Along the front edge of the 
Downs, which form this backbone 
of Berkshire, there runs a green 
turf road, known as the Ridgeway. 
Tradition tells that a few years ago 
a solitary sign-post stood near the 
eastern end of it, bearing the very 
concise direction, “ Streatley 1 mile, 
Devizes 50.” It must have been 
of little value to the traveller on 
the Ridgeway ; but to those who 
have never seen the road, this sign- 
post will give a good idea of its 
character. There was nothing else 
to notify. Right and left, indeed, 
there are villages: Compton and the 
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lisleys, Farnborough, Fawley, and 
others, in hollows on the one side ; 
Aston, Blewbury, Upton, Chilton, 
Hendred, Ardington, Lockinge, 
Letcombe, and the rest, at the 
verge of the plain on the other 
side. But the Ridgeway ignores 
them all. It goes from Streatle 
to Devizes, and passes psc 
nowhere. “Streatley 1 mile, De- 
vizes 50,” was all that it could 
say for itself; yet the interest 
of its course-will repay the 
traveller. 

Of all the antiquities of a 
country, the roads are necessar- 
ily the oldest. We study its 
earthworks and burying-grounds, 
its castles and churches, its coins 
and pottery; but while these 
things mark the progress of man’s 
dominion, the roads mark its origin. 
Following the natural features of 
the country in the hills and rivers, 
or appropriating the cross - tracks 
by which the the wild animals de- 
scended from the high ground to 
the water, it was by these means 
that man first laid claim to the 
possession of the land, Gradually 
the trail through the woods wid- 
ened into a waggon-track, and at 
last developed into a road. If 
you wish to read aright the his- 
tory of a district, of a city, or 
of a village, you must begin by 
learning the alphabet of its roads. 

And the Ridgeway has a long 
history. The enthusiastic anti- 
quary, in ‘The Scouring of the 
White Horse,’ gives no exaggerated 
account of its importance: “The 
Tenth Legion, sir, has probably 
marched along this road ; Severus 
and Agricola have ridden along it, 
sir; Augustine’s monks have car- 
ried the cross along it.” For in 
ancient times it was part of one of 
the most famous roads in the island. 
It belonged to the Icknield Street, 
which crossed the entire breadth 
of England from Norwich to Exe- 


ter, taking its name from the peo- 
ple in whose domains it started, 
—the Icen-eld Street, or the old 
street of the Iceni. Across Berk. 
shire, and previously through the 
adjacent part of Oxfordshire, it 
wasadouble road. The line on the 
high ground, after passing along 
the brow of the Chilterns. gradu- 
ally descends to Goring ; and a 
portion of it in this district still 
retains a corrupted form of its old 
name—the Hackney Way. Then 
it crosses the river, and enters 
Berkshire at Streatley, rising at 
once by a steep ascent to the 
Ridgeway. The name of Streatley 
tells its own tale. Lye or lea is a 
place where cattle lie—an open 
meadow among woods. This pic. 
turesque spot, between the river 
and the overshadowing hillside, 
was the lea of the stveet—the mea- 
dow from which the great highway 
started afresh after the passage of 
the river. A fine boulder, former] 
lying upon this hill by the all 
side, but now removed, was sup- 
ewe by some antiquaries to have 
een set up by the Romans for a 
milestone. The corresponding line 
of the Icknield Street at the foot 
of the hills crosses the Thames at 
Moulsford. When it reaches Wan- 
tage, it appears to become identi- 
fied for some distance with the 
Port. Way—the Roman road from 
London to Bath—which passes over 
the Oxfordshire Chilterns at right 
angles, and enters Berkshire at 
Wallingford. This is the course 
by which, in the middle ages, the 
important traffic in wool and other 
commodities was brought from 
South Wales and Gloucestershire 
to London, until, in 1415, as Cam- 
den tells us, it was diverted a 
few miles farther northward, new 
bridges being built for it at Bur- 
ford and Culham. Thus the road 
passed through oo and Ben- 
son, re-entering the Port Way on 
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the brow of the Chilterns at Nuf- 
field, but missing Wallingford ; and 
this town, whose previous import- 
ant history we shall presently no- 
tice, fell at once into a state of 
decay, from which it has only par- 
tially recovered itself. At the 
close of the eighteenth century, 
however, the portion of the Port 
Way which lies between Nuffield 
and Wantage was reinstated as a 
highway, chiefly on the old lines, 
under the influence of an illustri- 
ous inhabitant of Wallingford, Sir 
William Blackstone, the commen- 
tator on the laws of England. 
Another modern highroad, meeting 
this at Harwell, starts from Streat- 
ley, incorporating a portion of the 
lower Icknield Way as far as Up- 
ton, where it turns off across the 
valley. But the remaining portion, 
from this point to the western ex- 
tremity of Berkshire, only exists 
in the form of parish roads, and in 


some parts has disappeared. 

It is time that we return to that 
portion of the upper Icknield Way 
which forms the Berkshire Ridge- 


way. There was a short period in 
English history when this became 
important as a boundary between 
two hostile kingdoms. The great 
natural boundary along all this 
portion of the country was of 
course the river Thames. North 
of it was the midland kingdom of 
Mercia, the markland or border- 
land belonging to the Western 
Angles, and south of it was that 
of Wessex, or the Western Saxons, 
each of them stretching indefinitely 
westward in the direction of the 
lands which the old British tribes 
still held against them. But for a 
considerable time Oxfordshire had 
been lost to the Angles and pos- 
sessed by the Saxons. Then the 
famous Offa reigned in Mercia, 
and set himself to strengthen his 
kingdom, and extend its limits. 
Cynewulf,the weak king of Wessex, 
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had his palace at Benson or Ben- 
sington, some eight miles up the 
river from our starting-point ; and 
here he was attacked t Offa. The 
battle of Bensington was fought in 
777%. Probably the name of Crow- 
marsh Battle, a hamlet in the 
parish, preserves the memory of it. 
And the result of this battle was 
not only to reconquer Oxfordshire 
for the Mercian kingdom, but also 
to extend that kingdom southward 
as far as the Berkshire Downs. 
It added to Mercia all the north- 
ern portion of Berkshire, from the 
Downs to the river. Along the 
western boundary of his kingdom 
Offa’s Dyke was thrown up as a 
protection against the Welshmen. 
But here the brow of the Downs 
was chosen as a natural rampart, 
and the Ridgeway, instead of the 
river, became the dividing line be- 
tween Saxon and Angle for fifty 
years. 

And now that we have thus 
made ourselves acquainted with 
the general character and import- 
ance of the old road along the hills, 
we may proceed to notice the chief 
features which mark its course. If 
we climb Streatley Hill, and emerge 
upon the open Downs at the back 
of Unwell Wood, we pass under 
a rounded eminence which rises 
above the level line, and forms a 
prominent landmark in all the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. It is 
distinctly the highest point of this 
eastern portion of the Downs. 
Some traces of fortification are still 
to be seen upon it, and its tradi- 
tional name is Lowbury, the Hill- 
Fort. Although its interest is 
perhaps but little known, there are 
few spots in England whose his- 
tory is more important ; for mod- 
ern historians are generally agreed 
in regarding this as the site of the 
battle of Ashtown. What is now 
called Ashdown is the park of Lord 
Craven at the opposite end of the 
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Berkshire Downs, and there most 
of the older writers supposed that 
the battle was fought. The village 
of Ashbury marks the site of a for- 
tified position in front of it. But 
in old times the name of Ashdown 
belonged to the entire range, from 
the ash-trees with which the slopes 
were wooded ; just as Berkshire 
generally appears to derive its name 
from the birch-tree, and the neigh- 
bouring county of Buckingham is 
Beckenham (the home among the 
beeches or beckens). ‘“ Near Let- 
combe,” writes a historian of a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, “is a 
shrubby place still called the Ashes, 
and Letcombe Ashes, where, as I 
have been informed by a curious 
and learned gentleman of thisneigh- 
bourhood, grew withinthe memory 
of several persons lately dead, abun- 
dance of tall and very fair ashes : 
these probably were the last of this 
sort destroyed hereabouts.” The 
same writer mentions “a _ place 
called Ashen-Pen, still more east- 
ward.”* Further than this, we 
have a district south of Isley still 
bearing the name of Ashridge, and 
adjoining it is Ash Close; and again 
a little southward is Cold Ash, or 
the hill of the ash; and eastward 
is Ashamstead, on the high ground 
above Streatley. This chain of 
local names might alone be suffi- 
cient to suggest that Ashdown was 
not originally the designation of 
one small portion of the district. 
And if we turn to the ‘Saxon 
Chronicle,’ we find that, in 1005, 
when the Danes had ravaged and 
destroyed the town of Wallingford, 
they spent the following nigat 
at Cholsey, “and wendon him tha 
andlang Aescesdune to Cwichel- 
meshlaewe.” From Cholsey “they 
went along Ashdown to Cwichelm’s 
Hill.” Of this hill we shall pres- 
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ently learn more ; and its posi. 
tion proves that the chronicler up. 
derstood Ashdown to include the 
Downs about Lowbury, by which 
the Danish army must have passed 
thither from Cholsey. 

It is from another Saxon chron. 
icler, Asser, Bishop of Sherborne, 
that we have the record of the 
battle of Ashdown, as he received 
it from eyewitnesses of the event, 
He had himself visited the site; 
and his account, as we shall see, 
proves clearly enough that the 
fighting took place in the eastern 
portion of the district to which the 
name was applied. Nearly a cen. 
tury had now elapsed since the 
battle of Bensington was fought 
between the Mercians and _ the 
West Saxons. We have come to 
the time when the kingdom oi 
Wessex had gradually extended 
itself, not only over the strip of 
Berkshire which it had lost, not 
only over Oxfordshire, which had 
once belonged to it, but over great 
parts of the neighbouring king. 
doms. Gradually the south-east- 
ern kingdoms of Kent, Essex, and 
Sussex had been incorporated into 
it. Then the Angles of the east 
coast were subdued, and next 
Mercia fell. Finally, Egbert, who 
completed these victories, received 
the homage of the chieftains of 
Northumbria, and so is commonly 
reckoned as the first king of united 
England. 

But the invasions of the Danish 
tribes had already commenced. 
They had settled themselves in 
many places on the eastern and 
southern coasts, and had made 
successful incursions into the 
weaker inland districts. So the 
time had arrived when they be- 
thought themselves of attacking 
the great central power of Wessex. 


-_————— 





*Wise, quoted in the ‘ Transactions of the Newbury District Field-Club,’ 1870- 
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They marched as far as Reading, 
and planted themselves in the 
meadow that on the angle 
of the Kennet and the Thames. 
On the upper side of this meadow 
the splendid abbey of the Nor- 
mans was afterwards erected; and 
now the modern prison stands in 
front of the ruins, while the chim- 
neys of the famous biscuit-factory 
rise above them. Across the lower 
art of the same meadow, the em- 
fankment of the Great Western 
Railway passes; and as you look 
down on the right before entering 
Reading station, you see the meet- 
ing of the rivers. In the corner 
which was thus protected by the 
water, the Danes fixed their camp, 
and from it a portion of their force 
was making its way towards the 
high ground of the county. The 
Saxons checked them in a severe 
fight at Englefield, but were after- 
wards defeated in an attack upon 
the camp at Reading, in which 
Ethelwulf, the alderman of Berk- 
shire, was slain. After this the 
Danes followed up their advantage, 
and before the eleventh day from 
their first settlement at Reading, 
they had arrived successfully at 
the position which they chiefly de- 
sired to occupy. They marched 
up, we may presume, by Englefield, 
Bradfield, } 2 een be ,» and Ald- 
worth, They were now at the 
Ridgeway of the Downs, on ground 
which at this time was practically 
the key to the occupation of the 
whole of England. 

The Saxons met the Danes on 
Ashdown in the early morning, 
four days after their defeat on the 
banks of the river. If the neigh- 
bourhood of the modern Ashdown 
is the site of the battle, three days 
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must have sufficed for the Danes 
to recover themselves after the 
previous fight, and to complete 
this lengthy march. In _ those 
three days the one army must 
have followed the other not only 
up to the ridge, but for twenty 
miles along it, while the pursued 
must have passed by several emi- 
nent positions of the most obvious 
advantage. Thus the recorded 
facts refuse to connect themselves 
with the western district of the 
Downs ;’ while the common mis- 
take of historians is amply ex- 
plained by the preservation of the 
name of Ashdown in that district 
only, by the connection of that 
district with the famous warrior 
to whom the battle introduces us, 
and by the existence of the great 
White Horse monument which a 
false tradition has associated with 
his memory. 

But the chronicle of Asser is 
consistent in belief, and its details 
exactly suit the locality, if we ac- 
cept Lowbury Hill, at the eastern 
end of the ancient Ashdown, as 
the height of which the Danes took 
possession. Here King Ethelred 
with his brother Alfred, after their 
repulse at Reading, again con- 
fronted the foe, but were only able 
to occupy a lower level. We must 
infer that they had travelled by a 
different route, probably along the 
bank of the Thames, and had 
reached’ the same point of the 
Downs on the northern side. They 
occupied, no doubt, an offshoot of 
the ridge which rises above Chol- 
sey, and still bears the name of 
King’s Standing. The writer of 
this paper found, some thirty years 
ago, in a gravel-pit upon this hill, 
two human skulls, which may be 





! The arguments are those of Mr. James Parker, in a lecture delivered at Ox- 
ford in 1871. in recognition of the thousandth year after the battle, and summar- 
ised in the ‘ Proceedings and Excursions of the Oxford Architectural and Histori- 


cal Society ’ for that year. 
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presumed to have been those of 
two of the Saxon warriors. And 
now the chronicler-bishop shall tell 
us how the Pagan Danes fell be- 
fore the Christian Saxons :— 


‘“‘The Pagans, dividing themselves 
into two bodies of equal strength, 
draw up their lines—for they had 
then two kings and several jarls; 
and they give the central part of the 
army to the two kings, and the rest 
to all the jarls. When the Christians 
perceive this, they in the same man- 
ner divide themselves into two bodies 
and draw themselves up with equal 
diligence. But Alfred comes more 
speedily and readily with his men, as 
we have heard from trustworthy re- 
porters who saw it, and arrives at the 
place of battle; for his brother Ethel- 
red the king was still remaining in 
the tent in prayer, hearing the Mass, 
and declaring that he would not de- 
part thence alive before the priest 
should end the Mass, nor would desert 
the divine service for the human. 
And he did as he had said—which 
faith of the Christian king availed 
greatly with the Lord, as in the sequel 
shall be fully shown. 


‘“‘The Christians, therefore, had. 


decreed that Ethelred the king, with 
his own forces, should fight against 
the two Pagan kings; but Alfred his 
brother, with his companies, would 
know how to try the chance of ‘war 
against all the leaders of the Pagans. 
Thus strongly were they placed on 
either side when the king was linger- 
ing long in prayer, and the Pagans 
were prepared and had hastened to the 
place of conflict. Alfred then, being 
second in command, when he could no 
longer endure the ranks of the foe 
except he either retreated from the 
fight or dashed forward against the 
hostile forces before his brother's ar- 
rival, at last boldly, after the manner 
of a wild boar, guided the Christian 
forces against the foe as had been de- 
termined though still the king had 
not come. Thus, relying on the guid- 
ance of God, and supported by His 
help, with the lines drawn up closely, 
he moves forward the standard with 
speed against the enemy. 

‘*But to those who know not the 
place, it must be explained that the 


site of the battle was unequal for the 
belligerents ; for the Pagans had oe. 
cupied beforehand a higher position 
but the Christians drew up their lines 
from a lower place. There was also 
in the same place a single thorn-tree, 
of very small size, which we ourselves 
have seen with our own eyes. Around 
this, therefore, the hostile armies, all 
with a great shout, meet together in 
conflict, the one acting most wickedly 
the other to fight for life, and friends 
an country. And when they fought 
for some time fiercely and very cruelly 
on both sides, the Pagans, by the 
divine judgment, could endure the 
attack of the Christians no longer, and 
the chief part of their forces being 
slain, they took to flight disgracefully. 
And in this place one of the two 
me ges kings and five jarls were slain ; 
and many thousands on the Pagan 
side, both in that place and along the 
whole breadth of the plain of Aescen- 
dune, where they had been every- 
where scattered, were slain far and 
wide. For there feil their king 
Baegsceg, and Jarl Sidroc the elder, 
and Jarl Sidree the younger, and Jarl 
Obsbern, and Jarl Fraena, and Jarl 
Hareld ; and the whole army of the 
Pagans was put to flight till the night, 
and even to the following day, until 
those who escaped arrived at the cita- 
del, for the Christians pursued them 
until night and overthrew them every- 
where.” 

Few events in English history 
are of greater moment than this 
battle. Had the victory been on 
the other side, the Danish element 
in England would thenceforth have 
been the stronger, and the Saxon 
would have been the weaker. The 
whole aspect of our nation must 
have been changed ; and what the 
results would have been upon our 
nation, and upon the world, none 
can tell. But this battle on the 
Berkshire Downs was the first 
serious check which the Danish 

ower received. It was also the 
first appearance of the noble war- 


rior, scholar, and lawgiver, Alfred 
the Truth-teller. He was born at 
Wantage, just below these Downs, 
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in 849 ; and in 871, at the age of 

twenty-two, he gave the Danes this 
reat repulse in the battle of. Ash- 
own. 

The mention of the “single 
thorn-tree of very small size” 
(unica spinosa arbor brevis admo- 
dum), around which the battle was 
fought, is a point deserving of no- 
tice in connection with the local- 
ity ; for among the Hundreds into 
which Berkshire is divided in the 
Domesday Survey, one is called 
the Hundred of Nachede-dorne, or 
the Naked Thorn. It included 
the Manor of Assedone or Ash- 
down, in its later limited sense ; 
but it also covered the whole range 
of the ancient Ashdown, reaching 
as far east as Isley and Aldworth. 
There was, therefore, a “naked 
thorn-tree ”"—that is, a thorn-tree 
standing in naked solitude, with- 
out any surrounding underwood— 
either still existing, or recorded by 
tradition, in Norman days, and its 
importance was such as to give the 
name to the Hundred. Perhaps it 
had already been signalised as a 
place of Druidical worship ; but it 
has been inferred that this is prob- 
ably the same as the single thorn- 
tree of which Asser makes special 
mention in his record of the battle.’ 

And in the desolate district 
around this hill there are abun- 
dant remains which prove that it 
was an important position in an- 
cient times. At-a short distance 
to the south-west is. an eminence 
known as Perborough Castle. Here 
was a British town of some twenty 
acres, the streets of which may still 
be traced on the hard soil in dry 
weather. By the coins which have 
been found in it, we know that it 
was occupied by the Romans ; and 
cellars filled with burnt corn have 
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been excavated, proving that the 
town was destroyed by fire. In 
the same locality, a large accumu- 
lation of oyster-shells lies beneath 
the surface ; for where the Roman 
settled we constantly find the re- 
mains of his oysters. And there 
are reasons for regarding the neigh- 
bourhood of Perborough Castle as 
the district from which the Hun- 
dred of the Naked Thorn derived 
its name.’ 

Again, if we look at the northern 
— of the Downs, just beneath 

owbury, in a curious hollow called 
Hog-Trough Bottom, there are the 
remains of an ancient bank and 
ditch called the Devil’s Dyke, As 
in its more famous namesake on 
the Sussex Downs, some additional 
strength has been given to a natu- 
ral rampart by artificial means. 
This bank and ditch are of the 
same character as the very fine 
Grim’s Dyke which rises over the 
hills from the opposite side of the 
Thames, and cuts off the extremity 
of Oxfordshire from Mongewell to 
Henley. There, it seems to mark 
a lingering refuge of the primeval 
race in these parts, when the rest 
of the Chiltern Hills—their own 
* Celtern” district—had been lost 
to them, and they threw up ten 
miles of dyke to fortify the last ex- 
tremity of their domain within the 
encircling bend of theriver. Along 
a great portion of its length, that 
boundary separates their retreat 
from a parish which still bears the 
name of Newnham—the “ home of 
the new men”; and another spot, 
outside the same frontier, is Eng- 
lish Farm—a settlement of the 
Angles, The name by which this 
and similar dykes are commonly 
known is one that throws light 
upon their origin. The Teutonic 





' See a paper by the Rev. J. Wilson, D.D., in the ‘ Transactions of the New- 
bury District Field-Club,’ 1871, pp. 172 et seg. 
* See, in the same publication, pp. 128 e¢ seg. 
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invaders doubtless found these 
great earthworks existing here and 
there about the country, and attri- 
buted them to Grimm, or the devil, 
because they appeared to be the 
work of more than human powers. 
It may be that the dyke which we 
still trace before Lowbury Hill 
bore some direct relation to that 
at Mongewell ; but we shall hardly 
be wrong in assuming that it be- 
longs to the same early period. 
When we come to the other ex- 
tremity of the Downs, we shall 
meet with fortresses that are more 
remarkable, and relics of antiquity 
that are better known; but the 
position of first importance, in 
times of war and invasion, must 
always have been this eminence at 
the forefront of the ridge, overlook- 
ing the outlet of the river. 

From Lowbury, the Ridgeway 
descends into a wide hollow, encir- 
cled by the hills on either side, and 
known as Blewbury Plain. On the 
left is Compton Down, with Comp- 
ton, the village of the Combe, 
nestling among trees in a cleft of 
the hill in the distance. On the 
right the front ridge of the Downs 
curves outwards, reaching its high- 
est point in an eminence called 
Churn Knob ; and at its extremity, 
under Churn Farm, the one exit of 
this enclosed valley leads to the 
village of Chilton. That name 
seems to suggest one of the linger- 
ing Celtic settlements with which 
Wessex and Mercia abounded 
through the early Saxon period ; 
and in the name of Compton the 
Combe is the Saxonised fcrm of the 
Welsh Cwm, “a cup-shaped depres- 
sion in the hills,” implying that a 
strong Celtic element existed in the 
locality.’ In the midst of the 
broad natural amphitheatre be- 
tween these villages, and a few 
yards off the Icknield Way, two 


large barrows form the most pro. 
minent object that meets the eye. 
This chief portion of the plain and 
of the surrounding hills is cultivat- 
ed; but about this central spot 
the undisturbed turf of the Downs, 
with its profusion of wild-flowers, is 
pastured only by the sheep, and the 

lough has hitherto held it sacred, 

ach of these twin barrows is a 
bell-shaped mound, about eleven 
feet in height, and one hundred in 
breadth, with a wide fosse sur- 
rounding it. One of the pair was 
opened some years ago ; and in the 
centre of it, in a bed of ashes of 
oak, were found a number of cal- 
cined human bones. They had 

robably been wrapped in skin, and 
then deposited in clay, as if this 
were intended to serve the purpose 
of a sepulchral urn. Close by the 
bones was a perfect bronze instru. 
ment, now inthe Ashmolean Mn- 
seum at Oxford, which had ap- 
ae been riveted to a wooden 

andle. Its form is exactly such 
as might well have served for flay- 
ing an animal, ayes the victim 
of a sacrifice, in whose skin the 
bones had been enveloped after 
their cremation. Upon the sum- 
mit of Churn Knob are two more 
barrows, overlooking these on the 
lower ground behind them. One 
was planted with a circle of trees 
in the earlier part of the present 
century, making the spot very 
conspicuous over a wide neigh- 
hendiand. The other, crowned 
now by a single fir-tree, was exam- 
ined some years ago; but its con- 
tents were merely the bones and 
teeth of horses and swine and other 
animals, with iron fragments, which 
were thought to be portions of har- 
ness, and some fragments of char- 
coal. It appears to have been one 
of the less remarkable barrows 
belonging to a considerable group 








1 Taylor’s Words and Places, p. 151. 
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upon this Down. Of the rest, over 
which the plough has passed, some 
are barely visible, and others are 
entirely lost. 

From this cluster of mounds, 
then, the hill is named ; for churn 
is evidently cairn—just as churl 
is identical with carl. The spot 
is recognised as being emphatically 
the Hill of the Cairns. 

We have thus ample evidence to 
show that Churn Knob was an 
important burial-place of the old 
Celtic tribes. And it would seem 
that traditions of its ancient sanc- 
tity continued to linger about it 
foralong period, For the story 
is current that at this spot the 
Gospel was preached by St Birinus, 
commonly known as the apostle of 
Wessex. It may bethat the Saxon 
conquerors had retained the old 
Celtic sanctuary as a place of as- 
sembly for their own religious rites. 
Or more probably, since they had 
scarcely held this district sixt 
years, the remnant of the Britis 
race, whose Christianity could not 
have been forgotten, was sufficient- 
ly strong to render it a favourable 
spot for the restoration of that 
faith; for on the opposite range 
of the Chilterns, just within the 
last Celtic boundary of Grim’s 
Bank, is Berins’s Hill, apparently 
es Birinus’s name, as the 

rkshire hill preserves the tradi- 
tion of him. 

That name carries us back in 
the Saxon history some two cen- 
turies and a half before the battle 
of Ashdown. There we saw our 
Saxon forefathers as a Christian 

ople attacked by heathen Danes. 

ow we come back to days when 
the Saxon himself was heathen, 
and missionaries from other lands 
were bringing to him the Christian 
faith. In the south-eastern dis- 
tricts, St Augustine and his com- 
panions were the first of these, and 
they had arrived there at the close 
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of the sixth century. Their teach- 
ing had made good progress in dif- 
ferent parts of the country; but 
the West Saxons were heathen still. 
Birinus, sent by Pope Honorius, 
and consecrated bishop by Asterius, 
the Archbishop of Milan, arrived 
here in 634, and preached before 
Cynegils, king of Wessex. Os- 
wald, the Christian king of North- 
umbria, who had received the Gos- 
pel from Celtic teachers in the 
north, was at the same time a 
suitor for the hand of the daughter 
of Cynegils. By this double influ- 
ence the king was persuaded, and 
his subjects became Christians with 
him. Thus Birinus was settled as 
their bishop, with the whole of 
Wessex for his diocese ; and his 
Episcopal see was established at 
Dorchester, in the midst of the 
valley overlooked by these Downs. 
The village, with a grand abbey- 
church now occupying the site of 
its cathedral, is hidden behind the 
British fortress of Sinodun Hill, to 
which, indeed, it owed its origin ; 
for it appears to have been the 
camp which the Romans fixed here 
in order to storm this strong posi- 
tion of the natives. The deep 
trench of the British earthworks 
still surrounds the summit of Sino- 
dun, enclosing now a fine clump of 
trees, which render it the principal 
object for the eye to rest upon 
along the course of the winding 
river. Dorchester necessarily fol- 
lowed the changeful fortunes of 
this borderland of the West Saxons 
and the Mercians, sometimes being 
included in the one and sometimes 
inthe other kingdom. Asthe seat 
of the bishopric of Wessex, it be- 
came the mother from which sprang 
the daughter sees of Winchester, 
Sherborne, and Salisbury ; and 
from Winchester again sprang 
Wells and Exeter. Afterwards, 
when Oxfordshire was absorbed in 
Mercia, this became the chief city 
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of the vast midland diocese, from 
which the churches of Lichfield 
and Coventry, Hereford and Wor- 
cester, sprang; and later still, the 
centre of the diocese having been 
transferred to Lincoln in the reign 
of William Rufus, it became, under 
Henry VIII., the parent of another 
bishopric of Oxford. 

Nor is Dorchester the only vil- 
lage of this district which was once 
a city. Three miles farther down 
the river the white tower of Ben- 
son Church may be discerned ; and 
again, just below this, the steeples 
of Wallingford rise out of a mass 
of luxuriant elms. Benson had 
beena British town ; but Cuthwin, 
the brother of Ceawlin, king of 
Wessex, had wrested it from them 
in the sixth century. Two cen- 
turies later, as we have already 
seen, it possessed the palace where 
the king of Wessex reigned, until 
Cynewulf yielded it to the arms of 
Offa. Benson Church, a late Nor- 
man structure, boasts a relic of 
those times ; for one of its pillars, 
distinguished from the rest by its 
massiveness and its clumsy form, 
evidently contains a portion of the 
wall of an earlier building encased 
within it. Wallingford afterwards 
superseded both Dorchester and 
Benson as the chief town of the 
district. It had been an import- 
ant city of the British tribes— 
some say the capital of the Atre- 
bates, the name of which was vari- 
ously Latinised as Calleva or Gal- 
lena by the Roman conquerors ; 
but, at any rate, a stronghold in 
which the native race defended 
themselves against the Saxons on 
one side, and held the passage of 
the river against the advancing 
Angles, so that it became, in the 
English tongue, the Wallingas’ 
Ford—the Ford of the Welshmen. 
In 1006 the Danes destroyed it by 
fire; and sixty years later it was 
the spot at which William of Nor- 


mandy passed from Wessex into 
Mercia, when Wigod, the Saxon 
lord of the town, became an active 
servant of the Conqueror. Hig 
fortress was then replaced by an 
extensive Norman castle, in which 
afterwards the Empress Matilda 
was besieged by Stephen until her 
son, Henry II., rescued her. Here 
in the next age Richard, king of 
the Normans, the powerful son of 
King John, had his palace, enrich- 
ing the town with his royal hospi. 
talities ; and in his hands the castle 
of Wallingford became the rival of 
that at Windsor in magnitude and 
splendour. John himself had been 
known here but too well, and sey- 
eral of the succeeding kings were 
frequent visitors. Wallingford was 
in those days a populous town of 
fourteen parishes. Its castle held 
out for King Charles after all the 
rest of Berkshire had yielded ; but 
at last it was taken by Fairfax, 
and left inruins. Some bare frag- 
ments of its walls bear testimon 

to the havoc made by the civil 
wars; while the strength of the 
ancient town is still to be seen in 
the line of earthworks which en- 
close it, and the moat that lies 
below them. Some parts of the 
earthworks are in the private 
grounds of the present owner of 
the castle ; another part is the pub- 
lic recreation-ground of the town ; 
while the moat is dried on one side, 
and utilised for tanyards on the 
other. 

And all this long series of his- 
tories which the annals of Walling- 
ford represent, is but a sample of 
the general scene that lies before 
us as we look from Churn Knob 
across the valley of the Thames. 
Close below us the circular emi- 
nence of Blewburton Hill, just 
detached from the range, shows 
the ridges and terraces of a strong 
Celtic fortification like Sinodun be- 
yond ; and the village of Blewbury 
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at its foot, like Dorchester at the 
foot of Sinodun, is evidently the 
camp from which the Romans at- 
tacked the hill. Aston, the East- 
une of Saxon times, lies on the 
eastern slope of the hill ; and there 
is a tradition that Alfred returned 
thanks for the victory of Ashdown 
in the Chapel of Aston Upthorpe, 
where some features of the early 
Norman or Saxon period still sur- 
vive in the little modernised edifice. 
At Upton, on the rising ground 
west of Blewbury, is another little 
chapel of the same period, where 
also it is said that Alfred wes a 
frequent worshipper. Near this 
village is a spot where the soil is 
blackened with the burnt remains 
of a Roman cemetery, and another 
spot where a number of skeletons 
were recently found in careless con- 
fusion, just as the Pagan Danes 
may have been buried after the 
battle when they were scattered 
and slain “ along the whole breadth 
of the plain of Aescendune.” Hag- 
bourne, the Aaigh or hedged en- 
closure on the burn or brook, lies 
at the head of the stream, which, 
before it enters the Thames, has 
been turned off at right angles on 
either side to form a moat round 
the fortifications of Wallingford. 
Moreton, or the Moor-town, on one 
side of this stream, and Cholsey, 
or Ceol’s Isle, on the other side, 
speak of the time when a wide 
marsh occupied the lowest portion 
of this valley. On the rising ground 
of Ceol’s Isle, just outside the vil- 
lage, is the parish church of Chol- 
sey, a noteworthy example of a 
small Norman minster. A mon- 
astery had been founded here in 
986 by Ethelred the Unready, in 
expiation of the murder of Edward 
the martyr ; but twenty years later 
this was destroyed by the Danes, 
and lay in ruins until it was given 
by Henry I. to the abbey which he 
founded at Reading. The massive 
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transepts of the church which was 
then built still retain traces of the 
arches which opened into their 
eastern chapels, showing that it 
originally possessed the peculiar 
triplearrangement of its east end 
which belongs to the oriental ritual, 
and which is often to be met with 
inthe larger churches of theNorman 
period, before the Latin ceremonial 
had become dominant in the coun- 
tries of Western Europe. Blew- 
buryChurch also, of somewhat later 
date, is one of special interest, its 
fine tower standing as the princi- 
7 object in the irregular paral- 
elogram of the village. Its medie- 
val worthies are commemorated by 
some nameless andhalf-effacedstone 
effigies for the earlier period, and 
a good series of sepulchral brasses 
for the next age. A curious reli- 
quary remains in the wall behind 
the high altar in the fine vaulted 
chancel ; and a Norman piscina 
above the chancel arch, showing 
that one of its numerous altars was 
erected in the rood-loft, is almost 
unique. 

If we look across into Oxford- 
shire, the view is bounded by the 
Chiltern range, and by its offshoot, 
which stretches out towards Ox- 
ford, and ends in Shotover Hill, 
the chdteau vert of some Norman 
lord. Just beyond Wallingford, 
on the wooded slopes at the foot of 
the Chilterns, is Ewelme, with its 
picturesque church and almshouses, 
still standing as they were first built 
in the fifteenth century by Alice 
de la Pole, Duchess of Suffolk, a 
granddaughter of the poet Geoffrey 
Chaucer. Beside her beautiful 
tomb is that of her father, Thomas 
Chaucer, Constable of Wallingford 
Castle, and Chief Butler of Eng- 
land. Inthe reign of Henry VL, 
while her husband was a chief 
Minister of the Crown, Alice played 
an important part in public affairs 
as a supporter of the house of 
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Lancaster ; but when the power of 
the Red Rose began to fail, she 
allied herself to the Yorkists. Her 
son, the successor to the dukedom 
of Suffolk, married the lady Eliza- 
beth Plantagenet, daughter of the 
Duke of York, and sister of Ed- 
ward IV.; and Alice lived to be- 
come the grandmother of princes, 
while the widowed queen who had 
favoured her, Margaret of Anjou, 
was imprisoned under her custody 
at Wallingford,after the wars of 
the Roses had reversed the for- 
tunes of the two royal houses. In 
the next age it was to the manor- 
house of Ewelme that Henry VIII. 
is said to have brought Jane Sey- 
mour as a bride. Afterwards it 
was conferred by Edward VI. up- 
on his sister Elizabeth ; and while 
visiting it after her accession to 
the crown, she rode with Lord 
Leicester. to Aldworth, at the ex- 
tremity of the Berkshire Downs, 
to see the famous statues of the 
family of De la Beche, with which 
the village church is filled. In 
Ewelme manor-house also, Prince 
Rupert lived during the civil 
wars, while the headquarters of 
King Charles were at Oxford. 
And a little way beyond Ewelme 
is Chiselhampton, where Rupert 
attempted in vain to cross the long 
narrow bridge of the Thame brook, 
which the Parliamentary troops 
under John Hampden were defend- 
ing. Beyond this, again, is Chal- 
grove Field, where a modern monu- 
ment marks the site of the battle 
in which, on that same day, John 
Hampden fell. And in the re- 
mote distance, beyond the point 
where the Chiltern Hills curve 
away into Buckinghamshire, the 
village of Great Hampden lies 
among the beech-woods. It was 
the patriot’s ancestral home, from 
which he had started on that fatal 
morning ; and its church is the 
resting-place to which his body 


was brought back for burial. Thus, 
whichever way we look across the 
valley, the whole picture is filled 
with history. 

The Ridgeway, after taking its 
direct course behind Churn Knob, 
rises to the summit of Ilsley Down, 
But before we follow it, we ma 
notice how the old order of things, 
here as elsewhere, is ever yieldin 
to the new. Until the other day 
few portions of the district were 
wilder or more lonelier than the 
hollow of Blewbury Plain. But 
now in its very midst the ancient 
Icknield Street is crossed by a line 
of metals, and the new railroad 
from Didcot to Newbury makes its 
way along the Down. It is des- 
tined to become the main line of 
traffic between the manufacturing 
district round Birmingham and the 
— of Southampton. 

little farther on, just above 
East Ilsley, our route is crossed by 
the turnpike road from Oxford to 
Newbury. But at the same point 
where it is crossed at right angles 
by the turnpike road, it is crossed 
also at a different angle by one 
of another character. Like the 
Ridgeway itself, this other road is 
here nothing more than a_ wheel- 
track upon the turf. Elsewhere 
it isa broad green lane between 
two hedges. y wa tig again, it 
is a well-kept parish road. In 
another part it is a rough cart- 
road through the fields. And 
again, for some distance it has dis- 
appeared entirely, and its line is 
only indicated by a narrow strip of 
grass beside a hedgerow, just wide 
enough to walk upon, but without 
a vestige of a pathway remaining. 
Ihave traced the track carefully 
at different times ; and like the 
Ridgeway, it misses all the villages, 
and seems to lead through nowhere. 
It goes bet ween the Ilsleys, between 
Beedon and Peasemore, between 
Chieveley and Winterbourne,— 
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touching none of them. But it 
makes its way direct for Speen, a 
village close to Newbury, where 
had been an old Roman town, its 
name being Spine, the Thorns. 
The Saxon town which overshad- 
owed it was called Newbury, the 
New Fort, to distinguish it from 
the adjoining old town; and the 
intermediate district is Speenham- 
land, the Land of the Thorn-dwell- 
ing. Speen, then, is the point to 
which this ancient road directs 
itself. 

At the spot of the Downs from 
which it starts is a tract called 
“The Slad,” a Saxon term for a 
valley between two hills. It lies 
to the north and east of the village 
of West Ilsley. And here the 
villagers’ traditions tell of the ex- 
istence of a considerable town in 
former times. Pottery and tiles, 
bones and oyster-shells, have been 
found here in abundance ; and the 
coins of several emperors, from 
Probus to Gratian, are sufficiently 
numerous to be known locally as 
“Slad farthings.”' Here the 
track of the old road from Speen 
rises to the Ridgeway, and is to be 
traced down the northern slope ; 
but below, on the level, it is gone. 
The plough has done its work 
effectually on Chilton Plain, and 
no mark of the road is left. But 
its course is unmistakable, The di- 
rect line from Speen points straight 
across the valley to Sinodun Hill, 
which rises in front of Dorchester. 

What a tale, then, does this 
group of roadways tell us of the 
history of our land! Here is one, 
not quite lost, leading from Dor- 
chester, the citadel of the Roman 
rulers, where also the first Saxon 
bishops had their see; and this 
road passes across to the outlying 
country settlement of Speen, the 
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town among the thorn-woods, And 
here, again, is the more recent 
thoroughfare, leading from Oxford, 
the central city of the district at 
a later period, to Newbury, an im- 
portant manufacturing town of the 
middle ages ; and again, a short dis- 
tance off, there is the modern rail- 
way, leading from the busy junc- 
tion-station of Didcot to the great 
seaport of Southampton on the 
southern coast. 

We have passed now above the 
spot where once stood the famous 
stables of the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s race-horses ; and we have 
passed the training-grounds on the 
neighbouring slopes, where a string 
of thoroughbreds is frequently to 
be seen ; and we have passed the 
curious town of East fisley, the 
sheep-market of the Downs, look- 
ing (as a modern writer says) like 
a little Smithfield on the hillside, 
with its street running through the 
sheep-pens. Presently we arrive 
at Cwichelms-hlaewe, or Cuckams- 
ley Hill. Upon its highest point, 
beside the Rideway, is a tall bar- 
row made of turf cut from the hill. 
It has been partially destroyed, but 
until recently its height was some 
twenty feet, and its circumference 
four hundred, with a broad trench 
surrounding its base. Its popular 
name in the neighbourhood is Scu- 
chamore,Knob. The Saxon chron- 
icle relates that in 648, Kenwal, 
king of the West Saxons, gave 
three thousand hides of land by 
Aescendune to his nephew Cuth- 
red, the son of Cwichelm ; and it 
is believed that this barrow is a 
boundary-mark commemorating 
the gift. If the grant of land to the 
son was the result of an agreement 
eee made with Cwichelm 
1imself, the name of the mound 


is satisfactorily explained. The 





1 Hedges’ History of Wallingford, vol. i. pp. 100, 128. 
® Newbury Field-Club, 1870, p. 169. 
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popular story tells that this is the 
spot at which Cwichelm was killed 
in 636 while fighting with an in- 
vading king, Edwin of Northum- 
bria, and that the mound marks 
the place of his burial. But Cwi- 
chelm was a convert of Birinus, 
and doubtless received burial as a 
Christian ; for he had been bap- 
tised at Dorchester in the same 
year as he was killed, and some two 
years after the baptism of his 
father Cynegils. . 

Lowbury Hill spoke to us of 
Alfred’s victory, and of a great 
turning-point in the history of our 
English nation. And now Churn 
Knob and Cwichelm’s Hill, re- 
minding us of Birinus and of these 
early chieftains whom he converted 
bring before us a great turning- 
point in the history of English 
Christianity. Here are the Saxon 
warriors receiving baptism from 
the missionary who was sent from 
Rome in the seventh century. But 
we have seen some reasons for 
thinking it possible that the ancient 
British Church of the apostolic 
age was not quite lost here, when 
Birinus rekindled the flame ; just 
as when Augustine came to Eng- 
land, his mission was commenced 
at Canterbury, where he found the 
court of a Christian queen ; and 
when Cynegils was baptised by 
Birinus, his godfather was Oswald 
of Northumberland—for Bede re- 
lates that “the king having been 
catechised, was baptised together 
with his people, and Oswald, the 
most holy and victorious king of 
the Northumbrians, being present, 
received him as he came forth from 
baptism, and by an alliance most 
pleasing and acceptable to God, 
first adopted him, thus regenerated, 
for his son, and then took his 
daughter in marriage.” The Chris- 
tianity of Northumbria, which Os- 
wald represented, owed its origin 
chiefly to missionaries of the Celtic 


Church from Scotland. So we see 
the two streams of Christianity in 
our island meeting together, and 
the primitive Church of Britain 
becoming incorporated with the 
newly founded Church of the 
Saxon conquerors. 

After descending somewhat from 
the high ground of the Cuckamsley 
Hills, the Ridgeway presently rises 
again to the western eminences of 
the Berkshire range. When we 
have crossed the highroad from 
Wantage to Hungerford, we come 
to the fine earthwork now called 
Letcombe Castle, but anciently 
known as Sagbury. It is a circular 
fort, containing nearly twenty-six 
acres, raised on a lofty projection 
of the Downs, overlooking Wan- 
tage. Some distance farther we 
come to the similar and still more 
remarkable camp called Uffington 
Castle. This is an earthwork of 
oval form, on the highest point 
of the entire ridge, nearly 900 
feet above the sea-level ; so that it 
is to this western end of the Downs 
what Lowbury is to the eastern 
end. Recent examinations of this 
fortress have revealed the care with 
which it was constructed. The 
undisturbed chalk beneath it still 
retains the holes in which small 
trunks of trees have been erected 
in order that these might be con- 
nected by wattling to support the 
earth of the rampart. 

At a very short distance from 
this point, but on lower ground, is 
another fortified camp called Hard- 
well Castle ; and those who sup- 
pose that the Danes were placed 
on Uffington Castle at the battle 
of Ashdown, have thought that 
Hardwell Castle is the spot at 
which Ethelred and Alfred were 
encamped against them, as Asser’s 
Chronicle describes it. Antiquaries 
have attributed to this lower camp 
a Roman origin, from which we 
may presume that it was their point 
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of attack against Uffington Castle. 
Thus also Wantage had its origin 
as a camp set against Letcombe 
Castle, like Dorchester against 
Sinodun, and Blewbury against 
Blewburton. 

A curious relic of the burial 
rites of the Romans has been 
discovered in close proximity to 
the height which Uffington Castle 
crowns. A barrow is to be seen 
there from which many skeletons 
have been disinterred ; and. here, 
as in other places where the Ro- 
mans buried their dead, a mark 
of verdigris, caused by a piece of 
corroded metal, has been noticed 
upon the teeth in some of the 
skulls. It was from the coin 
which had been placed in the 
mouth as payment to Charon, the 
spectral ferryman, for conducting 
the soul across the river of death 
into the land of the departed. 

As we look across the valley 


from these lofty earthen ramparts, 
numerous objects of interest may 
be seen below. Conspicuous among 
them, here as elsewhere, are the 
works of the ecclesiastical archi- 
tects in the middle ages ; and Uf- 
fington Church demands special 


notice. Seen from this point just 
above it, or seen from the Great 
Western Railway on the other 
side, it is an object of singular 
beanty. Its nave and chancel are 
divided by a tall octagonal tower, 
and on either side of this is a well- 
proportioned transept of remark- 
able design and workmanship. It 
is a church of which some ca- 
thedral cities might be envious. 
Wantage Church, also, is a massive 
cruciform structure, towering above 
the surrounding houses, It covers 
the last resting-place of the Fitz- 
waryns, and here is the fine brass 
of Sir Ivo Fitzwaryn, a warrior at 
the siege of Nantes, who died in 
1414. These towns themselves, 
also, are as full of interest as their 
VOL CXXXIX.—NO. DCCCXV. 
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churches. Uffington was the seat 
of the Uffingas, successors of Uffa 
the Angle, one of the most power- 
ful of those early chieftains from 
whose conquests the Mercian king- 
dom sprang. At Wantage the 
site of the palace is shown where 
Alfred was bera.the youngest son of 
Ethelwulf and Osburga, the daugh- 
ter of Oslac. The site is called the 
High Garden, and Court Close ad- 
joins it. Alfred bequeathed the 
manor to his wife, Ealswitha for 
her life, which closed in 904. It 
then became the property of the 
Crown again, and apparently was 
still a royal residence, for a council 
was held here in 990, by Ethelred 
the Unready. The manor passed 
into the hands of the Norman 
kings ; but Coeur de Lion granted 
it to one of his nobles, and its con- 
nection with the Crown was ended, 
Charles I. passed a night in the 
parish, during the period when 
he was occupied in this neighbour- 
hood with the troubles that closed 
his reign. Probably this was the 
last royal visit until 1877, when a 
marble statue of King Alfred, 
with his cross-marked tunic, and 
his helmet surrounded by the nar- 
row rim of the Saxon crown, was 
formally unveiled by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in the mar- 
ket-place. 

A more famous monument, with 
which the name of Alfred is com- 
monly connected, is to be seen on 
the front of the hill which Uffing- 
ton Castle crowns. This is the 
White Horse, which gives the title 
to the adjacent vale. It is cut in 
the chalk through the green turf 
of the hillside, where it stands as 
2 prominent landmark, to be seen 
over all the plain in front of it. 
A white horse was the well-known 
ensign of the Saxon chieftains ; 
and the names of Hengist and 
Horsa, whom tradition represents 
as the first Saxon invaders of 

x 
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our island, are but two forms of 
the name of this famous ensign. 
Wherever the Saxons went, their 
horse-standard was planted. It 
was to them what the eagle was to 
the Romans of the Empire, and 
what we understand oy the British 
lion. There are others of these 
white horses upon other Downs 
besides this in Berkshire, and they 
are commonly supposed to be of 
Saxon workmanship. This is of 
course King Alfred’s; and some 
writers have been still more speci- 
fic, saying that it was cut by him 
to commemorate the battle of Ash- 
down. But it hardly needs a criti- 
cal historian to decide that at that 

eriod Alfred’s followers must have 
see otherwise employed, and that 
such a work as this was not likely 
to have been undertaken by him at 
any period of his busy onl event- 
ful life. It was doubtless designed 
for other purposes than the mere 
commemoration of a victory. And 
indeed antiquarians produce stron 
reasons for believing that the White 
Horse belongs altogether to an ear- 
lier age, and that the Saxons saw 
it here on their arrival as we see it 
now. 

For, first, you may see on other 
Downs, though not in Berkshire, 
great human figures similarly cut 
in the turf of the hillside. One 
such is conspicuous upon the Sus- 
sex Downs, as you pass along the 
railway between Lewes and East- 
bourne. It is found in just such a 
curved hollow as this which the 
White Horse occupies at Uffington. 
The Berkshire men scour the White 
Horse from time to time, and many 
are the gay scenes that have been 
known at the scouring. Most 
readers are familiar with the de- 
scriptions, preserved by a popular 
writer, both of the cold customs 
which formerly prevailed on such 
occasions, and of their revival in 
recent times. But the human 
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figure in Sussex came into the 
hands of a proprietor of different 
tastes, who saved the need of al] 
further scouring by having him 
once for all paved out with white 
bricks. What, then, are these 
human figures, and what light does 
their history throw upon the horse- 
figures ? 

Cesar, describing the worship 
of the Druids and their human 
sacrifices, writes as follows : “Some- 
have images of immense size [im. 
mani magnetudine|, whose limbs 
are woven with boughs and filled 
with living men, to which they set 
fire, and the men are overcome 
by the flame and killed.” This 
has been commonly understood to 
mean that the image itself was 
a wicker cage, into which a mass 
of human beings were packed to- 
gether. We have read in an 
‘English History for Children’ 
that “the Britons were very 
cruel to their enemies ; they used 
to make a great wicker figure of 
an idol, to fill it with their cap. 
tives, and then to burn them all 
together.” A grotesque delinea. 
tion of the subject may be seen 
in the ‘Saturday Magazine’ of 
August 1832, where the effigy is 
some five times the height of the 
presiding Druid. Each leg con 
tains at least a score of victims, 
and the body a_ proportionately 
larger number; while each arm 
dangles from the shoulder, filled 
with a dozen more. A man upon 
a ladder has assisted a female to 
climb into one of the thighs, when 
he closes a wicker door upon her. 
The monstrous head which sur- 
mounts the whole is appara 
supposed to be of solid wood- 
work. But setting aside all such 
exaggerations, it does not appear 
how such a wicker image, “of 
immense size,” could be made to 
stand, or how, if it stood, it could 
be made to burn. Nor is it ew 
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dent why they should wish to burn 
up their god as well as his victims. 
There is only one way in which 
the barbarous people of whom 
Cesar writes could have made 
figures “ of immense size,” and 
that is by cutting them out upon 
the hills) Then it is possible that 
the historian’s account is accurate, 
and that human beings may have 
been caged down in wicker-work 
upon them, and fuel may have 
been added for the burning of the 
victims. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that Cresar takes his account 
from an informant whom he has 
misunderstood, and that the cages 
of victims were set upon the level 
ground in front of the idol. In 
any case, the hiil figures are 
doubtless the idols which are thus 
described, and they were therefore 
the work of the Briton before the 
coming of the Romans. 

It is an obvious presumption 
that the horse figures and the hu- 
man figures are the work of one 
and the same people. And _ this, 
again, is confirmed. For it has 
been pointed out that the White 
Horse has its wrong leg foremost, 
unlike the familiar Saxon ensign, 
and is in fact represented in an 
impossible position. But there isa 
rare and famous gold coin of Cun- 
obeline, the British king who 
reigned in this district before the 
invasion of Aulus Plautius in the 
year 43 ; and that coin is marked 
with the figure of a horse in ex- 
actly the same posture as this 
upon the hills. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the horse was the 
common ensign of the Celtic race 
which had previously invaded the 
land, as well as of their remote 
Saxon kinsmen. 

We descend by the Giant’s 
Stairs, and look at the horse’s 
manger, a natural hollow in the 
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hill below him. Close to this is 
the Dragon’s Hill, which might 
be mistaken for an artificial emi- 
nence, but it has merely been shaped 
in ancient times into the appear- 
ance of a large sepulchral barrow, 
and may have been used for some 
chieftain’s burial. The grass will 


never grow on the side where the 
dragon’s blood flowed down. 


For 


‘¢ Tf it be true, as I’ve heard say, 
King George did here the dragonslay; 
And down below, on yonder hill, 
They buried him, as I’ve heard tell.” 


So sang Job Cork, “an Uffington 
man of two generations back, who 
was a shepherd on White Horse 
Hill for fifty years.”* But they 
say it is really Pendragon’s Hill ; 
and Pendragon means a chief of 
kings. So names are changed, and 
myth becomes mixed with legend. 
We are back, therefore, in the re- 
motest ages of the old occupants 
of Britain, almost as far removed 
from Alfred as Alfred is from us, 

At the foot of this portion of 
the hills, close to the neighbour- 
ing village of Kingston Lisle, 
stands the famous Blowing Stone. 
It is now placed under an elm- 
tree in front of a wayside inn; 
but tradition says, and no doubt 
with truth, that once its place was 
on the summit of the Downs. The 
stone is about three feet in height, 
pierced with several natural holes ; 
and one of these holes is of such a 
form that when strong and prac- 
tised lungs blow into it, the sound 
is like that of a loud trumpet, and 
may be heard some miles away. 
Everything here is called King 
Alfred’s ; and accordingly this is 
his bugle-horn, But no doubt, 
long before Alfred’s time, it was 
a useful instrument for summon- 
ing the families of the district to- 
gether in sudden dangers or emer- 








' Scouring of the White Horse, p. 225. 
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gencies; and many, we may be 
sure, have been the exciting scenes 
that have followed upon the loud 
sounding of this marvellous stony 
trumpet. 

Nor is this the only stone in 
these parts around which old tra- 
ditions linger. If we pass on upon 
the Ridgeway a mile beyond Uf- 
fington Castle,we come to Wayland 
Smith’s cave near the Wiltshire 
border. In a small copse of the 
undisturbed primeval forest you 
may trace the outline of what has 
been a circle of large upright 
stones, though most of them are 
now fallen, and many are carried 
away. In the centre is a large 
flat stone raised upon three others, 
some four feet from the ground, 
and a passage of upright stones 
leads to the western side, which is 
open. Itis said to be a Danish 


work, and tradition calls it the 
burial-place of Becsceg, the Dan- 


ish king who fell at Ashdown. 
But it is one of those cromlechs 
which are very rare in these parts 
of England, and much more com- 
mon in the north and west, where 
the remnant of the Britons ling- 
ered. Moreover, it was already 
known as Weland’s Smithy less 
than a century after the battle 
of Ashdown, for it is referred to 
under that name as a recognised 
landmark in a charter of King 
Eadred in the year 955. 

The old legend was, that a mys- 
terious being, Wayland the Smith, 
had his forge here, and made the 
shoes for the sacred horse upon 
the hill above it. Then there was 
a story that if a traveller upon the 
Ridgeway required a shoe for his 
horse, he had but to tie him to a 
stone of the circle and place a 
sixpence on the flat stone, and 
after he had turned away for ten 
minutes, he would find the animal 
duly shod by this superhuman 
farrier who lived below. Sir Wal- 
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ter Scott introduces, in one of his 
best novels, the story of a black. 
smith in the neighbourhood hid. 
ing himself in the cavern, and 
actually carrying out the letter 
of the legend. But Weland was 
the name of a Scandinavian deity, 
In their ancient Sagas he makes 
the arms for the heroes, as Heph- 
zstus for the gods and warriors in 
Homer. And Sir Walter Scott's 
note explains how the popular be. 
lief may have arisen from a legend 
of the Duergar, the spirits of the 
rocks, who were workers in steel 
and iron. From such materials 
as these, no doubt, the story was 
created. Here is a strange mys- 
terious-looking place in a lonel 

spot of the Downs, and natural] 

it was supposed to belong to Way- 
land. And it was the only spot 
of the neighbourhood marked b 

large stones. Hence the old myth 
ef the goblin iron-smiths of the 
rocks gathered round it, and out 
of this grew the legend. I should 
not be surprised if anciently there 
were some dim memories of human 
sacrifices offered upon the upper 
stone, and current reports of the 
victims’ spirits haunting the circle, 
to help out the belief that the 
strange cromlech formed an en- 
trance into the under world. And 
it shows us picture upon picture 
of our old island’s histories. Here 
are the stones collected with in- 
finite labour from different parts 
of the surrounding Downs, and 
reared with no less labour to form 
a temple of primeval worship, with 
its flat central altar and its en- 
trance-passage and surrounding 
wall of upright pillars, a minia- 
ture of the great works of Stone- 
henge and Avebury in the adjoin- 
ing county—but in this district it 
was of the very best that human 
skill could dedicate ; and near it 
the great White Horse idol ; and 
near it also the Blowing Stone 
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which summoned the tribes for 
warfare, and summoned them first, 
we may suppose, for the strange 
rites of worship with which the 
deities of good and evil were in- 
yoked before a battle. But at last 
the fighting is in vain. Better 
skilled warriors from across the 
seas have driven away the old 
builders of this temple. The sim- 
ple foik of the district in the next 
age know nothing of great stones 
except in this mysterious circle. 
But they hear the occasional tales 
of a traveller, and they have the 
traditions handed down from their 
own primeval homes. They have 
heard of the rocks from whose 
depths come the iron and the cop- 
per of their implements and weap- 
ons ; and of these rocks the crom- 
lech on the Downs is to them the 
sole representative. Hence it be- 
comes the smithy of the unknown 
metal-worker beneath the earth. 
The stones which have been col- 


lected together in this old monu- 
ment, and the still more curious 
Blowing Stone with its strange per- 
forations, belong to a class of rock- 
fragments which are frequently to 
be seen in one place and another 


upon the Downs. Sometimes they 
lie singly\and at rare intervals, 
sometimes they are scattered pro- 
fusely over a hillside. In one 
district, at the back of this range, 
just over the Wiltshire border, 
their fancied resemblance to a flock 
of sheep has gained them the 
a of the Grey Wethers. 

hese blocks are commonly known 
by the names of Sarsdens or Sar- 
sens, and various fanciful deriva- 
tions of the term have been sug- 
gested. It is most commonly ex- 
plained to mean Saracens’ stones; 
for it is said that the most im- 
portant of them had been used for 
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the sanctuaries of Druidical wor- 
ship, as at Wayland Smith’s cave 
and Stonehenge, whence they were 
called the heathens’ stones ; and 
the term Saracen was used popu- 
larly for a heathen. All this is of 
course much too far-fetched a stor 
to be acceptable, and the etymol- 
ogy of Sarsden has been more 
reasonably sought in the Saxon 
words sair stan—that is, sore or 
troublesomestone. They were the 
troublesome obstacles that hin- 
dered the ploughs af the Saxon 
tillers of the soil. Those who first 
cultivated the district gave them 
this appropriate name, and their 
descendants still retain it. The 
village of Sarsden, near Andover, 
takes its designation from these 
stones—not, as some have fancied, 
because Salisbury Plain was called 
“ Cesar’s Dene.” Another village 
of Sarsden is at the north-western 
end of Oxfordshire, on the Wolds 
which separate that county from 
those of Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Warwick. In that neighbour- 
hood is the tall sarsen called the 
“ Four Shire Stone,” nine feet high, 
where the four counties meet ; and 
in the same locality is the fine 
Druidical circle of the Rollright 
Stones, with the “King Stone,” 
seven feet high, standing near 
them. The tradition that they are 
the petrified forms of an ancient 
king with his knights and cour- 
tiers seems to imply that they 
were connected with some mys- 
terious memories. 

If we investigate the origin of 
the Sarsens,’ we are led into in- 
quiries of much interest. Anti- 
quaries of former times were driven 
to strange conjectures in attempt- 
ing to account for them. One 
supposed that they must have been 
expelled from the chalk-formations 





' See a paper on ‘‘ Sarsens,” by the late Rev. John Adams, in the ‘ Transactions 
of the Newbury District Field-Club,’ 1870, p. 104. 
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by the rotation of the earth ; an- 
other pictured to himself an earth- 
quake with an immense explosion 
scattering these masses forth from 
below ; while it is recorded that 
Sir Christopher Wren - believed 
them to have been cast out by a 
voleano. But the progress of geo- 
logical study has set all such con- 
jectures at rest. It carries us 

ack into histories far preceding 
the earliest days of the infancy of 
mankind. The waters of primeval 
oceans had accumulated enormous 
masses of crushed shells and frag- 
ments of marine animals upon the 
hardened rocks that lay beneath 
them, and all had been fused com- 
pactlytogether in the heated depths, 
until at last the slimy deposit had be- 
come hardened in its turn, and thus 
the great chalk-beds were formed. 
The building of the world’s vast 
architecture still went on above 
them. Boiling seas were doing 
battle with newly uplifted con- 
tinents, tearing away their rocky 
walls and burrowing into the 
depths of their foundations, spread- 
ing far and wide the splintered 
fragments, and wearing them into 
rounded pebbles and powdered 
atoms, then heaping them together 
into shingly beaches, or spreading 
them into beds of mud and clay, 
or into soft plains of sand. Thus 
new deposits are resting on the 
older masses ; and another up- 
heaval follows, with another tre- 
mendous interchange of continents 
and oceans. The overlying strata 
are swept away, and a wide chalk 
surface is laid open ; and then the 
chalk itself is rent and furrowed 
by the furious torrents that sweep 
over it, and again the rugged 
angles of the fissures are smoothed 
off. It only needs the progress of 
the years and the slumber of re- 
pose to cover them with verdure, 
and the Downs of Southern Eng- 
land are made. The scattered 
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fragments that lie upon their sur. 
face or mingle with the clays in 
their hollows, are the witnesses of 
a period when these Downs were 
buried deeply in the earth, and con. 
tinents were heaped above them, 
and seas were surging round them, 

Some of the Sarsens are angular 
pieces broken from flat tables of 
rock which had become consoli- 
dated between layers of softer 
material. They had received a 
larger infusion of chemical sub. 
stances, which had compacted their 
atoms together ; or their composi- 
tion was such as lent itself more 
readily to the action of the cement- 
ing liquids; and then the joint 
action of water and atmosphere 
had laid their surface bare and 
quarried out the beds beneath 
them, so that when the turmoil of 
the elements had ceased, the hard 
blocks were left here and there 
upon the underlying chalk-beds. 
Elsewhere the worn flints and 
pebbles of an older sea-beach had 
been welded into a conglomerate 
or pudding-stone, and this mass 
has had sufficient endurance to 
survive the loss of all its original 
surroundings. Or again, it is a 
lump of sand which the presence 
of some mineral has solidified, and 
it has gradually grown in bulk as 
the contiguous sand has encrusted 
itself around it. Afterwards, when 
it has become exposed, the process 
is reversed, and the more friable 
crust has worn away, leaving a 
solid kernel too hard to be decom- 
posed. In some cases, again, we 
may see a similar block of what 
once was sand, through which, 
while it was soft, the boring shell- 
fish had penetrated, or the sea-weed 
had thrust roots or stems into it, 
and had afterwards decayed, so 
that when the sand has become 
indurated into stone, the winding 
perforations remain perfect. In 
these different ways the Downs 
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have become possessed of the flat 
slabs of Wayland’s Smithy, the 
pierced block of Alfred’s bugle, 
and the tall boulder of a possible 
Roman milestone. 

The range of hills is only one of 
many districts in our land which 
can tell abundance of tales like 
these to all willing ears. We have 
traversed its ancient road, from 
Streatley, where it rises from the 


luxuriant meadows on the river,, 


to Ashbury, the remote fort in the 
ancient ash-forest. We have passed 
the various pictures which - make 
up the great panorama of our his- 
tories, moving through the scen- 
ery of wild Druidical rites, which 
the first apostolic missionaries de- 
stroyed, and viewing the planting 
of the cross anew in Saxon heathen- 
dom, and the splendid blossoming 
of the tree in the medieval sanc- 
tuaries, and these now adorned by 
the modern architect with more 
than their ancient glory. We have 
seen the earthworks in which the 
primitive tribes defended them- 
selves in vain, and which they 
yielded at last to the Roman con- 
queror; and we have seen. the 
Saxon making the same standing- 
ground his own, and holding it 
successfully against the invading 
Northmen. The Dane made his 
footing secure at last, but only to 
be united with the Saxon as vassal 
of a kindred Norman race; and the 
vassal stil! held his ground until 
he shared at last the dignity of 
dominion with his lord. Alfred 
is the great figure that stands out 
prominently in the midst of all the 
picture as these Downs carry it 
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before us. The Briton gave wa 
before the Roman, only that his 
land might become a booty for 
Saxons and Angles when the colos- 
sal empire fell; and after Egbert 
had given their power the sem- 
blance of unity, it was his grand- 
son Alfred, the scholarly civiliser, 
the wise ruler, the heroic defender, 
who gave it solidity and strength. 
Under him it became a power 
which the Danes attacked in vain ; 
and the Norman conqueror who 
subdued it could never rob it of 
the name of England. We have 
seen the heir of the united Saxon 
and Norman lines, with his bride, 
a daughter of Danish kings, visit- 
ing Alfred’s birthplace to unveil 
the statue of his remote Saxon 
ancestor. Thus the modern culture 
does homage to the ancient heroism 
from which its fountains sprang, 
while the outward forms of an- 
tiquity are everywhere giving way 
beforethe encroachments of modern 
needs. We cannot regret the 
changes. But we can rejoice that 
Wayland’s Smithy and Ufington 
Castle are included in the list of 
monuments which Parliament will 
not suffer to be destroyed. And 
we can rejoice that for the most 
part these bleak Downs, with their 
wealth of old-world lore, must re- 
main as one of the healthful 
breathing-places of our crowded 
land, though the tribute of an- 
other slope is claimed from time 
to time by the advancing plough- 
share, and the weird solitude of 
the ancient Ridgeway is crossed 
by the hurrrying traffic of a mod- 
ern railway. 
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[Tue followin 


peasant woman, lays claim to nothin 


narrative, written down from the lips of a Polish 


but veracity, and may serve to 


enlighten some English reader on the ty 108 of a class of fellow. 


creatures about whom he probably knows 
the Patagonian, or the Greenland Esquimaux. 


ess than of the African, 
The Polish peasant, 


who by his own countrymen is commonly classed as a “ brute,” and is 
by the rest of civilised Europe dimly i, Bm to be a “savage,” can 
do no better than speak for himself, and be judged accordingly. 
I am far from ae that loftiness of soul and innate refine. 
u 


ment are the common attri 


tes of the Polish peasantry, but I main. - 


tain that striking examples of these qualities are to be found in this 


class as frequently as in any other class of any other nation. 


Eve 


care has been taken to render into English the exact words in whic 
the story was originally told: if, therefore, any one should object to its 
somewhat ultra-romantic vein, I can do no more than refer him to the 
particular “savage” who is virtually the author of these lines. ] 


It was on an early day of the 
month of May that, with a book in 
my hand, I made my way to the 
kitchen- garden. More than a 
dozen women, for the most part 
young girls, were noisily at work 
among the bushes and the vege- 
table-beds ; but their laughing and 
chattering paused at my entrance, 
and did not recommence until, 
having seated myself at the foot of 
an apple-tree, I ai to be en- 
grossed in my book. 

My book did not engross me for 
long: with a carpet of daisies at 
my feet, a roof of apple-blossom 
over my head, and the laughter 
of the girls ringing in my ears, 
it was difficult to keep my atten- 
tion to the page before me. I 
looked around me: most of the 
workers were at some way off, dis- 

ersed in larger or lesser groups. 
here was but one exception,—a 
woman who, but a few paces from 
me, sat crouching on the ground, 
so busy witn the sorting of young 


plants that she seemed not to have 
noticed my neighbourhood. 

The stray voices among. the 
bushes reached me in distinct sen. 
tences now and then, and presently 
a phrase attracted my attention— 

“Wasyl has come home from 
the army.” 

“Yes, Wasyl has come home; 
and what will Nascia do, now that 
he is back?” 

“Only Saturday last she accept- 
ed the wédki (brandy ) from Stefan’s 
bridesmen ;* and yesterday her for- 
mer sweetheart has come home. 
What will she do now?” 

And a chorus repeated, “ What 
will Nascia do ?” 

I closed my book ; I had found 
in it nothing so interesting as this 
ge of what Nascia was to 

o. Why look for dramas in paper 
and print when they were bein 
acted close to me in flesh an 
blood ? © 

“ Marysia,” I said to the sorter 
of plants beside me—for I knew het 





' The bridesmen, or friends of the bridegroom in spe, present themselves at 


the girl’s hut, and offer the wédki to her and her parents. 


signifies acceptance of the suitor. 


If she drinks, this 
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- name well,— Marysia, did Nascia 
love Wasyl ?” 

She raised her eyes to mine; 
they were large black eyes, deep 
both in colour and in expression. 
Marysia was not a girl—she was a 
woman on the verge of fifty, toil- 
worn, haggard, and meanly clad, 


but there could be no doubt that 
she had once been beautiful. 
eyes were beautiful still. 


Her 


. “Love ?” she said after a pause, 

and with a certain unexpected 
irony in her voice. “Do the girls 
nowadays know what love is? 
Which is the man they love? The 
man who will treat them to a 
wodki or a glass of beer, or who 
buys them a ribbon at the jarmark 
(fair). That one they understand 
how to love. But when he is gone, 
any other is as good as he. ° 
That was not the sort of love 
which the great God put into my 
heart long ago.” 

Marysia said this in a lower 
tone, speaking half to herself ; and 
as she said it, her eyes seemed 
doubly beautiful—for in a moment 
they seemed to take fire, and shone 
with a mixture of tenderness and 

assion. 

Till now 1 had held my book in 
my hand, but at this moment I 
laid it aside on the grass. There 
were echoes of a drama, it seemed, 
not only over there among the 
bushes—there was the heroine of 
one at my very feet. 

“Marysia,” I said again, almost 
‘ timidly, “who was it you loved 
when you were a girl?” 

“Gracious lady, you will not re- 
member the time,” answered Ma- 
rysia, “for our master was then 
a joung cavalier, and it is a long 
while ago. For eighteen years T 
was married to another.” 

“And tell me, Marysia, why 
did younot marry the man you 
loved ?” 

“Why did I not marry him? 
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Because he was taken to be a sol- 
dier. But, why, during so many 
beam. I could not forget him ; why, 
eing the wife of a good and hon- 
est man who loved me—why, hav- 
ing six children whom I loved, and 
fourof whom died in my arms— 
why, though I toiled every day 
from daybreak to sunset, I yet 
could not take from my memory 
the picture of one man,—this God 
alone does know. That love which 
I found in my heart, none but He 
could have put there.” 
Marysia was silent for a little, 
and went on sorting the plants. 
But her whole face was changed : 
the words, which she had said with 
vehemence, had awakened old mem- 
ories, and presently they began to 
throng from her lips :— 


We were children when we 
began to love each other, Fedio 
ol I. The hut of my parents and 
the hut of his parents stood close 
together : there was nothing but a 
hedge between our little fruit-gar- 
den and their yard. When in the 
morning I came into the garden to 
look for the fruit that had fallen 
during the night, Fedio would be 
waiting for me at the hedge, os 
to jump over and help me to pic 
up the fruit. Then we sat down 
to sort what we had found, and it 
was always the reddest of the apples 
and the softest of the pears which 
he chose out for my breakfast. He 
never used to go with the other 
boys of the village, but played only 
with me in our garden or in the 
yard behind the hut. When he 
was gone to herd the cows on the 
pastures, how sad did I feel till he 
was back again ! How many hours 
have I stood at our gate gazing 
and gazing along the road that he 
was tocome! And he never came 
without bringing something that 
he had found for me in the fields 
or in the forest. Each time it was 
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some other toy, a bird’s nest ora 
red toadstool, a branch of black- 
berries, a bunch of ripe strawber- 
ries—or if the berries were not ripe, 
he would bring me flowers. The 
other boys jeered at him, but he 
let them speak, and was not angry; 
and indeed he was so quiet and so 
silent, that one might have thought 
he could not get wr. But once 
I saw Fedio angry. He had lost 
a cow, and stayed in the forest to 
look for it. I was watching for 
him, and saw the others come back 
without him, and I was frightened. 
“ Where is Fedio?” I asked of a 
second cowherd who had gone out 
with him in the morning. 

* Oho!” the boy answered, laugh- 
ing, “you will not see thatone again. 
He climbed to the top of a tree to 
gather cherries for your supper ; 
but crack went the branch, and 
down came Fedio and cherries to- 
gether. Who knows if he ever 
gets up from the ground ? ” 


I grew as cold as ice as he 


spoke. I could not move a step, I 
could not utter a scream, 1 could 
not wring my | hands even ; but I 
remained as I had been, standing 
at the gate, looking at the road, 
and the other children made a 
laughing circle round me, and 
pointed at me with their fingers. 

At last Fedio came home with 
his cow. Ido not know whyI had 
not been able to cry before; but 
when I saw him unhurt, I threw 
myself with a scream on his neck 
and sobbed as though my father 
had beaten me. 

Fedio said not a word when he 
heard the trick they had played 
me; but something terrible came 
into his eyes, and before any one 
could stop him, he had seized the 
second cowherd and thrown him 
with such strength to the ground, 
and held him there so tight, with 
his hands upon the other’s throat, 
that the boy would have been 
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strangled had we not quickly 
parted them. ; 

From that day none of the 
village children ever did me an 
harm, for they began to be afraid 
of Fedio. 

As we grew older, and I became 
a young maiden and he a man, we 
orn all our time together, He 

elped my parents in the farm. 
work, for my brother was still g 
child; and they loved him, and 
called him son. On Sundays, when 
the music came to the village, it 
was always with Fedio that I 
danced ; and not one of the ‘other 
young men would have dared to 
choose me for a partner, for each 
one knew that Fedio would have 
killed him. Oh, gracious lady, if 
you only could have seen how bean- 
tiful Fedio was, and how well he 
danced! Sometimes the others 
would stand still and make a circle 
to watch us two dance, for every 
one liked us in the village. There 
was only one man who watched 
us with a gloomy face. This was 
Ivan, the only son of a rich peas. 
ant ; and an evil spirit had given 
that he also was to love me. His 
bridesmen had been already to my 
parents’ hut ; but I would not even 
look at his wédki, and so they had 
gone away again. Since then Ivan 
would always clench his fist when 
he saw Fedio and me together. 
Every one knew that he would 
not need to be a soldier, for he 
was an only son, and he was also 
older than Fedio. Fedio was just 
then nineteen, and the time was 
near when he must be taken away. 
We could not think of mar 
yet; we loved each other an 
waited. 

One day, I remember, we were 
working on the master’s corn-fields, 
Fedio, as usual, was working by 
my side ; and every now and then, 
when no one was looking, he would 
lay some of his corn on my heap, 
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so as to make it look larger. For 
this was the last day of the wheat 
harvest ; that evening we were to 
go in procession to the master’s 
house, and the girl who had cut 
the most corn was the one who 
should wear the corn-wreath on 
her head, and place it then in the 
master’s hands.’ 

The sun was burning very hot 
upon the open field, and was 
thirsty. Fedio went away to the 
wood to fetch me water from the 
stream; and as soon as he was 
gone, Ivan approached and_ took 
his place. At first he did not 
speak to me, nor I to him, but at 
last he said, “ Marysia, why do 
you turn your head with that 
Fedio ?” 

“Which Fedio?” I asked, and 
looked at him so straight in the 
eyes that he dropped his own to 
the ground. 


“Fedio Stecki.” 
“T am not turning my head 
? 


with him ; I love him. 

“And what good is to come of 
thislove? Very soon he will be 
taken to the soldiers, and what 
will you do then ?” 

“J shall wait.” 

“Marysia! do you know what 
you are saying ? That waiting will 
not be one year or two, but eight: 
you will be old when he returns— 
think of that.” 

“T have thought of it,” I an- 
ewered, growing angry; “ and what 
is it to you how long I may wait, 
or how old I shall be ? What makes 
you talk to me of this?” 

“But if you should wait for 
nothing, Marysia? If Fedio is 
taken to the war, and does not 
come back ?” 

As he said it, I felt a pain in 
my heart like the pain of a knife 
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stabbing me ; and it seemed to me 
that Fedio would not even come 
back to me now with the water. 
I answered nothing more to Ivan, 
and all was dark before my eyes 
till Fedio returned at last from the 
forest. I took the water from his 
hand, and drank it to the last drop. 
My face must have been strange, 
for he asked if I were ill : the heat 
had made me faint, I said. 

Very near to us there was 
working the old Zosia, whom you 
must know, gracious lady—onl 
then she was not so old as she is 
now; but she was not a young 
woman, and no one liked her in 
the village, for she was seen much 
with tha own This Zosia repeated 
to Fedio everything of what Ivan 
had said to me. Happily Ivan had 
left the field already, for if Fedio 
had been able to reach him at this 
moment, he would assuredly have 
thrown him down and trampled 
him, as he had done to the cow- 
herd when we were children. But 
after that he got quiet ; and later 
in the day I saw that his anger 
was gone—he was thinking very 
much, and his face was sad. Per- 
haps he was thinking that what 
Ivan had said might come true. 

It made my heart sink to see 
his face ; and that evening, when 
we walked along the road towards 
the master’s house, I could not 
laugh and talk with the other 

irls. I could not feel gay, though 
knew that the corn-wreath had 
been kept for me. 

Already, we were near to the 
big gates, when Fedio came up to 
Ivan and spoke to him. He was 
not angry, but his voice sounded 
so strange that the tears came into 
my eyes as I listened. 

“Why did you say tomy Ma- 





' At the conclusion of the harvest of each grain, a monster wreath of wheat, 
tye, or barley is made, and placed on the head of a village girl. The master, on 
recelving it from her, gives her money in return. 
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rysia that I shall not come back 
from the soldiers ?” 

“And why,” answered Ivan, 
“do you call her your Marysia? 
She will belong to the man to 
whom God gives her.” 

Whether they said more I could 
not hear, for already we were near 
to the house. The girls put the 
wreath on my head, and began to 
sing the harvest-songs. You know 
the old songs, gracious lady :— 


** Our mistress is proud ; 

She appears on the threshold ; 

She makes her keys ring, 

And thanks God the harvest is over. 


The master is not at home ; 
He is gone to Lwow 

To sell the in, 

And buy wodki for us. 


Make use of thy riches, master ; 
Sell thy grey cow, 

The hen with the chickens, 
And buy us a barrel of beer. 


Our cock has white feathers ; 
Our master has black eyebrows ; 
He goes to the fields 

In a happy moment. 


O moon, who art growing, 
Throw light on our road, 
That we should not go astray, 
And lose our wreath ! 


At our master’s house 

The door is of gold ; 

The bench is also of gold ; 

He has three hundred labourers in 
the field. 

Harness the oxen ; 

We shall go to the forest 

To cut supports 

On which to lean the kopy.' 


Little quail, 

Where will’st thou hide ? 

We have cut the wheat, 

And have arranged it in kopy. 


The meadow has told us 

That the master has got wédki, 

And in his cellar on a shelf 

Painted glasses to drink from. 

We bring you the harvest 

Of all your fields ; 

We wish that the master should sow 
again, 

That we should reap again in the 
future.” 


The girls sang this song ; butI 
did not sing. The wreath felt so 
heavy, that I thought it was weigh. 
ing me to the earth. I could 
scarcely bear it ; it was impossible 
for me to raise my head from m 
breast. I began to think of things 
of which I had never thought be. 
fore: for the first time it seemed 
to me possible that, though our 
love was as old as our lives, though 
my parents called him their son, 
yet it might be that Fedio andI 
should not pass our lives together. 
I began to think also of how onee, 
when Fedio had wanted to kiss 
me, I had resisted him. It would 
have been no wrong, but at that 
moment I had felt frightened of 
myself : if I had loved him less, I 
might more easily have allowed him 
to kiss me. This had happened 
one evening not long ago. We 
had been standing together at our 
gate, and on the road there waited 
a cart laden with wood which 
Fedio was to take to the town. 
The moment for parting came. 
Fedio’s father called to us over the 
hedge, saying that the wood was 
all packed, and the cart ready. 
We looked at each other, and then 
Fedio caught me in his arms, held 
me on his breast one moment, and 
would have kissed me; but I 
turned my head aside, and put my 
two hands over my face. He still 
held me in his arms, and a minute 





' A certain number of sheaves form a kopek. E 
® In certain districts of Poland this harvest song, with innumerable addi- 
tions, is always sung, whether applicable or not to existing circumstances. 
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assed in silence ; then we heard 
bis father’s voice again calling out 
louder than the first time that the 
wood was ready. Fedio loosened 
his arms, and walked slowly away 
towards his cart. 

Although I was the strongest 
and healthiest girl in all the village, 
I was forced at this moment to 
take hold of the wooden post, or 
else I should have fallen, I looked 
after Fedio : he was walking slowly 
beside his cart ; his head was bent 
—he was crying. 

All the time that the girls were 
singing the harvest-songs around 
me, and all the time that the corn- 
wreath pressed down my head, I 
could think of nothing but those 
tears of Fedio, and of how he would 
be taken to the war and might not 
come back again, and I had not 
wanted to kiss him. Even when 
the music began to play and we to 
dance, I still thought of this ; and 
all the time we danced I looked 
at his face, although I knew very 
well that a modest girl when she is 
dancing should not look at her 
partner, but only at the boards. 
But it seemed to me that even if I 
were to die for it in the very next 
minute I could not have taken 
my eyes from his, 

The music gave me no pleasure, 
nor yet the supper which was laid 
for us. When no one was watch- 
ingme, I stole out of the room and 
went home. There I stood at the 
gate and waited, for I knew that 

edio would come. 

He came very soon—sooner than 
Iexpected. We were quite alone, 
for every one who was not at the 
great house had gone to bed. All 
around me the village was asleep. 
As Fedio came up to me he took 
off his cap and shook back his hair. 
for the night was warm. Oh, 
oengy lady, what beautiful hair 

edio had then !—the most beau- 


tiful hair in all the village, and 
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mer different from Ivan’s ; for 
van’s was light yellow, and cut in 
a straight fringe round his head, 
while Fedio’s hair fell in black 
curls upon his forehead and his 
neck. 

This time I did not wait for him 
to say any word to me, nor to ask 
why I had come away from the 
great house ; but I stretched out 
my arms and put them round his 
neck. Perhaps he was thinking of 
how I had not wanted to kiss him 
that other evening, for he made no 
movement. But I put my face 
close to his, and my fins upon his 
lips, and I kissed him of my own 
free will. And at that moment it 
seemed to me that not even the 
Cesarz (emperor) could have had 
the power to part us ! 

We must have stood a long time 
that way, I don’t know how long. 
I only know that one of his arms 
was round my waist, and that with 
his other hand he stroked my hair 
as a mother does sometimes to 
soothe her crying child—for I was 
crying. We did not speak much, 
and in my ears there were not 
ringing any words of Fedio’s, but 
only those of Ivan—“ He will be 
taken to the war.” 

We stood at the gate till we 
heard the voices of those who were 
returning from the great house. 

From that evening I had no 
peace: just as though some one 
were whispering in my ears, I 
heard all day long—“ He will be 
taken to the war.” 

Not many days later my mother 
was sent for to the great house. 
I do not know, gracious lady, 
whether you yet remember the 
time of the panszezyzne (serfdom). 
At that time no peasant was asked 
whether or not he would take ser- 
vice, as we are asked to-day ; but 
all at once the ekonom (overseer 
would appear in the hut, and le 
away those whom the master had 
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chosen. And we had to go without 
saying the smallest word. But in 
our village the master was good: 
when a girl was wanted for the 
service, it was the parents who 
were sent for first. We were paid 
in money and in linen, and the 
mother herself led the girl to the 
great house. This was much better ; 
for though we knew very well that 
we were forced to go, yet it was not 
so hard to go with one’s mother as 
to be taken by the ekonom. 

So also it was withme. When 
we mother returned home, she 
told me that the ladies had noticed 
me at the harvest feast, and that 
I was to go for a year to serve at 
the great house cooking for the 
outdoor servants. 

I wrung my hands, for my first 
thought was of Fedio. ‘“ When 
must I go?” I asked. It never 
even came into my mind to think 
that I might escape the service. 

“T have begged to keep you till 
to-morrow,” said my mother. 

I went out into the front gar- 
den, and stood by the gate waiting 
for Fedio. I could hear that he 
was working in the barn, thrash- 
ing corn for the sowing. 

“Fedio!” I called at last, just 
above my breath. 

Seeeetintiie he came out of the 
barn and looked around him ; then, 
in less time than it takes to sign 
the cross, he had jumped over the 
hedge and stood beside me. 

“Marysia! You are crying 
again !” 

“Oh, how am [I not to cry, 
when to-morrow I shall be taken 
to serve in the great house ! ” 

He answered nothing at first. 
Fedio never gpoke much ; only he 
clasped one hand inside the other 
with violence, and stood for several 
minutes thus, with his eyebrows 
drawn together. Then he said 
quickly— 

“ You cannot be there alone.” 


He turned round, jumped back 
over the hedge, and went into the 
hut. When he came out again, he 
had on his new czepka (cap) and 
his broadest belt ; and without 
looking round, he walked away 
along the road. 

He had not told me what he 
meant to do ; but the cap and the 
belt made me feel sure that he was 
gone to the great house. 

It was impossible for me to work, 
My mother called to me to come 
and help her with threading the 
hemp ; But I did not go, and wait- 


ed only at the gate for Fedio’s re- 


turn. Half an hour, perhaps, J 
waited ; then he came to the hedge 
and said— 

“T have bound myself to serve 
in the stable of the oxen.” 

And then he went into the barn, 
and began again to thrash the corn, 

My heart grew light within me, 
and all at once the service in 
the great house seemed to me less 
terrible. 

And thus, on one and the same 
day, Fedio and I entered on service. 

My work was hard. There were 
eighteen servants to cook for, water 
to carry, wood to cut, dishes to 
wash,—so much, that often I did 
not know where to begin. But 
the thought of the evening hel 
me on, Just outside the kitchen 
stood a broad stone; and in the 
evening, when the work was done, 
we would sit upon that stone to- 
ms and my hand rested in 

edio’s. 

In the great house they began 
to talk evil of us; but that did 
not trouble us, for we could look 
all the world straight in the eyes 
without fearing. Fedio, when any 
one taunted him with serving only 
for my sake, always answered that 
it was so. Once even he said it to 
the ekonom himself. It happened 
thus : 

Tulka, the old Alucznica (keeper 
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of the keys—housekeeper), was hot- 
tempere and strict, and her tongue 
always ready to scold. One day 
my patience failed, and I answered 
sharply. Her anger became greater; 
she rushed upon me as if she would 
beat me. I did not move, but I 
said to her— 

“Tf you beat me I shall tell the 
master.” 

While I spoke the ehonom came 
in, holding a riding-whip—for he 
had just left his horse outside. 
Behind him stood Fedio. The 
angry Alucznica began to accuse 
me ; and the ekonom, as he heard, 
came towards me with the whip 
raised in his hand. It would have 
fallen on me had not Fedio sprung 
between, and covered me with his 
body. 

The ekonom shouted, “ What is 
this insolence ?” 

“Tt is not insolence,” answered 
Fedio, quite quietly ; “but I will 
not let her be beaten. If she has 
done wrong, beat me. It will not 
harm me; but as long as I am 
alive, no one shall touch her!” 

The ekonom lowered his whip. 
“Then it is true, Fedio, what the 
people say, that you are serving in 
the house only for her sake ? ” 

“Tt is true, master ; and if you 
want to hurt her, you must kill me 
first.” 

The ekonom began to laugh. 
“Well, to be sure, what a mighty 
love ! But,” he added, as he looked 
at me, “and yet it is worth his 
while.” 

And that is how the matter 
ended ; and from that day Fedio 
and I were left in peace. It was 
a happy time, and almost did I 
forget the words which Ivan had 
said ; but soon, very soon, was I 
to be reminded of them. 

- Ih apring the recruits were called 
in. There came a long register of 
those who had to present them- 
selves at Brzezany, the nearest 


town, and on that list there was 
written the name of my Fedio! 
The terror of that day makes me 
tremble even now. Tulka herself 
—the same Tulka who had wanted 
to beat me—could not bear to see 
my face. She begged of the master 
to let me go home to my mother. 

It was three days before I 
learned Fedio’s fate. Those three 
days I spent standing at the gate, 
where T had so often waited for 
Fedio when we were children. All 
day long I stood there, staring at 
the road. My father and mother 
wanted me to come into the hut. 
First they begged, and then they 
scolded : they said that the people 
would make me their laughing- 
stock. But to me it seemed that 
there were no people in the world. 
They brought me some milk.«in a 
jug ; I could not swallow it. On 
the morning of the fourth day the 
carts came , ork They passed me, 
one after the other ; Fedio was not 
in any of them. 

I called his name aloud. 

“They have kept him,” some 
one answered. “ They have dressed 
him in the green cloth already, 
and they have cut his hair.” 

Something within me seemed to 
break. I turned, and took two 
steps towards the hut ; but all the 
time I saw nothing but that hair, 
—that beautiful hair that I had 
kissed so often, and now falling 
beneath the scissors. I would have 
caught those black curls as they 
floated downwards ; I would have 
snatched away those cold sgissors, 
that flashed so cruelly before m 
eyes, I stretched out my hand, 
but he who held the scissors turned 
and struck me a blow on the fore- 
head. 

The air grew dark before my 
eyes ; [fell to the ground. It was 
the first time that I had been in- 
sensible, and the doctor said to my 
mother, “ A great illness may come 
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of it.” But I was young and 
strong, and the great illness did 
not yet come for a little time. 

The recruits used to be called in 
the month of March. The day 
that I fell down on the road was 
the Monday before Easter. Out- 
side in the village it was beginning 
to grow warm again. The roads 
got dry ; the people came out of 
their huts, and were busy raking, 
digging, and planting in the gar- 
dens. I shut myself into the hut, 
that I might not see how the sun 
was shining,—that I should not 
hear how the birds were singing. 

The great week passed. On the 
Holy Friday my mother baked the 
loaves, boiled the eggs, made the 
sausages, laid the cheeses and but- 
ter in saffron,—all that is done at 
Easter in a peasant house. But I 


not only did not help her, but even 
I could not look at her working. 
On Saturday, at mid-day, she laid 


all the things together, and covered 
them with a white linen cloth, 
ready to be carried on Sunday to 
church for the blessing. 

On that evening, as I sat on the 
bench spinning at. the wool, the 
door of the hut opened, and Fedio, 
dressed in the uniform of the lan- 
cers, stood upon the threshold. 
The sudden joy made me feel 
giddy. I had to cling to him for 
support ; and when the giddiness 
had gone off, I still clung to him. 
And we sat thus, side by side, on 
the bench, with my spindle cast 
upon the ground. 

Gragious lady, you will scarcely 
believe me, and yet it is true that 
during all that night we never 
moved from the bench, and scarce- 
ly spoke a word, but only held 
each other by the hand. Once or 
twice in the dark Fedio whispered, 
“You will be mine.” But that 
was all. 

At that time the men had to 
serve as soldiers for eight years ; 
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and eight years, when they ape 
already past, are like a minute 
but when they are still to come, 
they are like an eternity. 

As soon as the light came in 
the window, my father awoke an 
got up ; and when he saw us two 
still sitting on the bench he said— 

“ Oh, my poor children ! ” 

But immediately after he seemed 
to remember something. 

“ Fedio, tell me, have you leave 
to be here?” 

“No, Ihave no leave; no one 
knows that I left Mikolaja. But 
I had to come; I could not do 
otherwise. If I had stayed | 
should have gone mad or died, for 
on Sunday at eleven we are to 
march away.” 

My father clasped his hands 
above his head— 

“Fedio! unhappy man! But 
this is Sunday already !” 

He did not speak more, but 
dressed and left the hut. In a 
few minutes he came back and said 
to Fedio— 

“The cart is ready. I shall 
drive you. At eleven we must be 
at Mikolaja, or else your punish- 
ment will be hard. I have been a 
soldier, and I knowit. They will 
beat you with rods!” 

I swear to you, gracious lady, 
that already, as he spoke, I felt 
those rods on my shoulders and 
on my heart. 

“Fedio, Fedio!” I screamed, 
“go away quickly; run, fly! 
Why are you here? For what 
good did you come?” And I was 
so strong at that moment, that if 
he had resisted, I could have taken 
him in my arms like a child and 
thrown him into the cart. ; 

When we reached the gate Fedio 
stopped and stretched his arms to 
wards the second hut. 

“ My mother, my sisters! I had 
forgotten them. 4 have not seen 
them !” 
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“Tt is too late now,” said my 
father ; “ get in.” 

Fedio turned to me again. 

“Fedio, my Fedio, get in! If 

ou are late, I must die.” And I 

ushed him with my hands. 

“Hush, children!” said my 
father roughly, but he wiped his 
eyes with his sleeve. ‘Hush! 
i is no time to waste.” And 
the cart disappeared on the road, 

I am not learned in_ books, 

acious lady, and therefore I can- 
not explain to you what it was that 
happened to me when I saw the 
cart no more. I felt as though 
my heart were fastened by a cord 
to those wheels which were taking 
my Fedio away from me for ever. 
In my head there was a at 
noise; but I said to myself, “ 
cannot go mad till my father comes 
back, and tells me whether Fedio 
reached in time.” 

The people were going to church, 
carrying the loaves to be blessed. 
I heard my mother’s voice calling 
me. She wanted me to go with her ; 
but 1 could not. Why? Because 
something had made me forget 
how to pray. I could not find the 
beginning of the prayer. And 
then I grew frightened, for it 
seemed to me that even the good 
God was leaving me alone in my 
trouble. Why, then, should I go 
to church ? 

While every one was praying to 
God, I lay on my face in the gar- 
den, and pressed my brow against 
the cold, damp earth ; for the fire 
that was burning in my head had 
dried up all the tears. 

That evening my father was not 
back, and he was not back next 
morning ; he was not back at mid- 
day. The fire in my head passed 
into my eyes. I could remember 
nothing. I had forgotten how 
Fediohad come, how ' had gone, 
that he might be too late. I only 
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remembered that I must sit here 
and wait for my father. 

In the evening I still sat by the 
gate, and with my handsI held m 
head, for it was as big as a barrel. 
I saw my father coming, but he 
was not in the cart ; he was on 
foot, weary and dusty, and with 
only the whip in his hand. When 
I saw him I remembered again all 
at once what had passed — that 
Fedio had been and had gone, that 
he might have come too late, that 
the fire in my head must not burn 
me until I knew that he would not 
be punished. 

tT semliakee getting up from the 
doorstep aud staggering towards 
my father; but I forget whether 
I asked, or whether he spoke first : 

“We came in time. No one 
knows that he was here. They 
have marched to Olomunca.” ’ 

The fire in my head broke out 
of it and rose in the air. Like a 
pillar I fell down at my father’s 
feet. For the second time I was 
insensible. 

When I awoke again, the cher- 
ries were red in our garden, and 
the people were working at the 

otatoes—for this time the great 
illness had come. Eight Sundays 
had passed since the day of my 
father’s return, My mother told 
me that the doctor had said I would 
die ; but the great God is a better 
doctor, and he said I was to live. 
She also told me that when my 
father had taken Fedio to Miko- 
laja, one horse had dropped dead 
with fatigue. The other was lame ; 
so he had sold it, with the cart, to 
the Jews, and came home with the 
whip alone in his hand. 

When I awoke after those eight 
weeks, I asked myself what now I 
was to do with my life, what now 
I was to do with myself? The 
people were changed ; the village 
so empty and silent; the fields, 
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the woods, were so dreary; the gar- 
den so sad ; and the cherries did not 
taste sweet like other years. The 
hut was dark, and the sun, even 
though it was June, shone now so 
weak and cold. My mother cried ; 
my father grew sick and fretful. 
Poverty came into our hut. My 
illness had cost much money, and 
the horses were gone. My parents 
had never been rich, and when so 
much evil came upon them, they 
were forced to goto the Jews. With 
the horses they had gained money; 
now there were no horses, and no 
more money to be gained. At the 
harvest they could not have gone 
to the fields if Ivan had not lent 
his cart. But this helped us but 
little, and the farm began to sink. 

My father clenched his teeth and 
never spoke. I was useless ; my 
mother herself could think of no 
help. 

At last the kumy (godparents) 
began to give advice. I was in 
the kitchen, and I heard how they 
said,— 

“You must marry your daugh- 
ter.” 

And my mother answered,— 

“There is no other help for it ; 
Marysia must be forced to take 
Ivan.” 

My knees shook under me ; for 
I knew that though my parents 
loved me, yet hunger is stronger 
than love and pity. 

I went into the yard; from the 
yard I went on to the road, from 
the road to the fields, and then 
from the fields I went higher and 
higher until I came to the wood. 
Isat down on the ground, and said 
to myself that whatever might hap- 
pen I would not go back to the hut. 

It was already quite late in the 
night when I heard the voice of 
Ivan calling me, and also the voice 
of my father. 

I held my breath and did not 
move ; and later on I heard their 
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voices again, far off in the wood, 
We were in autumn already, and 
the nights were long and cold, and 
I had come out just as I was, in 
my linen shirt and petticoat. | 
was so cold that I could scarcely 
move. I meant to sit there as lon 

as it was dark, and then to wa 

on higher and higher, until I came 
to where lived good people who 
would tell me the road to Ojo. 
munca. 

Towards morning I fell asleep, 
In my dream it seemed to me that 
some one was pulling me by the 
hands ; and when I opened my 
eyes, I saw my father and Ivan 
bending over me. My father was 
in great anger. 

“You good - for - nothing !” he 
shouted ; “is it not enough that 
you have made me a beggar, but 
must you still drag me from my 
bed to search the wood for you at 
night, sick and weak as I am ?” 

His voice was raised to a shout, 
but I answered nothing. 

He spoke again,— 

“Why did you leave the hut? 
Who has done you harm ?” 

I knelt down at my father’s feet 
and told him how I had heard 
what the kwmy had said, and what 
my mother had answered. I prayed 
to him,— 

“ Father, I cannot go to this one, 
for I love the other.” 

“ You love the other ? And what 
means this love? Isit witchery? 
It is time you should forget !” 

“I shall never forget.” AndI 
raised my hands. 

My father’s anger became ter- 
rible. He began to curse Fedio, and 
the hour when first he had called 
him son. The words which he said 
were so fearful that they raised the 
hair on my head, and it seemed to 
me that all those things were to 
happen to Fedio which my father 
said as he cursed him. 

“Father!” Icried, and withmy 
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arms I clasped his knees, “I will 
do all you command—I will marry 
whom you will; but, for the love of 
God, do not curse my Fedio !” 

“You shall marry because you 
must. This day Ivan shall yet 
speak to the priest.” 

Ivan bent over me,— 

“Get up, my Marysia! Come 
back to the hut ; the night has been 
so cold, and you will be ill again.” 

Just see, gracious lady, how 
strong we poor women are. I did 
not die that day ; I was able to get 
up and walk home, even though I 
knew that I was to be married to 
another man than the one I loved. 

Two Sundays later my wedding 
with Ivan was held. I looked on 
it as though it were the wedding 
of a stranger. You know, gracious 
lady, that it is the custom with us 
for the bridegroom to ransom the 
bride with money from the young 
girls of the village. For this he 
must throw the money on the 
table, behind which she sits with 
the girls around her; and then he 
leaps over, and when he has dis- 
persed them, he kisses her; and as 
the girls draw back, the married 
women advance and claim her as 
their sister. 

It came to this ceremony ; Ivan 
flung down the money, and stood 
by my side. The girls stepped 
back; his arm was round my waist. 

At that moment, as I turned my 
head aside, I saw standing right in 
the middle of the hut the figure 
of Fedio ; almost it seemed to me 
that he was weeping. I tore my- 
self away from Ivan, knocked over 
the bench, and sprang to the 
middle of the room, but the figure 
was gone ; and without a word, I 
threw myself into the second room, 
and fastened the door behind me. 

My father became furious, and 
ordered me to open, threatening to 
have the door knocked to pieces ; 
and perhaps he would have done 
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it, had not Ivan stopped him. I 
heard how he said,— 

“She is already my wife, and I 
do not choose to take her by force.” 

The wedding-feast could not be 
finished ; the guests all dispersed. 

I remained thus locked up till 
the middle of next day. I could 
hear how my father was cursing, 
how my mother was crying, how 
the godparents were saying that 
the priest should be sent for ; but 
Ivan answered,— 

“The priest has already done 
what he has to do. She is my 
wife now ; leave her aione. Would 
you have me lead her to my hut 
by force? Some day she will come 
to me herself. Why should you 
judge between her and me? Of 
what do you complain? I shall 
work your ground as though it 
were my ground. I shall look 
after the farm as long as her 
brother is a child ;—only do not 
trouble her.” 

And my parents at last gave me 
peace. 

That afternoon my father went 
off with a load of wood, my mother 
went out to the fields to dig up 
potatoes, and Ivan alone remained 
in the hut. 

All this I saw, for from the 
window of the little room I could 
see each person who passed out. 
After a time Ivan came to my 
door. 

“ Marysia, what are you doin 
all alone? Would you be il 
again? This is the second day 
that you have eaten nothing. Why 
are you afraid of me? I want 
only that you should drink some 
milk and eat some white bread 
which I have brought you from 
the town.” 

Not for his prayers, but because 
of my hunger, I opened the door ; 
for thus the great God has ar- 
ranged the world, that however 
unhappy we be, we yet must eat. 
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Ivan put down on the table a 
bowl of kasza and milk, laid beside 
it a piece of white bread, and then 
he turned and left the hut. 

I ate a little of what he had 
brought me; then I took up a 
spade and followed my mother to 
the potato-field. On the field I 
found Ivan with my mother. I 
did not even say to them, “God 

ive you luck,” as we always say, 

ut quite silently I began to dig 
up potatoes, and they too were 
silent towards me. 

In the evening Ivan went to 
fetch a cart for carrying the pota- 
toes home. There were five sack- 
fuls, and they were large and 
heavy. The thought came into 
my mind—“ How good. it would 
be to seize the heaviest of those 
sacks, to strain myself and die!” 
To-day I know that that thought 
was wrong; but then I did not 
think so, and God will assuredly 
not have counted it as evil, for 


He knew that my great pain had 
darkened my understanding. 
I took hold of the largest sack, 


and with all my strength I flung 
it on the cart. 

Ivan wrung his hands; and then, 
moving aside, he bent quickly over 
the next sack, and shook it out, so 
that all the potatoes were spilt over 
the ground. 

I turned and went home through 
the village. Ivan’s hut stood on 
my road, but I looked away as I 
passed it, and walked straight to 
the hut of my parents. Then I 
drank a little cold milk, and, shut- 
ting myself up as before, went to 
sleep. 

As the days passed, my life re- 
mained the same as it had been 
before my marriage. Ivan said 
not a word; he did not grow angry, 
and he did not allow that my father 
should be angry with me. Every 
morning he came to the hut and 
helped in the household; he worked 
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in the garden and in the fields ; he 
settled all difficulties ; he watched 
over my parents. It was alwa 
Ivan who took care that there 
should be salt in the salt-box, and 
grease in the grease-tub. 

I also was forced to work, for 
my mother had grown feeble. Often 
I arranged the household matters 
together with Ivan ; and often, too, 
we went together to herd the cattle; 
but never once did he remind me 
that we were man and wife. 

In this way the winter came, 
Of my Fedio there had been no 
word of news ; and yet his image, 
instead of growing fainter, always 
grew stronger in my heart. In 
the evening, after I had said my 
last prayer, after the thought of 
God there still came the thought 
of Fedio ; and in the morning, 
when scarcely my eyes were 0 cael 
before the thought of God there 
came again the thought of Fedio, 
The good God was not angry with 
me for this ; for the love that was 
in my heart, it was He Himself 
who had put it there. 

Then came the spring, and again 
the work began in the fields. My 
parents had got used to the state 
of things, and no longer treated 
me unkindly ; but now it was 
Ivan who was beginning to lose 
patience. Once in the evening, 
as I returned alone from the fields, 
he was standing at the door of his 
own hut. I was passing without 
speaking, but he caught me by the 
hand, and in a voice I had never 
heard before, so hoarse and chok- 
ing, he said,— 

“ Marysia, tell me, how long is 
this to last ?” 

I tore my hand away, and run- 
ning home I fastened the door 
behind me, and sank down trem- 
bling on my knees. 

Another time—it was Sunday 
evening, and the sun was sinki 
slowly—I was sitting on the bene 
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before the hut ; Ivan came and sat 
down beside me. He did not speak, 
he only looked at me for long ; then 
he put his arm round me and bent 
forward to kiss me. Again I 
turned from him, and, tearing 
myself free, I left him alone on 
the bench. 

That evening Ivan went to ‘the 
village inn to drink. He spent half 
the night there ; and next day, for 
the first time, I heard him speak 
harshly to my old father, and saw 
him push my little brother roughly 
aside. 

In the weeks that followed, the 
work of the farm no longer pro- 
gressed. Ivan was not the same: 
he did not care to put his hand to 
the plough; his pleasure in the 
cattle and in the fields was gone ; 
he was often flushed and excited, 
his hand shook, his voice grew un- 
steady. And yet my conscience 
did not speak ; it seemed to belying 
dead within me. In the selfish- 
ness of my own misery I was walk- 
ing blindfolded. But there came 
a day when the bandage fell. 

I had been at work in the fields, 
and was coming home alone, for 
Ivan had not shown himself all 


day. It was dark as I came slowly 


along the road. As always, I was 
thinking of Fedio—of our last 
words, the last look he had given 
me, of the despair that had been 
in his face, of our kisses and tears ; 
and in the middle of these thoughts 
my foot stumbled against some- 
thing on the road. I saw a white 
form on the ground,—a man was 
lying straight across my path. I 
lifted his head. It was Ivan, my 
husband, and he was lying in a 
drunken sleep! Ivan, the sober 
steady Ivan, the careful farmer, 
the model of the village, and now 
stretched in the dust like a com- 
mon drunkard !_ was it I who had 
made him into this? 

That night I did not sleep ; but 
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all the dark hours I spent in bitter 
tears, and for the first time I had 
another thought than Fedio. 

Next day the priest sent for 
Ivan and me, and he told me all 
those things again which my heart 
had been telling me all night. I 
cannot remember all he said to me ; 
but then he took us to the church, 
and prayed with us before the 
altar, and, laying the book of Gos- 
pels upon my head, he read aloud 
out of it, and sprinkled the holy 
water over us, aud then he blessed 
us, and sent us away together 

A year later the great God gave 
us a son; but he only lived for 
four Sundays. In the second year 
a daughter was born; this one 
ear, and after that 
she also died. In the same month 
my mother was taken from us, 
You know, gracious lady, how 
much the burying costs: these 
losses were hard for us; and besides, 
the harvest wasa poorone. After 
that we had another girl, and then 
aboy. These lived ‘longer. The 
girl grew to be five years old, and 
the boy three, and they were so 
beautiful—as beautiful as the chil- 
dren of great lords. Then they 
both died in one week ; and there 
wanted but little that I should 
have gone mad, I thought to my- 
self that this was my punishment 
for not being able to forget Fedio. 
Children had been born and had 
died, my mother had been taken 
from me, harvests had ripened and 
had failed, and yet never for one 
minute did the thought of Fedio 
leave my mind. It was eight years 
now since he had gone; those who 
had become soldiers with him were 
back already. And the people 
told me that he must be ul ; but 
I felt that he was alive. I knew 
that he had not died—that he could 
not die until my eyes had seen him 
again, until my hand had held his, 
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and we had looked in each other’s 
faces. 

Ivan was so good a husband to 
me, that I have no words how to 
tell it; and though harvests were 
bad, he let me want for nothing. 
I had white bread to eat when 
even the richest peasants in the 
village did not as much as see 
black bread in their huts. In the 
evening, when he came home from 
work, he would kiss my hands and 
my feet. He would beg me, with 
tears in his eyes, not to work, but 
to take my ease and rest, for he 
always kept a servant for me ; and 
if I had chosen, I need never have 
put a finger to the Jabour. I had 
the heaviest corals in the village, 
and the newest aprons to wear, 
the brightest flowers in my garden ! 
And yet, in the middle of all this, 
there came over me moments when 
my life was unbearable—when, if 
I had but known where Fedio 
was, I should have left my husband 
and children to go to him. 

Once Ivan brought me_ back 
from the fair anew Blessed Virgin 
to hang up in the hut ; for the old 
one, which had belonged to my 
mother, was getting shabby. This 
one had a beautiful pink face, and 
a red and green dress, and a blue 
cloak with yellow roses, and there 
was a glittering gold frame all 
round it. I knew that it had cost 
Ivan many kreutzers to buy it; 
yet when I said my prayers before 
that picture, it was not for him 
that I prayed. 

When, therefore, my two children 
died in one week, I thought. this 
was God’s doing ; and yet, though 
I did not dare to pray for it, God 
gave me another son—and this one 
was more beautiful than any of the 
children I had lost. When it was 
but a few hours old, Ivan, taking 
it in his arms, sat down on the 
edge of my bed, and looked long at 
the child ; then he slowly shook his 
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head, and with tears in his eyes 
he said,— 

“What a pity if it also should 
die as the others have died!” 

Many times before this, when] 
was near to becoming mother, I 
had thought that were the ehild to 
be a son, I should like to give him 
that name which was to me the 
dearest name on earth; but the 
courage had always failed me to 
speak to Ivan of this. At this 
moment the old wish came over me 
again like a burning thirst, and 
without pausing to think, I spoke,— 

“Call the child as he wag 
called; with Aés name it must 
live!” 

Ivan did not understand me at 
once ; he did not seem to know 
of whom I spoke, for certainly he 
believed that I had forgotten that 
other one long ago. 

“Whose name amI to give 
him ?” he asked. 

“Fedio!” I answered. 

It was many, oh very many 
years since my voice had spoken 
that name ; and now as I heard it 
again, even though it was myself 
who had said it, I felt my heart 
grow sore and the tears rise to my 
eyes. I put my hand up, that 
Ivan should not see those tears; 
for they would have hurt the man 
who for so long had been to me 
an angel upon earth. 

He put back the child beside 
me, bent down and kissed me, 
and without a word he left the 
room. 

A little later he came back with 
the godparents. They took the 
child from me, and carried it to 
church. 

The church stood at the far end 
of the village. I had to wait long 
before they returned. All the 
time they were away, I asked my- 
self whether they would indeed 
give the boy the name after which 
I thirsted. “It seemed to me that 
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with another name I could not 
love him. 

At last they came. 

Ivan took the child from the 
arms of the godmother, and laid it 
beside me on the pillow. 

“Fedio is his name, and may 
God let him grow up!” 

And the great, good God took 
the sacrifice which Ivan had made. 
His blessing was on this child. 
The boy thrived like running 
water,and the name which for so 
long had been unspoken between 
us was now heard daily in our hut 
and garden. 

The years ran on and brought 
us a daughter, who also lived. 
Ivan began to talk of building a 
new hut. He cut the wood and 
prepared the thatch : all day he 
was busy with his new plan. 

I remember that it was ona 
Monday. Ivan, as_ usual, was 
working at the new hut, the chil- 
dren ran out to the garden to play, 
and I went down to the pond with 
the linen to wash. It was spring- 
time already ; but though the wea- 
ther was dry, I began to feel 
chilled after I had washed for two 
hours at the pond. Going back 
to the hut, I sat myself down be- 
hind the stove. 

AsI sat thus idle, my thoughts 
took their old weary round. 
“Where was Fedio now? Was he 
happy? Had he one true heart 
besidehim?” And the tears ran 
down my cheeks. 

It was always this way with me 
when I sat thes idle on Sundays 
or on feast-days, for in the week 
I had no time for tears ; but to- 
day, though it was only a work- 
day, yet as I leant quite still be- 
side the stove, the old thoughts 
and the old tears came back. 

While I was sitting thus, the 
door opened, and there stood in 
the room Fedio’s sister. 

Ido not know why, though I 
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saw that woman every day, though 
she had very often entered this 
same door in just this same way, 
—I do not know why it was that, 
seeing her now, I sprang up from 
the bench and called out,— 

“Fedio! What has happened 
to him? Has he written? Has 
he been seen ? 

“No; nothing has happened, 
and he has not written : he is here 
himself—he isin my hut—and he 
waits for you.” 

My heart began to beat so loud 
that I could hear it throbbing. 
In a moment I forgot everything 
—husband, children, everything, 
everything that was. ithout 
taking a minute to think, I ran 
straight out of the hut. Happily 
it was a Monday, and therefore 
my shirt was quite white. I had 
on a striped petticoat, a blue hand- 
kerchief on my head, and my corals 
round my neck. And he had not 
seen me for so many years! I 
was eighteen when he left me, and 
eighteen years had passed since 
then; and these two eighteens 
made me nearforty. It was lucky 
that after so many years he should 
see me in a new petticoat and with 
my corals on. But all this I only 
thought of later. While I rau 
towards the hut, I had no thought 
at all; it seemed to me only that 
I should never have done running, 
that the hut was running away 
from before me, and my breath 
began to grow short. I reached 
the yard, the threshold ; I opened 
the door, but then I could go no 
farther—my forces failed me. I 
saw him. He stood in lancer 
uniform, with his back towards 
me, holding his hands to the 
stove. 

At the noise of the opening door 
he turned, and running forward 
with a great cry, he took me in 
his arms: his head sank down 
upon my shoulder, so that my lips 
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just touched his hair. And then 
e began to laugh—quite softly at 
first, then louder, louder, louder, 
tillI grew frightened. It was so 
strange that laugh, that it seemed 
to hurt myshoulder. In the first 
moment I had been stunned, but 
that terrible laugh aroused me. I 
cried out, “ Water, water !” 

Ifis sister came running to us: 
we tried to make him sit down, 
but his hands were so tightly 
clasped on my-dress that we could 
not open them. Then we poured 
water over him: he grew quiet- 
er, and listened to me while I 
spoke. : 

“My Fedio, my dearest, try to 
be quiet. I am your Marysia. 
God has allowed us to meet again.” 
And with every word he grew 
calmer : he sat down on the bench, 
and I beside him. 

He did not ask me why I had 
married, nor when, nor if I had 


children,—nothing of all this did 


he ask me then. He only told me 
that he had wanted to see me, 
once more to embrace me; that he 
would not die, though his life was 
very dark, but that he would go 
out again into the world, and this 
time never to return. 

“No, Fedio—no, my beloved, do 
not leave the village, for then at 
least I can, if only sometimes—if 
only from far off,—I can rest my 
eyes on you!” 

“ Marysia ! It is true, then, what 
they tell me ; it is true, then, that 
you have not forgotten me?” 

Through my tears I told him that 
it was true ; and in that moment it 
seemed tome that we were both 
young again,—he a youth of twen- 
ty, I a maiden of eighteen ! 

While we still talked, the church 
bell rang the mid-day hour. I 
stood up, for I remembered that 
my husband would be coming in 
from his work, and the children 
would be looking for me. 
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“I must go,” I said to Fedio; 
“Tvan is waiting for his dinner.” 

And I left the hut. He did not 
try to stop me, but he rose also 
and followed me out, through the 
yard, and across the yard to the 
gate. I thought he would tum 
back here, but he did not; he 
came after me on to the road. At 
this I was frightened—not for me, 
but for him. I begged him to 
leave me. He answered me that 
he could not. I stood still and 
implored him to go, so that Ivan 
might not see us there walking 
together. 

“ Why not? Does he not know 
that, whether I be far or near, I 
always love you?” 

“ And that is why, because he 
knows, he will kill you.” 

* Let him kill me! this life is 
wearisome.” 

“Fedio!” I cried and I felt 
the fire flash to my eyes. “He 
will not kill you alone. He will 
put the knife first into you, and 
then into me—remember that, and 
do not take my death on your con- 
science, for I have two small chil- 
dren!” 

He looked at me. 

“ Do you really not love him?” 

“Tlove no one but you; but I 
would have loved him if I could, 
for he ir an angel.” 

“Ts he good to you?” 

“Have I not told you that he 
is good as an angel ?” 

“ May God bless him for that !” 
he answered ; and turning round 
abruptly, he went back to the hut. 

“ Fedio! But do not leave the 
village!” I called afterhim. _ 

“Not yet to-day,” I heard him 
say very low. 

I went quickly home. 

While we had been standing on 
the road, taking leave of each 
other, there had passed by us old 
Zosia, that same woman of whom 
I told you, gracious lady, that she 
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frequented the Jews, that she 
drank—in one word, a good-for- 
nothing. When this woman had 
recognised us, she hastened her 
steps, she began to run, and with- 
out turning her head she ran 
straight down the village street. 

But I had not thought further 
of this, for my heart was full of 
happiness. 

if reached our hut,—in the 
middle of the room stood Ivan ; 
but he was so changed that I did 
not at once know him. His brows 
were drawn together, his glance 
was dark and terrible. Never had 
I seen him like this. In the greatest 
sadness, in the moments of deepest 
want, in the midst of cares and 
anxiety, he had always had for me 
kind looks and good words. 

He came a step towards me, 
and sternly asked, “ Where do 
you come from? Where have you 
een ?” 

I felt that to tell a lie would 
be to add to my fault ; therefore 
I answered at once, “Fedio has 
come.” 

“ And you have been with him? 
You have been in his hut ?” 

“T have been.” 

For the first time I saw Ivan’s 
eyes all alight with fire. He raised 
his arm and struck me. It was a 
thick stick which he held, and it 
fellon my shoulders, once—twice 
—oftener still. And I did not lift 
afinger. I never tried to free my- 
self. I, who as a child had been 
the darling of my parents, as a 
woman the idol of my husband—I 
now stood before this man, who 
had ever been kind and loving 
tome till to-day, and his heavy 
blows fell thick and fast upon me. 
Inever moved as he struck me; 
Iwas not frightened, I was not 
angry almost I did not feel. 

0-day I wonder that it was 


80. Perhaps at that moment I 
could feel only one thing—that 
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Fedio was alive, that I had seen 
him ; or perhaps I understood that 
Ivan was in his right—that these 
blows were no injustice, but only 
the just punishment for that love 
which I could not and would not 
abandon. 

During that time the 
opened, and Fedio appeared. 

“ Heartless and cruel man!” he 
cried. “ Man without conscience and 
without pity! Why do you beat 
her ? Why this harsh punishment ? 
She is innocent ! If you must strike 
some one, strike me! Unhappy 
wretch that lam! Have I come 
back for this? I shall go—I shall 
go again, far into the world ; with 
a stone I shall dash out my 
wretched brains, and she shall not 
suffer for me.” 

He took my hand, and claspin 
it to his breast, he kissed it oad 
wept over it, sobbing like a child. 

began to wake from my apathy, 
for he was hurting me, far more 
than Ivan’s stick had done. I felt 
as though my heart must break, as 
I stood thus between those two 
men that loved me. I understood 
what must be Ivan’s bitter suffer- 
ing, as he listened to the words of 
Fedio’s despair, as he watched the 
feeling which I could not hide. In 
my misery I began to cry. 

Ivan, who had never seen me 
weep, except over my dying chil- 
dren, was frightened ; for he did 
not know that I was crying for 
him, and not for myself. He threw 
away his stick, and stretching out 
his Lois towards me, he fell at 
my feet. 

“ Marysia! Speak to me! Look 
at me! I was mad to strike you!” 

Though I wanted, I could not 
speak ; but I raised him up from 
the ground, and taking his hand, 
that hand which a minute ago had 
struck me, I held it to my lips and 
kissed it. 

Fedio stood and watched us, and 


door 
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at last he also held out his hand to 
Ivan, and said—ah! I remember 
every word that he said,— 

“Brother, I thank you! Now 
I can go out again into the world, 
for I know that you are good to her. 
But to-day do not send me from 
your hut, for I have told you 
nothing yet cf where I have been, 
what countries I have seen, what 
towns and people. Let me leave 
you something to remember me by; 
for when I go-again, you shall not 
see me more.” 

All this Fedio said most beauti- 
fully, like words in a book, and yet 
he was not learned. 

Ivan made no answer, but he 
wiped a bench, and made a sign 
to Fedio that he should sit down. 
And Fedio sat there till evening, 
for he ate with us, he played with 
my children, he told them stories. 
But it was not the children alone 
that listened to the stories ; for he 


told us wonderful things of the 


places he had seen. Twice he had 
served through the military time ; 
and after that, two years more as 
servant with a captain of the 
lancers. 

Ivan asked him why he had not 
come back after the first eight 
years, and Fedio answered— 

When I heard that Marysia had 
taken a husband, there was nothing 
more for me to come home for. 
My master the captain was good to 
me, my service was not hard, I 
meant never to return. But there 
arose at last such a desire to know 
whether indeed she were happy, 
such a longing to see again the 
village, that I could bear it no 
longer. The Pan Kapitan took 
another servant in my place, and 
sent me home.” 

As I said before, it was evening 
before he had done talking. Ivan 
had not gone to work again, bnt 
sat listening to Fedio’s stories. 
But one story there was which 
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Fedio did not tell me then,—which 
he told me only on the day after 
his return, when he found me 
drawing water at the well. It 
was there that he told me, and 
swore to me, that during all these 
— he had known no other love 
ut mine, that in his life he had 
kissed no other woman but me, 
And I believed him,—I believed 
him by my own suffering, by the 
ay which my husband’s first kiss 
ad given me. 

Every day Fedio said that he 
would leave the village, and every 
day he put off his departure to the 
next. His brother wanted to keep 
him, for he wasjrich now. In the 
years that he had served he had 
saved much money. Often he 
would come to our hut, and Ivan 
did not forbid it; once he even 
said to Fedio,— 

“Tt is better you should speak 
to her here in my hut, than that 
you should meet her on the road, 
or at the well, for then the people 
will talk evil.” 

It was Zosia who had told him 
of our meeting at the well ; butit 
was also she who had called Fedio 
when Ivan was beating me. 

Once I remember,—two Sun- 
days may have passed since Fedio’s 
return,—he came into the hut to- 
wards evening. Ivan was not 
yet back from his work. 

“ Marysia !” Fedio said to me, 
“T know well that I should, that 
I must go; but I am too weak to 
do it alone. It will be terrible to 
me, but I beg of you, let it be you 
who says that word ‘Go !”” 

He ceased speaking, and there 
was silence between us. I could 
not raise my eyes. With all my 
will I wanted to say to him “ Go;” 
but my lips would not move—the 
word froze in my throat. 

He looked at me, and under 
stood, for he did not speak agall. 

Ivan came in. When he 8aW 
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Fedio sitting on the bench, a cloud 
came over his face. He walked 
slowly through the room, and stood 
still before Fedio. 

“You have come to say good- 
bye? When are you going ?” 

Fedio got up from the bench. 

“You send me away? Then I 
shall go at once,—to-day still— 
this night ; but, when the hour 
of your death comes, remember 
that to a very unhappy man you 
have grudged him hi one delight. 
Do you not know that I have 
loved her? Do you not know 
that she was to have been mine? 
that her parents have called me 
son? And what was the happi- 
ness I asked ? For a few more 
days to gaze at her, for a few 
more days to speak to her. And 
this poor gift you grudge me! 
Up there may God call you to 
account for that pain which you 
give me to-day !” 

As he said it, his voice rang 
through the hut, his head was 
raised, and his two eyes shone like 
two burning coals. He was as 
beautiful as a painted picture ; 
these eighteen years had _ not 
changed him. People said he 
had grown old, but I could not 
see it, 

Ivan was softened, whether by 
the fear of God’s judgment, or 
through pity for Fedio, I do not 
know ; enough that he said,— 

“Tt is not I who send you 
away; you yourself know that 
you must go, if not to-day, then 
to-morrow.” 

“T know it, and I will go; but 
give me two, three days—give me 
a week,” 

Gracious lady I cannot tell you 
how it came,—there passed one 
week, there passed two weeks, and 
Fedio was still in the village. 
Sometimes I met him as I came 
back from work, sometimes I saw 
him on the road, sometimes he 


came to our hut. The children 
looked out for his coming: there 
was always a piece of gingerbread 
or an apple in his pocket for them. 
They would run to meet him on 
the road, and he would lift them 
in his arms and hold them aloft 
over his head. 

During this time Ivan was busy 
finishing the hut. He had been 
working harder than usual, for he 
wanted all to be done before the 
harvest. In a week he hoped to 
be finished. 'The roof was on, and 
he took his cart to the forest to 
fetch some large stones for the 
threshold. 

This was in the sixth week 
after Fedio’s return. In two days 
he was to leave the village—in two 
days was to come that terrible day 
of parting. I did not know how 
I should stand it, for I no longer 
had the strength of my youth. 
In those days I went.about the 
hut like a drunken woman; my 
mind was growing dark. 

But the great God had willed it 
otherwise : the cross which He sent 
me was not this one, though it was 
heavy. 

Two days before that fixed for 
Fedio’s Lenatend, Ivan came 
back from the forest later than 
usual. He ate no supper ; he said 
not a word to me, and neither did 
I speak to him,—I could not. He 
lay down; I sat on the bench by 
the window. He did not lie quiet ; 
he threw himself from side to side ; 
at last he said,— 

“ Open the window ; I am chok- 
2 

opened the window, but I 
began to be afraid. 

“ What is the matter ?” I asked. 

“Tam ill. Bring me hot ashes 
to lay on my chest ; there is a pain 
there ; I am choking.” 

At his words there came a great 
change over me: all that had been 
in my heart seemed to die out in 
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moment. I was like a drunkard 
grown suddenly sober. 

When I had given him the ashes, 
I asked him if I should get a doctor, 
but he answered that God was the 
best doctor. 

Thus the hours passed, and I 
watched beside him. It was a 
little after midnight, when all at 
once the blood came_ rushing 
through his nostrils and from be- 
tween his teeth. In my terror I 
ran and called a neighbour, and 
then I left the hut for a doctor. 
When I had reached the gate, 
I asked myself how the doctor 
could be got? who would go at 
this hour? Fedio came into my 
thoughts. There were horses in 
his hut, and a cart. In a few 
minutes I was at his window, tap- 
ping softly to awake him. e 
came out to me in the moonlight 
—the night was as clear as day— 
and listened to my story. 

“Go back to Ivan, Marysia,” 
he said. “In less than an 
hour I shall have brought the 
doctor.” 

But of what good is a doctor 
when the great God has ordained 
that a man shall not live ? 

Ten days after that Ivan died. 

He had broken a blood-vessel as 
he lifted a too heavy stone in the 
forest ; and in the first moment 
that the doctor saw him, he said 
there was no hope. On the second 
day of his illness he sent for Fedio, 
and said,— 

“ Do not leave the village until 
you see which way it turns with 
me.” 

And Fedio remained. 

As I said, gracious lady, Ivan 
was ill for only ten days. Two 
days before he died he asked again 
for Fedio. 

Fedio came and sat down on 
the bed Poor Ivan was as white 
as the sheet which covered him. 
He put his hand in Fedio’s and 
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when he spoke his voice seemed to 
rattle in his chest. 

“Tam dying. It was God Him. 
self who ae you to the village: 
to your carel leave my children, 
My sisters are not good; do not 
let my orphans be wronged.” 

The speaking tired him, and he 
lay silent. Fedio held his hand, and 
I was crying beside the window, 

After a pause he began again,— 

“Tam sorry to die. My time 
had not come yet, but I had to 
make room—for you: thus God 
wills it. I bave lived my young 
years with her, and she will cheer 
your last days. God has divided 
it fairly. But remember, as I 
loved her and honoured her, s0 
also do you, and let my children 
never feel that they have lost a 
father.” 

Ido not know what Fedio an- 
swered, for I was weeping so that 
I could hear no more. 

It is strange, gracious lady, but 
during that week while Ivan la 
ill, when he died, and when 1 
buried him, it seemed to me that 
at last my love for Fedio was dead, 
and that I had buried it with Ivan. 
It had gone from me I know not 
how, and I stood alone, doubly 
widowed. 

With us poor people, our grief 
is made greater by all that we have 
to think of and do for the burial. 
My brother went to the priest, 
but it was my business to see that 
the bread and the wédki should be 
prepared 

his was before the harvest, 
and we had no new bread in the 
house. In the cupboard there was 
not one kreutzer, in the kitchen not 
one pound of flour. There was no 
help for it but te borrow money 
from the Jew, even should he ask 
fifty per cent. 

But Fedio had guessed my 
trouble, and in the early morn- 
ing—the morning after Ivan was 
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dead — he came to me and 
said,— 

“ Marysia! You have no money 
for the burial, and you are going 
to the Jew for it?” 

« And what else should I do? I 
must.” 

“JT have brought fifty florins,” 
hesaid ; “I do not need them now, 
—let them keep this trouble from 

ou.” 

“No, no,” I cried, “I cannot 
bury him with your money ;” and 
I began to cry. 

“But it will not be my money, 
it will be yours. You can pay me 
back, and give me what percen- 
tage you like.” 

J would not listen, but he went 
on,— 

“Whether you bury him with 
the Jew’s money or with mine, 
what can be the difference ? Only 
that I will ask honest interest, and 
the Jew will ruin you.” 

He counted out fifty florins, 
laid them in the cupboard, and 
then left the hut. 

I thought to myself that he had 
spoken right—that as a loan I 
could take the money, but that, as 
soon as the harvest was over, I 
would sell to the last grain of corn 
and pay my debt, even though for 
awhole year my children should 
have to eat dry bread. 

Ivan’s funeral was so fine that 
every one in the village said even a 
gospodurz (proprietor of land) 
could not have been buried more 
beautifully. 

Since Ivan had died, everything 
within me had changed. I loved 
Fedio, but as a brother only, or as 
& mother may love her son when 
he has grown to be aman. When 
he was not near me I felt sad, but 
my heart did not beat now as it 
once did at his approach. And 
who knows whether the old love 
might not have died out for ever, 
had not the spite of gossiping 
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tongucs awakened it once more 
from its sleep ? 

There was an evil murmur rising 
in the village; but it was many 
days before it reached my ears. 
The neighbours grew colder ; they 
passed me by hastily on the road ; 
they shook their heads whenever 
F w Ki and I were seen walking 
together. At first I saw all this 
but dimly, and it was only on the 
third Sunday after Ivan’s funeral 
that the truth became clear to my 
eyes, 

It was near sunset, and we were 
coming back from church. Fedio 
had met me at the door, and was 
walking by my side. Half-way 
down the village street there stood 
a group of women—Ivan’s sister 
among them. They were talking 
in whispers, and facing towards 
us: but when Fedio, in passing, 
saluted them with “ God give you 
luck!” there was not one voice 
that answered him. 

Their silence and their strange 
ae gave me an uneasy fear. 

looked at Fedio ; his brows were 
drawn together, his teeth bit deep 
into his under lip, he stared straight 
in front of him. 

At the end of the street he left 
me; and I, turning on my heel, 
walked straight back again to the 
group of chattering women. 

“Why did you not give him 
back the salute ?” I asked. 

I did not speak loud, yet the 
cowered away before me, as thoug 
I were some dangerous animal, It 
was Ivan’s sister who answered,— 

“We have no salutation for a 
man who has done what that one 
has done.” 

“ What has he done ?” 

“Ts it indeed you, Ivan’s 
widow, who ask this question of 
Ivan’s sister?” 

“T ask it.” 

“ What was it that killed your 
husband ?” 
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“ A heavy stone: the whole vil- 
lage knows it.” 

“ And I tell you the whole vil- 
lage knows better. Listen only to 
what every tongue says.” 

She was moving away, but I 
held her by the arm. 

“ What is it they say ?” 

* That it was not a stone which 
killed him,—there was poison in 
his drink !” 

Perhaps the woman was fright- 
ened at my face, for she tore her- 
self away and left me standing on 
the road alone. 

Now Isaw the meaning of all 
that had passed since Ivan’s bur- 
ial ; now I understood why Fedio 
had grown so pale, and in that 
hour i knew that I loved him not 
as a brother, not as a son, but 
only as my one beloved, whose 
image for so many years I had 
carried in my heart. 

And to me, unhappy woman, 
there came another thought. In 
the same minute, when I knew 
that I loved Fedio, I knew also 
that I could never be his wife. 
Only in this way, it seemed to me, 
could I take from him the weight 
of that heavy accusation. 

At home, on the bench beside 
the door, I sat myself down to 
think. This terrible thing was 
said of Fedio, and with Fedio’s 
money I had buried Ivan! I 
could not wait now for the harvest 
to repay him. It came into my 
head that there was a cattle-mar- 
ket in the town next day, and I 
said to myself, “I will sell the 
cow and pay him.” 

Every day since the day of 
Ivan’s burial Fedio used to come 
in the morning to ask if I wanted 
for nothing, for Ivan had made 
him the guardian of the children. 
He came also next day, and finding 
me in the yard, just as I had tied 
a piece of rope round the horns of 
the cow, he asked in surprise,— 
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“ Marysia, what is this you are 
doing ? Would you sell the cow?” 

“ Fedio,” I said, “I am selling 
the cow because I must pay you 
back your money.” 

“God be merciful to you! For 
what is this hurry? Have we not 
settled that you should pay me 
after the harvest? I wi!l not take 
the money now.” 

“You must take it, and still to. 
day. Have you forgotten how I 
said that with your money I could 
not bury him? Oh, unhappy wo. 
man that I am, why did I take 
it from you?” 

He looked at me keenly. 

“Then you have heard what the 
people say of me ?” 

“T have heard,” and I hid my 
face in my hands. 

“ Who has told it you?” His 
voice was rising, and his breath 
came short. 

I would not say that it was 
Ivan’s sister, for fear lest he 
should beat her; so I answered 
only,— 

“The people told it me. Now 
you yourself must see that you 
must take the money. If you do 
not take it you will break my 
heart. Fedio, I beg you——” and 
I burst into tears. 

“ My Marysia! my only love! 
quiet yourself! I will take the 
money, but only dry your eyes; 
you have cried so much, so very 
much already ! ” 

“Do not call me your Marysia, 
for yours I shall never be. The 
people’s wicked tongues have di- 
vided us two for all eternity ——” 

“Marysia, your grief makes 
you rave! But your words put a 
knife in my heart! Quiet your- 
self! Neither to-day nor yet na 
month can you go to another hus- 
band ; for it is not seemly for 4 
widow to marry before the sixth 
month.” ; 

Though he was not learned in 
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books, yet Fedio was so wise that 
he knew all these things. 

“Jn six months people will have 
forgotten their evil thoughts ; and 
to us, who are innocent before God 
and before ourselves, why should 
not happiness come at last ? Have 
we not yet suffered enough ?” 

“Never, never!” I cried. “It 
can never be. What! when I 
walk beside you, shall people point 
to you and say, ‘ Look! he poisoned 
the other that he might have the 
widow for himself!’ No, no. Even 
should I die for it, they shall not 
say that thing of you.” 

He saw that he could gét no 
further with me to-day; so he only 
said that he would go with me to 
the jarmark, to see that I was 
not cheated in the sale, nor robbed 
on my way back through the 
forest. 

The cow was sold. Next morn- 
ing early I went to the wojtu 
(judge), and before him and the 
starszych (elders) I counted out the 
fifty florins to Fedio. When he 
had taken them, I turned to the 
wojta and asked him to name how 
much percentage I should pay for 
the time of three Sundays. 

“What percentage?” asked 
Fedio. 

“Tt was settled between us that 
Ishould pay you interest,” I an- 
swered., 

“Marysia, what are you saying? 
Shall I take interest from you, as 
though I were a Jew? ” 

“You said you would take it.” 

“TI said so in order that you 
should take the money.” 

“And on that condition only 
did I take it. You have no right 
to refuse the percentage now.” 

“Marysia, if you say that hate- 
ful ema percentage again, 1 shall 
not forgive you ;” and witha look 
of anger, the first he had ever 
given me, Fedio turned and left 
the room. 
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A new and strange life began 
for me now. Day and night I 
worked to maintain myself and 
my children. If I had but wanted 
it, I might have lived at ease and 
fed upon dainties, for Fedio had 
much money, and he begged, he 
entreated me to take it ; but not 
one kreutzer of his would I touch, 
not one piece of bread bought 
with his money would I eat, for 
fear that people should have more 
ground for their evil talk. But I 
could not prevent his being good 
to the children ; and they soon 
found this out, and ceased crying 
when there was no milk for them 
to soak their bread, for they knew 
that Fedio’s pocket was a store- 
room where they would always 
find cakes or fruit in plenty. Even 
when I locked them up, he would 
come and throw them in apples by 
the window. 


When six months were passed, 
Fedio asked me to be his wife, and 
I gave him the same answer as 
before. He left my hut in sad- 
ness ; but it seemed to me that I 
was doing right, for already the 
evil talk was lessening. 

Many girls in the village had 
soft glances for Fedio, and there 
was not one who would not have 
taken him. The wojt himself of- 
fered him his daughter, a young 
and pretty girl ; but Fedio would 
not think of her. Very often, in 
the months that followed, he came 
to me, and always with the same 
question on his lips,—always to 
receive the same answer. At last 
he stopped asking me, though he 
would often sit silent in my hut, 
brooding gloomily before him. 

One evening he was sitting thus, 
when a boy brought him a message 
from the great house. He was 
wanted there. 

“ By the master?” 

“No, by a strange gentleman.” 
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He went ; and scarcely was he 
gone when an uneasy foreboding 
came over me. Who was the 
strange gentleman? And what 
could he want with Fedio ? Might 
it not be some harm ? 

I sat up late that night. It 
seemed to me that I must wait for 
something ; but nothing came. 

The next morning passed, and 
still nothing came. 

At mid-day Fedio entered the 
hut. It was not the hour that I 
was used tosee him ; yet somehow 
at that moment I had not the 
courage to ask what had brought 
him. I waited for him to speak, 
but he sat quite silent: his face 
was pale, his look was stern, and 
his ion pressed tight together. 
Once or twice in the long silence 
I noticed that he turned his head 
from right to left, and slowly 

assed his eyes round the room. 
lis gaze hung on everything in 
turn, on every holy picture on the 
wall, on every flower in the window, 
on a broken toy on the ground, 
and then his eyes rested on me. 

He rose, and the silence was 
broken,— 

“Marysia, I am going,—I am 
going at last. A man’s life is too 
good a thing to be wasted in use- 
less sighs. I have loved you long, 
I have loved you honestly, on my 
knees I have offered you my love— 
but you will not come to me. You 
think you are acting rightly ; may 
God forgive you the wrong you 
have done!” 

I stood before him like a figure 
of stone, as he went on to tell me 
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that the strange gentleman at the 
great house was no other than the 
captain, his old master, who was 
passing through the country, and 
who wished to take Fedio back 
into his service. He had never 
been well served, he said, singe 
Fedio left him ; every other ser. 
vant had robbed or cheated him, 

“And the captain leaves to-day,” 
said Fedio. “ Good-bye, Marysia;” 
and still gravely, without a smile, 
he held his hand towards me. 

But at that moment my courage 
broke down; every scruple dropped 
from me, every difficulty melted 
away. I forgot my arguments, I 
forgot my resolutions. I forgot 
that there was a world with bad 
people in it ; and with a spring] 
put myself between Fedio and the 
door. 

“Stay!” Icried. “Oh, Fedio, 
stay! For if you goI shall die, 
and my children will be or- 
phans !” 


Three Sundays later our mar- 


riage was celebrated. We have 
now been married for twelve years, 
and God has given usa son. But 
Fedio loves Ivan’s children as 
much as his own boy, and has 
often told me that when he dies 
he will divide his ground in three 
equal parts. 

There is not one great lady in 
the land, there is no queen on 
earth, who is as happy as I am; 
and if Ivan can see us from heaven 
above, he must surely rejoice at our 
happiness, and his blessing must 
rest on my Fedio’s head. 
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In this over-populated kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
its still ever increasing millions of 
human beings who must somewhere 
find shelter from the fickle ele- 
ments, we see new settlements grad- 
ually springing up in formerly un- 
inhabited places as the growing 
railroad system throws its iron web 
over the face of the land, whilst 
old villages near the lines rapidly 
assume the dimensions of towns, 
and towns develop themselves into 
cities. The widening circles of 
brick and mortar constantly en- 
croach on the surrounding coun- 
try, till the latter is no longer able 
tosupply the towns with the neces- 
saries of life in sufficient quantity; 
the result being that we are driven 
to procure from abroad that which 
we cannot produce for ourselves. 

As in the case of the necessaries 
of life, so is it also with its luxu- 
ries, more especially, perhaps, with 
that which, once a necessity, has at 
length become one of the luxuries 
most sought after and hardest to 
obtain—that,namely, of wild sport. 

Tradition and history alike tell 
us that the ancient inhabitants of 
these islands were obliged to wage 
constant war against the denizens 
of the forests which then over- 
spread the country, not only with 
the object of providing themselves 
with food and clothing, but also 
in self-defence, In this—from a 
sportsman’s point of view—happy 
state of things,our forefathers were 
able to gratify the long-inherited 
instincts of man the hunter, whilst 
providing for their other wants. 
We, their descendants, inheriting 
all the old wants and a host of 
others which have sprung up with 
the advance of civilisation, have 
inno degree lost the old hunting 
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instinct; but by increasing and mul- 
tiplying at such a prodigious rate, 
we have lost the means of satisfying 
it in our native land. Even where 
game still runs wild, its pursuit is 
necessarily hedged in by endless 
formalities of law and etiquette; 
and the result is, that there is an 
annual and ever-increasing exodus 
of restless spirits, bent upon grati- 
fying their hunting instincts in 
other lands after their own fashion. 

Those who have become accus- 
tomed to wild sport abroad find 
it irksome to conform to the re- 
strictions of modern British sport, 
and get into what are called 
loose habits. A case within my 
own knowledge occurs to me, in 
which an American, taking part 
in a grouse-drive on a Yorkshire 
moor, wounded one of the beaters, 
and was looked upon as no sports- 
man in consequence. He certainly 
was careless, but as asportsman he 
was probably the wun ol any man 
present, for he was well accustomed 
to track and shoot game, with per- 
haps only one companion, in re- 
gions where there was no other 
human being within many miles ; 
and so, forgetting that he was now 
surrounded by a host of guns and 
beaters, he made a mistake which 
might rather have been expected 
of a novice. 

Those, then, who have once tasted 
the sweets of pursuing and killing 
game after their own fashion, are 
apt to prefer that kind of sport 
rather than what they can obtain 
in these islands, and consequently 
spread themselves over the world 
in search of it. Almost every 
known country on this planet an- 
nually resounds to the crack of the 
rifle of the British sportsman, or to 
the bang of his fowling-piece ; and 
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his twin brother the explorer still 
finds new hunting-grounds as the 
better known ones become used 
up. Amongst the least - known 
and least frequented of all there 
is Nova Zemla, which has lately 
been mentioned a good deal in 
connection with the rescue of Mr. 
Leigh Smith and his merry men, 
and is likely to be mentioned a 
good deal more in connection with 
future attempts to reach the North 
Pole. 

Being far out of the way of all 
our merchant routes, and only ap- 
proachable during the summer over 
the even then ice-encumbered sea, 
Nova Zemla will probably long 
remain one of the last refuges of 
the rein-deer ; whilst its ice-choked 
fiords and frozen seas will still be 
haunted by the white whale, the 
seal, the walrus, and the polar bear. 

Frequented, until of late, only 
by some dozen Russian schooners, 
who visit its shores every year 
chiefly for white whale and salmon, 
and by a few roaming families of 
Samoyedes from the mainland,these 
arctic shores have hitherto afforded 
an undisturbed asylum during the 
. winter to the game of all kinds, 
marine or terrestrial, which there 
abounds. Recently, however, the 
Russian Government have seen fit 
to plant a colony consisting of a 
few families of Samoyedes—it is 
supposed with the view of: occu- 
pying the country in the Russian 
name—and these skilful hunters, 
of whom I shall have occasion to 
—— further on, harry the game 
throughout the year with great 
vigour. Beyond visits from Sie: 
pean sportsmen or explorers, so 
rare that they might almost be 
counted on the fingers, no other 
human intruders ever invade these 
wild regions. 

Having not long ago returned 
from this happy hunting-ground 
in the Hope, with the crew of the 


ill-fated Kira, I have obtained g 
glimpse of the country, which | 
hope will enable me to give an jp. 
telligible and not uninterestj 
account of what is to be seen 
done there in the way of sport and 
adventure. 

Till the present century the con. 
tour of the two large islands which 
form what is now known as Nova 
Zemla was very differently repre. 
sented upon the various manuscript 
charts in existence, these having 
been compiled from the observa. 
tions of Dutch, Norwegian, and 
Russian navigators. Barents led 
off in 1598 with a chart represent. 
ing the west coast and that partof 
the north-east coast which he had 
visited ; this though terribly out 
in longitude, was very good as to 
latitude ; and since the days of 
this old explorer, his maps, with 
many additions and a few correc 
tions, have been generally adhered 
to, some representing the north 
coast as taking an abrupt turn to 
the east, and thus continuing ad 
infinitum, the authors of these in- 
teresting documents veiling their 
wg ee by drawing a meridian 
ine down the chart and thereby 
cutting it short, leaving the rest 
to the imagination of the beholder, 

For our present knowledge of the 
shape and dimensions of the islands 
we are chiefly indebted to the 
Russian Government coast-survey, 
made during the early part of the 
present century, and continued by 
subsequent explorers, which is gen- 
erally considered to be pretty a 
curate as far north as Admiralty 
Peninsula, the most prominent 
headland on the west coast of the 
north island. There is one remark- 
able exception, however : an error 
of nine miles has somehow cre 
into the latitude assigned to 
centre of Méder Bay. To the 
northward of Admiralty Peninsula 
this survey also becomes rather 
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wild, and is not to be trusted. 
This of course means that the sur- 
veyors were here deterred from 
completing their work by ice and 
weather; and the remark applies 
equally to the east coast, which may 
be said to be ice-bound throughout 
the year, subject to occasional open 
states in favourable seasons. Cape 
Nassau, the point between Admi- 
ralty Peninsula and Cape Mauri- 
tius the north point, has tradition- 
ally acquired an evil reputation 
amongst the walrus-hunters, as be- 
ing a sort of bewitched headland, 
to round which means to say fare- 
well to the world ; for it was be- 
lieved that vessels were mysteri- 
ously drifted thence into the Arc- 
tic Ocean, beset by the ice, and 
never heard of again. That there 


is some foundation for this tradi- 
tion, is proved by the fate of the 
Austrian Polar expedition of Wey- 
recht and Payer in the steamer 
egethoff, which was beset near 


this cape in the autumn of 1872 
and never got free again, being 
drifted about the Arctic Ocean for 
two years, during which the ex- 
— involuntarily discovered 
ranz-Josef Land, and only at last 
got free by abandoning their ship, 
and undertaking a most perilous 
and laborious journey over the ice 
with their boats, which lasted three 
months, when they had the good 
fortune to reach the shores of 
Nova Zemla, and to encounter a 
Russian schooner which was just 
leaving for home. 

The Russian survey, then, gives 
usa very fair idea of the size and 
shape of the country. Lying be- 
tween the parallels of 77° 35’ N. 
and 70° 40’ N., it will be seen that 
the curved direction of the two 
main islands covers a space of 
about 450 English miles, whilst 
their average breadth may be 
taken as 60 miles. The two is- 
lands are divided by a strait called 
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Matotchkin Sharr, which also well 
marks a central position in the 
physical configuration of the coun- 
try ; for it is in this locality that 
the highest mountains, and wildest 
and most magnificent scenery are to 
be found, the land thence sinking 
to lower levels both to the north- 
ward and southward. Matotchkin 
Sharr may likewise be said to be a 
central position as to the distribu- 
tion of the various objects of sport ; 
for it is on the slopes of the snow 
and glacier clad mountains of this 
part of the country that reindeer 
are most plentiful, whilst wild- 
fowl of all kinds prefer the south 
island. Bears, walrus, and seals, 
on the other hand, may be looked 
for with greater confidence on the 
shores of the north island, and 
more particularly on the eastern 
and northern parts of it. I will 
not presume to narrate any ad- 
ventures of my own in pursuit 
of polar bears; but if I could 
only remember half the yarns 
the old whalers of the Hope told 
me on this head, I could fill a book 
with wondrous tales not to be sur- 
passed even by the feats of the 
valiant Munchausen ; of how the 

frequently fired into these feroci- 
ous quadrupeds volleys of marling- 
spikes, knives, and leaden slugs, 
not to speak of bullets, but that 
often the only effect of this rough 
treatment was that the monster 
“rubbed himself with snaw—yes, 
that he did—and went awa 

geroulin’, an’ lookin’ back.” All 
the same, other travellers speak 
of this habit of polar bears rub- 
bing themselves with snow when 
hurt. Another funny and per- 
haps equally useful habit of the 
bear, is that of swallowing large 
stones, for these may assist his 
digestion ! but we cannot see what 
nourishment the bear which rob- 
bed a depot erected by one of the 
Franklin search expeditions could 
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have derived from the whole stock 
of sticking-plaster,which was found 
in his stomach. Modern sporting 
narratives always seem to me to 
lack the vigour and freshness of 
the productions of the earlier 
writers; and as we are on the 
subject of Nova Zemla bears, I 
cannot resist quoting, for the 
benefit of those of ‘Maga’s’ read- 
ers who have not had the felicity 
of perusing “ Purchas his Pil- 
grimes,” an account of a thrilling 
bear adventure which occurred on 
the north island of Nova Zemla 
three hundred years ago, during the 
second voyage of Willliam Barents. 


“‘The 6th of September some of 
our men went on shore, upon the 
firme land to seek for stones, which 
are a kind of diamond, whereof there 
are many also in the States Island ; 
and while they were seeking the 
stones, two of our men lying together 
in one place, a great leane whiie 
bear came suddenly stealing out, and 
caught one of them fast by the necke ; 
who, not knowing what it was that 
tooke him by the necke, cryed out 
and sayed, ‘ Who is it that pulls me 
so by the necke?’ Wherewith the 
other that lay not farre from him 
lifted up his head to see who it was; 
and perceiving it to be a monstrous 
bear, cryed out and sayed, ‘Oh 
mate! itis a beare;’ and therewith 
presently rose up and ran away. 
The beare at the first falling upon 
the man bit his head in sunder, and 
suckt out his blood; wherewith the 
rest of the men that were on the 
land, being about twenty in number, 
ranne presently thither, either to save 
the man, or else to drive the beare 
from the body ; and having charged 
their pieces, and bent their pikes, set 
upon her, that still was devouring the 
man; but perceiving them to come 
towards her, fiercely and _ cruelly 
ranne at them and got another of 
them out from the company, which 
she tore in pieces, wherewith all the 
rest ran away. We, perceiving out of 
our ship and pinnasse that our men 
ranne to the sea-side to save them- 
selves, with all speed entered into 
their boats and rowed as fast as we 


could to relieve our men. Whe 
being on land, we beheld the orl 
spectacle of our two dead men that 
had been so cruelly killed and torne 
to pieces by the beare. We, seeing 
that, encouraged our men to goe back 
again with us, and with pieces, cur- 
tel-axes, and halfe-pikes, to set upon 
the beare; but they would not all 
agree thereunto, some of them saying 
‘Our men are already dead, and we 
shall get the beare well enough 
though we oppose ourselves into so 
open danger. If we might save our 
fellows’ lives, then we would make 
haste ; but now we need not make 
such speed, but take her at an advan- 
tage, for we have to doe with a 
cruell, fierce and ravenous beast. 
Whereupon three of our men went 
forward, the beare still devouring her 
prey, not once fearing the number 
of our men, and yet they were 
thirtie at the least. The three 
that went forward in that sort were 
Cornelius Jacobson, William Geysen, 
and Hans Van Mifien, William Bar- 
entz’ purser; and after that the 
sayd master and pylat had shot three 
times, and mist, the purser, stepping 
somewhat further forward, and see- 
ing the beare to be within the length 
of a shot, presently levelled his piece, 
and discharging it at the beare, shot 
her into the head, between the eyes, 
and yet she held the man still fast 
by the necke, and lifted up her head 
with the man in her mouth; but she 
began somewhat to stagger, where- 
with the purser and a Scottish man 
drew out their curtel-axes and strooke 
at her so hard that their curtel-axes 
burst, and yet she would not leave 
the man. At last William Geysen 
went to them, and with all his might 
strook the beare upon the snout with 
his piece, at which the beare fell to 
the ground, making a great noise, and 
William Geysen, leaping upon her, 
cut her throat.” . 

This graphically described tra- 
gedy is unique of its kind, so far 
as I know ; for though a man here 
and there may have been killed at 
long intervals of time, yet this 
sometimes fierce, but always eccen- 
tric animal is not, as a rule, looked 
upon with much fear. He is 80 


easily duped into approaching quite 
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close to the hunter, who, if he only 
remains calm and is able to hit 
a haystack at a hundred yards, 
may then slay him with a single 
bullet. 

Bears not only feed upon seals, 
walrus, large stones, onl sticking- 
plaster, but also have a weakness 
for any vegetable substance which 
they may come across, such as sea- 
weed, grass, lichens, &c.; they are 
in fact, like pigs and men, omniv- 
orous, and are of such an inguis- 
itive nature moreover, that in 
search of food, or out of mere 
“cussedness,” they will examine 
and scatter depots—so that in lay- 
ing down such a store, upon the 
existence of which the lives of the 
members of an expedition may 
afterwards depend, this contingen- 
cy must be foreseen and guarded 
against. Their sense of smell is, 
however, so acute, that it is found 
difficult to hide anything from the 
creatures. Generally a cairn of 
stones is erected, in which a record 
is placed, enclosed in a tin casing 
or glass bottle, directing the finder 
to some spot not far off, on a cer- 
tain bearing ; then when Bruin 
appears on the scene, snuffing and 
shuffling about the cairn, he will 
probably pull*most of it down, 
carefully examining each stone, as 
amodern savant might an Egyptian 
tablet. He will most likely return 
often to the cairn, to see if it moves 
perhaps—or who knows for what 
ill-defined reason flitting and glim- 
mering through his half-awakened 
brain ?—and most likely his friends 
will come with him ; but probably 
they will be so absorbed by the 
cairn, that if only they will not 
carry off the record no great harm 
will be done, The finder of the 


record then goes to the spot indi- 
cated, and deep beneath the snow 
we hope finds the depot intact. 
The chase of the reindeer is not 
attended with precisely the same 
kind of excitement which arises 
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from that of the polar bear, but 
is in its way quite as enjoyable, 
leading the hunter, as it does, to 
penetrate into the more remote 
valleys towards the interior of the 
islands, and that in their most 
picturesque part. The mountains 
about Matotchkin Sharr attain a 
height of between 3000 and 4000 
feet, the upper portions being 
clad with eternal snow, which de- 
scends in small glaciers into the 
heads of the valleys. There is a 
tradition that an active volcano 
exists somewhere in these parts ; 
but though I several times ascended 
the highest mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood on purpose to look for it, 
I could never see either the vol- 
cano or any traces of it. I re- 
member that a similar tradition 
exists amongst the sea-elephant 
hunters of Kerguelen Island, in 
the Antarctic Ocean, as to the ex- 
istence of a like phenomenon in the 
south-west or most inaccessible 
corner of that great island, and 
imagine that these stories are but 
remnants of the old fancies of long 
ago,when any unknown region use 
to be peopled with dragons,goblins, 
giants, and what not. 

On a fine, warm, sunskiny day, 
nothing is more enjoyable than to 
start off in the early morning, when 
the sun is still skirting the northern 
horizon, and with rifle on shoulder 
to cautiously ascend some com- 
manding eminence whence a tele- 
scope may be brought to bear on 
the most likely pastures on the 
slopes of the mountains. The keen 
morning air, the blue sky, the crisp 
snow crunching under one’s feet as 
ever and anon great drifts have to 
be crossed, with the sweet scent from 
the arctic flowers nestling in the 
sheltered spots, and the twitterin 
warble of snow-buntings,-all ad 
to the delights of the hunter’s heart 
as he gradually ascends to his chosen 
position. When at length there, 
I, for my part, have often been 
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more inclined to rest for an hour 
and enjoy the splendid scene, and 
even to smoke, than to go straight 
on. Look ! there lies the winding 
strait —Matotchkin Sharr— its 
sinuosities gradually fading in the 
distance till the sharp shoulder of 
—— black mountain with the 
ittle glacier shining above it cuts 
off the viewalong the glassysurface. 
Mark how the bay ice is streaming 
out from that great gulf on the 
opposite side ; that is Silver Bay, 
whose sloping shores afford the fin- 
est pastures to our quarry. But 
we need not look there for them, 
for the strait separates it from us, 
and we have sent our boat back to 
the ship. And there, further to 
the left, lies Mitucheff Island bask- 
ing in the sun, with the dark-col- 
oured cairns erected by the Russian 
surveyors sixty years ago standing 
out clear against a background of 
snow on the mainland beyond. 
Two miles out to sea from that 
island lies a treacherous shoal, on 
which now no ocean swell nor 
even a grounded floe-berg marks 
the danger which lurks below. 
That is the shoal which knocked 
off the Hope’s false keel and sprang 
her sternpost; and who knows what 
othermisthiefit might nothavedone 
had notthe friction of countlessfloe- 
bergs ground its surface smooth as 
aboard? Further still to the left 
lies the broad expanse of the Arctic 
Ocean, looking as if it never could 
become the solid block of ice which 
it will be in a few short weeks. 
And there, below, lies the river 
through whose icy cold waters we 
have so lately waded, and from 
which this evening we hope to see 
some salmon pulled forth. But 
looking at that river reminds us 
that we are wet, and that our feet 
are getting cold ; so knock out the 
pipes, and on after the reindeer. 
‘he chase of the reindeer is as the 
stalking of the Highland stag, with 
the additional charms of an abso- 
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lute freedom of action. Go where 

ou will—do as you please. There 
is no law here but your own 
pleasure, and you may kill as many 
deer as your skill and perseverance 
will allow of. It is rather hard, 
though, to have to practise absten. 
tion so rigorously when a flock of 
some fifty geese gets up suddenly ag 
we make for a slope on which we 
have observed a small herd of five 
deer quietly browsing. How well 
a roast goose would look on our 
mess-table to-night, and how much 
better he would taste than stewed 
looms and salt horse ! 

It is not always entertaining to 
read the chronicle of the death of 
defenceless animals, I will instead 
narrate the adventures of a Scottish 
harpooneer, Andrew by name, who 
one day went a hunting. He did 
not profess to be going a hunting, 
but asked leave to go ashore to the 
river’s mouth, and there wash his. 
clothes. This is a privilege which 
is dear to the heart of the hard 
tar ; he delights in washing his 
clothes and messing about with 
soap-suds. Our harpooneer, how- 
ever, was a very Ulysses,—a man 
of many devices—a cunning man, 
with an eye to possibilities,—so he 
privily took with him a rifle and 
some cartridges, and with some 
kindred spirits repaired to the 
river’s bank. The party had not 
been long engaged in their pursuit 
when Andrew was ’ware of a fine 
stag looking curiously at him over 
the brow of the bank. Cautiously 
he puts down his pipe, cautiously 
he takes up his rifle, and levels it 
at the inquisitive beast. He pulls 
the trigger—bang !—the deer falls, 
and the echoes ring. out a volley 
against the hills, as the washing- 
party, taking in the situation, 
spring forward with a yell, like 
the Highlanders at Tel-el-Kebir, to 
breast the slope and be at the. 
enemy. Andrew drops his rifle, 
and seizes a stick—for is it not 
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more like his harpoon than a rifle ? 
—and advances steadily to finish 
off his gn Soon he reaches the 
rostrate deer, and straightway de- 
frers a blow calculated to quicken 
the dead—a calculation, alas! but 
too well founded, for the deer 
forthwith rises up and makes off 
like the wind, the party standing 
aghast at the phenomenon. “Oh 
that I had been writ down an 
ass!” Andrew might have ex- 
claimed with Dogberry ; reloaded 
his rifle, and secured his deer. 
But now the abuse he levelled 
at that departing animal far sur- 
assed the terms in which Shakes- 
peare’s beadle reproaches Borachio 
and Conrade. 

The Russian walrus - hunters 
whom we found at Matotchkin 
Sharr had done very well with 
the reindeer ; and we, seeing that 
they had plenty of venison hang- 
ing in their rigging, asked where 
they got it, when they directed 
us to the other end of the strait, 
about fifty miles away. Next day 
it transpired that the strait was 
still choked by ice up to within 
six miles of where we lay. Such 
are the wiles by which sports- 
men strive to deceive even one 
another. 

Amongst the most exciting of 
the sports inwhich a summer visitor 
to Nova Zemla may take part is 
the capture of the beluga, or white 
whale(Delphinapterus leucas) whose 
skin supplied us with the so-called 
ete, of which shooting- 
oots are now so generally made. 
The white whale fishery is carried 
on in Nova Zemla by the Russian 
schooners, the gain which may 
be expected from this pursuit 
being the attraction which chiefly 
draws them to these seas. This 
being the case, it behoves the ama- 
teur whaler not to interfere with 
the fishery, unless at the invitation 
of the men whose livelihood de- 
pends upon their success, or end- 
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less difficulties will ensue. There 
is even a story that the whole crew 
of a Norwegian smack were, not 
long ago, treacherously murdered 
by Russian whale-hunters, who 
had found them trespassing upon 
what they considered their pre- 
serves. Such deeds are not un- 
common in remote regions like 
this, where there is no fear of de- 
tection, save through the prompt- 
ings to confess of some guilty con- 
science. The schooners make the 
white whale the main object of 
their voyage, taking, as occasion 
may offer, bears, seals, walrus, and 
reindeer ; and finally, in September, 
just at the close of the seas.n, they 
repair to the mouth of some river, 
and there net the ascending salmon, 
leaving for home as soon as the ice 
begins to show signs of closing in. 
Often parties are sent away from 
the schooners in boats to some dis- 
tant spot, where they can be getting 
the salmon and reindeer, &c., ready 
to embark as soon as their ship 
comes round. In this manner a 
party of Russian seamen were left 
behind a year or two ago, and we 
found them living with the Sam- 
oyedes at Karmakula. The ice 
having closed in earlier than was 
expected, their ship had to leave ; 
and they were thus left to their 
own devices. After great hard- 
ships and privations had been en- 
dured, they set off to walk some 
sixty miles to the Samoyede settle- 
ment, over the freshly fallen snow 
on the land, and the hummocky ice 
of the fiords—and met with adven- 
tures which it would need an article 
to themselves to describe adequate- 
ly—at last a 8. the summer- 
tents at Karmakula, under the 
warm reindeer-skin folds of which, 
and in their wooden huts, they 
were hospitably entertained during 
the long winter by their kind- 
hearted little hosts. The crew of 
another Russian schooner was left 
to winter on thesouth part of Nova 
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Zemla by their vessel being beset 
during a gale, and carried bodily 
away to sea, whilst they were all 
on shore ; and these men were also 
well looked after by the Samoyedes. 
Some few of the schooners devote 
themselves almost entirely to wal- 
rus, seals, and bears ; and these 
either go very far north, following 
the retreating pack till driven south 
again, or else keep round on the 
east coast altogether, which being 
generally in great measure frozen 
up all the year round, is the best 
place to find the game they are in 
search of, 

If one really wishes to take 
part in the white whale hunt, it is 
necessary to have either a prop- 
erly fitted whale-boat, or a walrus- 
boat, so that when the whale has 
been struck, his runs, plunges, and 
sharp doublings may not either 
capsize or swamp it. The Russian 
schooners at anchor in some shel- 
tered bay always keep a party of 
men on the look-out on some ele- 
vated place near, where they con- 
stantly remain till relieved by 
others from their ships. They 
generally build a hut of drift-wood 
and stones, or pitch a tent near 
their look-out place, or else they 
would have a bad time of it when 
the keen wind blows strong, and 
during the cold nights when the 
sun sets low down towards the 
horizon. 

My first acquaintance with the 
white whale in the flesh was made 
on the “snow-foot ” at the base of 
the cliffs below the Samoyede set- 
tlement at the head of Karmakula 
harbour, having previously encoun- 
tered by the hundred their moul- 
dering skeletons scattered along 
the beach in various parts of the 
island, picked remarkably clean by 
the burgomaster or glaucus gull, 
that greedy scavenger of the arctic 
regions. On the stretch of snow- 


ice in question there were ranged 
the bodies of half-a-dozen white 





whales, varying from six to sixteen 
feet in length; the young one 
being of a brown colour, and the 
adults white, which was seen to 
be tinged with yellow by contrast 
with the snow on which they lay, 
Their very fine dolphin-like lines 
are well depicted in many works 
on natural history, the great pecu- 
liarity of their appearance being 
given by the odd profile of the 
concave forehead, which ends in a 
projecting upper lip or jaw ; thence 
the mouth takes an upward direc. 
tion, whilst the chin slopes quickly 
off to the under surface of the 
body. The diminutive eye adds 
the finishing touch to a counten- 
ance expressive of that. silliness 
and indecision of character which 
is amply exemplified by the be. 
haviour of the creature when beset 
by the hunters. Hearing a snar. 
ling sound behind one of the car- 
casses, I went up to discover the 
cause, and was surprised to see a 
young polar bear making off with 
a large piece of offal in his mouth, 
and smeared from head to foot 
with gore, grumbling loudly to 
himself as he shambled off at hav- 
ing been disturbed at his meal. 
We afterwards came upon this 
bear having his desert in the 
Samoyede cooking tent, surrounded 
by a group of admiring and envi- 
ous EKsquimaux dogs, with whom 
he appeared to be a great favourite 
on the whole. Having finished his 
food, and then licked one of the 
dogs from head to foot—perhaps 
by way of cleaning his tongue—he 
adjourned to the Samoyede living 
tent,where he speedily settleddown 
amongst the children and furs, and 
went peacefully to sleep. 

We had long wanted to see some 
white whale captured, and were 
often startled by great excitement 
amongst the schooners whenever 
the preconcerted signal was made 
from the look-out station indicat- 
ing that the “ fish ” were approach 
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ing; but as yet the whales had 
never actually come within the 
limits of the en At length our 
chancecame. A day or two before 
the Hope left Karmakula the sig- 
nal was make from the look-out 
station, and soon it was seen from 
the schooners that the whales had 
actually passed the outer head- 
lands. Instantly all was excite- 
ment and bustle on board the 
schooners to get the boats away 
with the least possible delay, the 
men working at their hasty prepar- 
ations with a suppressed excite- 
ment which was highly infectious. 
Some of us happened at the time 
to be returning to the ship from a 
duck-shooting expedition, so we 
followed the Russian boats as hard 
as we could, finding it difficult in 
our little dingy to keep anywhere 
near the large walrus-boats pro- 
pelled by the strong arms of their 
excited crews. Following them 
towards the entrance of the har- 
bour, we arrived some time after 
they had got to work, and found 
that they had, by careful driving, 
succeeded in forcing the whales 
into a bight on the north side 
of the anchorage, and were now 
hastily spreading a large strong 
net across the entrance to it. The 
net was only ten feet deep, float- 
ing by means of wooden chocks, 
so that its upper edge came within 
a few feet of the surface. The 
depth of the water being many 
fathoms more than that of the 
net, we now made sure that the 
whales would easily escape under- 
neath them, and watched the pro- 
ceedings with keen interest, join- 
ing in the sport as occasion offered, 
by pulling towards any point where 
we perceived that assistance was 
needed. No sooner was the net 
stretched across than we saw oc- 
casional jets of feathery spray, 
and then white-looking objects 
turning leisurely over in the water. 
I had seen these white objects 
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vaguely for some time; but so 
slowly did they turn, and so 
similar were they in colour to 
the many blocks of floating ice, 
that it was some time before I 
realised the fact that these were 
the whales. The boats now again 
began driving the whales towards 
an indentation in the coast of the 
small bight which they had al- 
ready guarded by the net, beating 
on the gunwales- with stretchers 
or oars, and pulling lustily towards 
any point which seemed to be 
threatened with a sortie from the 
enclosed prey, which were so easily 
turned by these means that in a 
very short space of time they were 
nearly all got together in the 
desired place, and a second net 
promptly run out from shore to 
shore. The whales between the 
two nets were now almost dis- 
regarded, a single boat only, as- 
sisted by us in our dingy, being 
left to see that they did not get 
through any possibly unguarded 
spots, and the attention of the 
rest of the boats was turned 
exclusively towards those within 
the last net laid out. This net, 
like the first, was a very long way 
indeed from being on the bottom, 
and why the whales did not 
“sound” and pass out beneath 
them both, is not apparent. It 
can only be supposed that their 
custom is to keep always near 
the surface, and perhaps they are 
not blessed with the keenest of 
vision, as their small eyes seem 
to indicate; at any rate, unless 
they are very stupid, very blind, 
or very frightened, or perhaps all 
three combined, one would natu- 
rally suppose that they would 
escape as a matter of course, 
Not so, however; for presently 
a whale gets entangled in the net, 
straining and struggling till one 
would think the whole fabric would 
burst—beating the sea into foam, 
as ever and anon he throws his 
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great tail and shiny white back out 
of the water. A boat swiftly 
approaches, the bowman standing 
with weapon poised in both hands, 
ready for a throw ; and watching 
his opportunity, as the snowy back 
again emerges from the waves, the 
skilful harpooner buries the barbed 
point deep in the victim’s flesh. 
A mighty plunge, a billow of foam, 
and a crimson stain upon the water, 
shows that the weapon has struck 
home. The harpooner pulls out 
the wooden shaft as the oarsmen 
back astern, and the barb is left 
embedded. By means of the at- 
tached line the poor beast is slowly 
but surely pulled to the surface ; 
his struggles become gradually 
fainter as, drowning and bleeding, 
he receives the fatal lunges with 
the lance which the harpooner 
is now administering, striking 
through the back of his head into 
the brain, Spouts of blood have 
now taken the place of the feathery 
clouds he was so sportively throw- 
ing up but a short time ago; and 
as he lies wallowing in his gore, he 
is disentangled from the net, lashed 
underneath the stern of the boat, 
and towed on shore, where he is 
secured by a rope and grapnel, and 
left for the present. Not all the 
whales are killed thus, however. 
Many keep quite clear of the net, 
and have to be harpooned in the 
ordinary way, when the finest 
sport is afforded—the sharp doub- 
lings of the stricken animal testing 
to the utmost the strength and 
stability of the best-built boat. 
Sir Henry Gore-Booth—who will, 
I hope, forgive me for recording 
his prowess—himself harpooned 
and killed three at least in the 
open, having pulled up, directly he 
saw what was going on, in his wal- 
rus-boat, which he had brought 
with him in his little ketch, the 
Kava. This keen sportsman was 
ever to the front when large game 
were to be got at, and seldom 
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missed a kill when a chance offered, 
On that day no less than twenty- 
five white whale succumbed to the 
harpoons of the Russians, who 
were hugely delighted at their 
good fortune, and celebrated the 
occasion with uproarious mirth 
that night on board their schooners, 

No article professing to treat of 
sport in Nova Zemla would be 
complete without some mention of 
the walrus—or, as it is often 
called, the sea-horse—though this 
animal has now become so rare in 
the more easily accessible parts 
of the coast that we only saw two 
the whole time we were in Nova 
Zemla. As the walrus yields a 
by no means insignificant trophy 
in its pair of tusks of splendid 
ivory, and is, moreover, not par- 
ticularly easy to kill, of course it 
must always be one of the objects 
of the chase to the adventurous 
visitor. Iam sorry not to be able 
to give any precise account, from 
actual experience, of the method 
in which the walrus is captured; 
but those who take an interest in 
the subject cannot do better than 
refer for instructions (!) to the 
works of Albertus Magnus, who 
died in 1280 a.p., and who has 
left some account of the matter. 
Not having the work at hand, I 
am not able to quote what cannot 
but be a spicy narrative in the 
original ; but the account is alluded 
to inNordenskidld’s ‘ Voyage of the 
Vega,’ in which a woodcut, repro- 
duced from Olaus Magnus (1555), 
illustrates the text. From this it 
appears that the walrus is only to 
be taken by the exercise of much 
circumspection on the part of the 
hunter ; for he must not approach 
the animal till he encounters it 
hanging asleep, suspended by its 
tusks from a cleft in the rocks! 
Cutting two parallel slits in the 
animal’s back, and raising the in- 
tervening strip of hide, the hunter 
passes underneath it a stout rope, 
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which he secures toits own part 
with two half hitches—the other 
end being then made fast to trees, 
posts, or large iron rings in the 
rocks (these conveniences being, 
of course, common in the arctic 
regions). The sketch, however, 
represents the hunters seated in 
their boat and pulling vigorously 
at the rope, which is fastened to 
the walrus in the manner described. 
The writer then goes on to describe 
the next step—which is to awaken 
the animal by throwing large stones 
at his head, which being done, ke 
is so startled into desperate efforts 
to escape, that he jumps clean out 
of his skin, leaving it behind him 
hanging to the rocks ! Ile, however, 
cannot live without his skin, and 
soon after perishes or is thrown up 
half dead on the beach. I have 
not myself had an opportunity of 
trving this method of capturing 
the sea-horse, or rather his skin ; 
but should it ever be put in prac- 
tise by modern hunters, it would 
be highly interesting to read of it. 

The kind of sport of which the 
visitor may always make most sure, 
is wild-fowl shooting. In the first 
place, if he intends afterwards to 
take his vessel into regions where 
walrus, seals, and bears abound, he 
must, of course, be prepared for 
any emergency in the way of being 
beset or crushed by the ice, and 
having to winter. He will there- 
fore at once commence laying ina 
stock of looms (Briinnich’s guille- 
mot), which are excellent eating, 
very abundant in summer, and 
afford, at any rate, as good sport 
%& pigeon-shooting. They build, 
orrather lay their eggs, on ledges 
along the steep face of any cliff 
which they may select for their 
loomery, where they congregate in 
incredible numbers and hatch their 
young in company. When the 
young birds are old enough, the 
parents carry them down to the 
water—if report is to be believed 
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—and teach them to swim; and 
when they can do that, they are 
taught to fly, and then the whole 
colony migrates south. As we had 
to prepare for a possible winter in 
Franz-Josef land, loom-shootin 

was commenced even before we ha 

sighted Nova Zemla, and when 
we got to Karmakula, we went at 
it with a will. Convenient slabs 
of floating bay-ice were being 
carried slowly along the base of 
the cliff which we decided to at- 
tack, and on one of these we took 
our stand, shooting the birds as 
they flew over our heads, our boat 
picking them up as they fell into 
the water. One of my birds fell 
close to the edge of the piece of ice 
on which we were standing, and, 
jumping forward to secure it be- 
fore it could wriggle itself under 
the ice, I cracked off a great lump 
and floundered into the just freez- 
ing water. I thought I had kept 
my gun out of the water; but 
about a week afterwards we were 
out duck-shooting, and a fine bird 
getting up, I levelled my gun and 
pniled one of the triggers, but 
found that the hammer would not 
fall, then discovering that the gun 
must have gone under the water as 
well as myself. My friend sug- 
gested that nothing short of a 
specially imported floe from the 
Paleocrystic Sea, or Sea of Ancient 
Ice, would be found solid enough 
to support me; but as he himself 
is quite as heavy and twice as 
clumsy, I hoped soon to see him 
goin too, and so have the laugh 
turned against him. However, 
every one was very cautious after 
this, so there was no more duck- 
ings that day. Loom’s eggs should 
also be collected in large numbers 
and placed in brine casks, in case 
they may be wanted. The men— 
that is, the sailors before the mast 
—will not, as a rule, touch either 
the eggs or the birds unless they 
are served out in addition to their 
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allowance of salt meat, seeming to 
think they are being “done” out 
of their money in some way ; and 
it is often quite difficult to get the 
men to forego their “rights” in 
the matter of salt horse, and to 
take fresh meat, which has cost 
nothing, instead, though so ob- 
viously beneficial in every way, 
and especially as a preventive 
against scurvy. Looms’ eggs are 
excellent fried with bacon, and the 
birds themselves. make a capital 
stew. The Eira’s men lived during 
their winter in Franz-Josef Land 
on bear‘and walrus flesh, drinking 
the blood warm, and also putting it 
in their soup. ‘They also had some 
preserved vegetables and a little 
biscuit which they had saved from 
their ship, and on this diet they 
thrived exceedingly, looking when 
we found them well and hearty— 
the only exceptions being men who 
were ill before they left Scotland. 
This shows how important it is to 
lay in an ample stock of fresh food 
for a possible winter, for a contin- 
uous supply of bear and walrus 
flesh cannot in all cases be depend- 
ed upon. 

Wild-fowl are plentiful about 
Moder Bay, and still more numer- 
ous farther south in the part of the 
island called on that account Goose 
Land. At Karmakula, eider-duck 
of two kinds abound—the common 
eider and the king-duck. The 
common eider-duck has a brownish 
plumage in July, the male being a 
much more showy bird than the 
female. The king-duck may be 
known by the great yellow pro- 
tuberance at the base of the bill. 
Eider-duck in this locality are not 
easy to approach ; but when they 
have risen far out of range, they 
have a habit of flying off and then 
returning to reconnoitre the in- 
truder. Even after a good number 
of the flock have thus been knocked 
over, they will return again per- 
haps two or three times, and I 


have in this way sometimes bagged 
nearly the whole flock, with the 
help of the other guns. A teal, 
which I take to be the pintail, or 
winter teal, is also common on the 
pools of Beacon Island in Méder 
Bay, and appears to breed there; 
as after the main flock had risen 
from the pool and flown away, 
a number still remained behind, 
and instead of flying, dived and 
remained a long time under water, 
They are very quick in diving, 
often disappearing the instant they 
see the flash from the gun, and thus 
avoiding the charge of shot. Those 
that I got were not of full plum. 
age ; they had neither the win 
feathers nor those of the tail fully 
grown ; hence I conclude that they 
were young birds bred on the pond. 
These teal when full grown are 
distinguished by long slender tail- 
feathers, which are conspicuous as 
they fly. I lost one of those I shot, 
thanks to my clumsy friend before 
alluded to, who insisted upon leav- 
ing it in the middle of the pool 
where it fell, and going on to an- 
other place, saying that the bird 
would have drifted ashore by the 
time we returned. Knowing that 
no well-argued proof is so con- 
vincing as practical demonstration, 
I determined to convince my im- 
petuous friend that he was wrong, 
and went on with him, calling his 
attention at the same time to the 
burgomaster gulls perched on dis- 
tant points, and taking the precau- 
tion to bury the birds which I had 
already secured deep in the snow. 
On returning an hour afterwards 
we exhumed our birds, and my 
friend commenced to look for: the 
teal, which he expected to find 
upon the shore ; but it was not 
there, and finally was discovered 
on the rocks above, half devoured 
by the voracious burgomasters,who 
had made off directly we came in 
sight. 

There are plenty of geese and 
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swans in the region about Goose 
Land, but they do not seem to fre- 
uent the neighbourhood of Karma- 
kula much ; perhaps, being shier 
birds than the eider-ducks, they 
have been frightened away by the 
Samoyedes from the settlement. 
Kider-duck are very fond of bask- 
ing in the sun on the surface of a 
iece of floating ice ; and frequent- 
ly, when returning to the ship 
after a day’s shooting, we materi- 
ally added to our bag by just run- 
ning the boat past such a floe, and 
firing a volley into the flock as it 
rose. It is always well to have 
a cartridge ready in the arctic 
regions, for one never knows what 
may turn up at any moment. 
Concerning the Samoyedes, much 
information was collected by Pro- 
fessor Nordenskidld during his 
voyage along the north coasts of 
Europe and Asia, from the North 
Sea to the Pacific. As these little 
people may prove to be of great 
use to the sportsman or the ex- 
plorer, it may perhaps not be out 
of place here to repeat some par- 
ticulars as to their mode of life. 
We encountered some half-dozen 
families at Karmakula, where, as 
Ihave previously mentioned, they 
have been settled under the aus- 
ices of the Russian Government, 
in wooden houses, which they in- 
habit during the winter—many of 
them moving in the spring, by 
means of dog-sledges and boats, 
to other parts of the country 
where they may more successfully 
pursue their occupations of fishing 
and hunting. Occasional parties of 
Samoyedes also visit Nova Zemla 
from the mainland for summer 
hunting, returning as they came 
when the winter » ia in. Stray 
families may sometimes winter in 
Nova Zemla in other places be- 
side Karmakula—and indeed I 
know that a family has lived 
for several years past on the west 
coast of Goose Land; but these 


cannot be called permanent set- 
tlements, and a castaway crew 
could not depend upon finding 
them. 

The Samoyedes do not as yet 
appear to have been to any ex- 
tent converted to Christianity, 
their religion being a worshi 
of rudely executed idols. “The 
worst and the most vnartificiall 
worke that ever I saw,” says Ste- 
phen Burrough, in 1556; and 
goes on to say, “some of their 
idols were an old sticke with two 
or three notches made with a knife 
in it.” Most of them are better 
than that, however, “in the shape 
of men, women, and children very 
grossly wrought ;” and to these 
they offer sacrifice of various ani- 
mals, smearing the notches, which 
represent the mouths of their gods, 
with the blood of the victims. 
The Olympus of the Samoyede 
deities appears to be Vaygats Is- 
land, between Nova Zemla and 
the mainland, where large planta- 
tions of those divinities are stuck 
in the ground. As to the sacri- 
fices, Stephen Burrough remarks : 
“There was one of their sleds 
broken and lay by the heape of 
idols, and there I saw a deeres 
skinne, which the fouls had spoyl- 
ed: and before certaine of their 
idols blocks were made as high as 
their mouthes, being all bloody ; 
I thought that to be the table 
whereon they offered their sacri- 
fices,” &c. From Nordenskiéld’s 
observations we learn that this all 
holds good at the present day; and 
that they also carry small idols 
about with them in their sledges, 
which are drawn either by dogs 
or reindeer. Those whom we en- 
countered in Nova Zemla had no 
reindeer but only sledge-dogs, with 
which they were well supplied—so 
well, that they sold us six for our 
use in pe: osef Land, if we had 
wintered there. It is difficult to 
say whether they worship the idols 
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as actual gods in themselves, or 
only do them homage as represent- 
ing something beyond. Professor 
Nordenskiéld remarks that the 
Russians whom he found living 
with the Samoyedes south of Vay- 
gats Island were of opinion that 
there was no material difference 
between the Samoyede “bolvan” 
or idol, and their own holy pictures 
and charms. 

The Samoyedes, except in rare 
instances, are always represented 
as being friendly to Europeans. 
Those we encountered at Karma- 
kula were uniformly civil and ob- 
liging, anxious to barter their furs 
and skins at moderate prices, and 
always ready to let us have rides 
in their dog-sledges along the snow- 
foot at the base of the cliffs. When 
we arrived, many of them came on 
board at once, dressed in their 
finest skins and coloured cotton 
cloths,—the headman coming in 
a separate boat, in the middle of 
which he sat cross-legged, whilst 
the paddles were plied by two of 
the tribe. They thought we had 
on board the Russian officer who 
pays them an annual visit, and 
were anxious to pay their respects 
to him without delay. One old 
man was very much struck with 
the huge Newfoundland dog be- 
longing to the ship; a beast so 
fat and unwieldy that he had a 
difficulty in walking, especially at 
this time, as he had just before 
swallowed two loon-skins—feath- 
ers, beak, and all. The old man 
wished to buy the dog, and pulled 
out a heap of silver as a first bid, 
adding to it gradually till he had 
spread out all his money, which 
amounted to about an English 
pound, and finally throwing a 
couple of his own dogs in; nor 
would he desist till with great 
difficulty he was made to under- 
stand that the dog did not belong 
to any individual but to the ship, 
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and that he might just as well try 
to buy the mainmast. 

In concluding this notice of the 
sporting aspects of a visit to Nova 

emla, undertaken with far differ. 
ent objects, I can only hope that 
this country, much of whose coast, 
and nearly the whole of whose in. 
terior, is still unexplored, may be 
more often visited by our country- 
men ; for the better it is known 
the greater will be its value as a 
base for an arctic expedition b 
way of Franz-Josef Land, which, 
when undertaken, promises to 
yield a success which has not as 
yet rewarded tlie efforts to attain 
a very high latitude by other 
routes. By familiarity with this 
land and its surrounding seas, we 
should gain a knowledge of the 
movements of the ice rent year 
to year, which would be the more 
complete in proportion to the num- 
ber of vessels employed, and the 
more valuable in proportion to its 
completeness and continuity. At 
present it appears that from July 
till the end of September are, as 
a rule, the ordinary limits of the 
navigable season, which may be ex- 
tended or contracted according as 
the season is favourable or other- 
wise. The establishment this year 
of fixed winter meteorological sta- 
tions in various parts of the arctic 
lands—on the recommendation, I 
believe, of a German Government 
committee—is a distinct step in 
advance in polar exploration, and 
will perhaps yield more valuable 
scientific results than even the 
attainment of the Pole itself. 
Apart, however, from scientific 
considerations, as long as that por- 
tion of the earth’s surface remains 
unvisited, human nature is such 
that human beings will always be 
found eager to be the first to plant 
a flag there; and that that flag 
should be any other than the 
Union-jack, heaven forbid ! 
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SPECIAL REPORT ON THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


1. 


WueEn I dare to tempt the sea, 
Pertransire fluctus, 
Deep heart-searchings rise in me, 


Gemitus, et luctus. 


2. 


Round that Admiralty Pier, 
Quam ventosus error [ 


Billows roll, and tempests veer, 
Sequiturque terror / 


3. 


Little recks my spouse at home ; 
Nesciunt infantes ; 

On dry land in bliss they roam, 
Hortis ambulantes / 


4. 


Lordly halls they haunt, elate ; 
Suaves nectunt flores :— 

I feel mean, and curse my fate, 
Salsos inter rores. 


5. 


Blithe they carol, free and far : 
Abest atra Cura :— 

Here I groan, ’mid pitch and tar, 
Taliaque plura. 


6. 


There they breakfast, lunch, and dine, 
Sociis ad latus ; 

Swabbed on deck I puke and pine, 
Ventis agitatus. 


7. 


There, on sweet thyme-scented wold, 
Cursus iterabunt :— 

Here, in dark bilge-water hold, 

Naute nauseabunt. 
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8. 


In dire agony, I rue 
Auras procellosas ; 

Dreadful Channel fogs I view, 
Quam tenebricosas [ 


9. 


Howling blasts, and horrid gloom, 
Seeviunt per mare :— 

Unto fish, is mine the doom 
Nutrimenta dare ! 


10. 


Yet, amid the seething storm, 
Aquas per profundas, 

Though no Haleyonic form 
Ridet. super undas,— 


11. 


Sooner than see brutish Gauls 
Angliam capturos, 

Our Jack-tars, and floating walls, 
Pugnam perdituros,— 


12, 


Liefer than behold the French 
Furtim irruentes, 

Royal Engineers in trench 
Cunctos morientes,— 


13. 


Rather than spy Johnny Frogs 
Cives trucidantes, 

Maids and matrons, cats and dogs, 
Omnes ululantes,— 


14. 


Ere the Tunnel’s gulf ’'d brave,— 
Fumum, sulphur, brumas,— 

I would face the heaving wave,— 
Sic, subirem spumas ! 


. ws 
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Letters from Galilee. —T. 


LETTERS FROM GALILEE.—1L 


More than a year has now elaps- 
ed since the Jews of the poorer clas- 
ses in Russia and Roumania,finding 
that existence in those countries 
had become insupportable, made up 
their minds to emigrate en masse 
to the land of their ancestors ; and, 
forming themselves into Palestine 
Colonisation Societies, invited sub- 
scriptions, in the hope of being able 
to organize agricultural communi- 
ties, and to develop a new national 
life under conditions which, while 
they appealed to the most cherish- 
ed traditions of the race, should at 
the same time secure them against 
the persecution from which they 
were suffering at the hands of 
Christian nations. The yreater 
toleration which they had uniform- 
ly enjoyed under the rule of the 
Moslem Government of Turkey en- 
couraged them to hope that al- 
though the Administration of that 
country left much to be desired, 
they would at all events find in it 
a refuge from the legal disabilities 
to which they were subjected in 
Roumania, and from the “ atroci- 
ties” of which they had been the 
victims in Russia, and they even 
fondly anticipated that their mi- 
gration into the Ottoman dominions 
would be favourably regarded by 
the Sultan, who would thus have 
an opportunity of contrasting his 
clemency with Christian barbarity, 
and by encouraging an increase to 
the population of one of the pro- 
vinces of his empire, promote its 
material development. 

The movement, however, failed 
to attract much sympathy in West- 
ern Europe, either among Jews or 
Christians. For a long time its 
very existence was denied. When, 
however, it was found to be advo- 
VOL. CXXXIV.—NO. DCCCXV. 


cated by the representative Jewish 
newspapers of Eastern Europe,— 
when one Roumanian Colonisation 
Societyalone could show a subscrip- 
tion - list amounting to 200,000 
francs, contributed almost entirely 
by the poorer members of the com- 
munity, and the evidence became 
irresistible that the heart of the 
nation had been stirred to its 
depths in those countries where 
Jews are most numerous, and that 
an exodus was —— which 
would number many hundreds of 
thousands,—then the inaptitude of 
the Jew for agricultural pursuits 
was strongly dwelt upon, and the 
objections which existed to Pales- 
tine as a field of colonisation were 
enumerated with a good deal more 
vehemence than understanding of 
the subject. The insalubrity of 
the climate, the barrenness of the 
country, and, above all, its insecur- 
ity, were urged as reasons why it 
would be folly for a race who could 
never by any possibility become 
agriculturists to gotoit. The real 
obstacle which was destined to be 
for the time, at all events, insur- 
mountable, was never suggested by 
any one. The Turkish Government, 
which had gauged more accurately 
the dimensions of the movement 
than either the Jews or Christians 
of the West, became alarmed at an 
influx, on so vast a scale, of the 
race into the province which had 
given it birth. Better informed 
than the Western critics as to the 
real capabilities of Palestine, it 
feared the ultimate development 
there of a new nationality move- 
ment, should the descendants of its 
ancient inhabitants pour in to take 
possession of the land ; and so far 
from treating this tendency on the 
2 A. 
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part of the Jews to return to the 
soil of their fathers with the scorn 
which it had met with in Western 
Europe, the most stringent orders 
were issued by the Porte, that no 
Jewish emigrants should be allow- 
ed to land in Palestine, that no 
sales of land were to be made 
to them, and no colonisation by 
them under any circumstances 
was to be permitted. It was 
not to be expected, in the face 
of this attitude of opposition on 
the part of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, that any scheme of colonisa- 
tion by Jews in Palestine could 
come to much ; but the whole epi- 
sode has not been without its value 
in removing prejudice, correcting 
misapprehension, and familiarising 
the mind of the public with a sub- 
ject the importance of which they 
will, sooner or later, be compelled 
to recognise, as the Eastern ques- 
tion develops, and Syria and Pales- 
tine are forced into the prominent 
position which they are destined to 
occupy in it. 

It was with the view of seeing 
whether “any good thing could 
come out of Galilee,” of inform- 
ing myself in regard to the present 
condition of Jewish agriculture in 
this part of the country, and the 
material resources of the Acre 
district, that I made a trip 
into the mountains last May ; and 
as the object I had in view led me 
out of the beaten track of ordinary 
travel and investigation, it may 
not be without interest to your 
readers. Indeed the tourist in 
Palestine loses more than he has 
any idea of in following beaten 
routes ; as the easiest and straight- 
est, which are generally the least 
interesting, are preferred by the 
dragomans under whose charge he 
travels, There are, for instance, 
four ways of going from Haifa 
to Nazareth, three of which pass 


through beautiful scenery and are 
full of varied interest, while the 
fourth is decidedly the most mono- 
tonous. It is nevertheless the one 
invariably taken by travellers 
though by either of the others the 
journey may be accomplished easily 
in the day. 

A two hours’ ride along the 
backbone of Mount Carmel, from 
which valleys sink on either hand, 
brings us to Esfia, a village about 
1800 feet above the sea, and prin- 
cipally inhabited by Druses,though 
there is a Christian population large 
enough to have a church of their 
own. I found, on conversing with 
the sheikhs who represented the 
different religions, that a good deal 
of bad blood existed between them; 
and a few days after my visit, a 

arty of Druses made away with 
the bell of the Christian church. 
On the application of the Catholic 
bishop, the delinquents were seized 
and put in prison. Their release, 
however, was speedily effected b 
the judicious use of backshanh 
Their re-arrest has again been ap. 
plied for, and the question is one 
which excites a good deal of local 
interest, and is still unsettled, 
Should Haifa ever develop into a 
seaport of importance, which ap- 
pears to be its manifest destiny, 
now that the firman has been 
granted and the first part of the 
survey of the railway from here to 
Damascus has already been under- 
taken, Esfia is bound to become 
the summer resort of the wealthiest 
of its inhabitants. Its elevation of 
1800 feet. above the sea-level, its 
exposure to the winds of all quar- 
ters, the charm of the surrounding 
scenery, and its proximity to 
Haifa, from which place it can be 
reached on horseback in two hours 
and a half, all point to it as likely 
to be the future sanatorium of the 
place. There is a fine flowing 
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spring, a magnificent grove of olive- 
trees, and a considerable extent of 
fertile arable land in the immediate 
proximity of the village—besides 
which, the inhabitants own a fine 
tract of land in the Plain of Es- 
draelon at the base of the moun- 
tain. About two miles distant, 
also most picturesquely and advan- 
tageously situated, so far as climate 
and fertile land is concerned, is the 
purely Druse village of Dalyeh, 
where the houses are better and 
the inhabitants are richer than at 
Esfia ; indeed I looked in vain at 
this latter place for a native habi- 
tation that could by any possibility 
be turned into a summer residence 
for a civilised being. 

After leaving Esfia, we ride for 
another hour throught the most 
thickly wooded and beautiful part 
of the mountain, before we reach 
Muhkraka, or “the place of burn- 
ing.” This has recently become 
a Carmelite holy place, and the 
Order have purchased the land and 
erected a small chapel here, and 
are still building ; but it has been 
from all time invested with the 
odour of sanctity, as the traditional 
scene of Elijah’s triumph over the 
prophets of Baal. Whatever sacred 
merit it may possess, its pictur- 
esque attractions are of the Heat 
highest order. The point on whic 
the sacrifice is alleged to have 
taken place is marked by the ruins 
of a quadrangular building of large 
hewn stones, and forms the east- 
ern termination of the ridge of 
Carmel. The range here sinks 
abruptly on the left into the Plain 
of Esdraelon, in front into the 
Wady Milh, which separates it 
from the commencement of the 
lower range of the mountains of 
Samaria, and through which ran 
the ancient Roman road to Ceesarea. 
On the left the mountain slopes 
gradually into the Plain of Sharon. 


The panoramic view thus afforded 
is quite unique for extent, and 
well worth an expedition made for 
its sake alone. it is evident that, 
before the days of Elijah, the spot 
was dedicated to religious purposes, 
for we read that he repaired “the 
altar of Jehovah which was broken 
down ;” and before that altar was 
erected, it is probable that the ear- 
liest inhabitants of the country 
celebrated their worship here. 

Tacitus says,—“ Between Syria 
and Judea stands a raountain 
known by the name of Mount Car- 
mel, on the top of which a God is 
worshipped under no other. title 
than that of the place, and, accord- 
ing to the ancient usage, without a 
temple or even a statue. An altar 
is erected in the open air, and there 
adoration is made to the presiding 
deity. On this spot Vespasian 
offered a sacrifice, and consulted 
‘Oraculum Carmeli Dei.’ ” 

There is no other plateau on the 
top of Carmel which corresponds 
to this description, and it is much 
to be regretted that on “ the spot” 
where, “according to ancient 
usage,” there was neither temple 
nor statue, the Carmelites should, 
within the last year or two, have 
erected two glaring stone build- 
ings, which give it an air of 
“ Brummagem ” sanctity, quite out 
of harmony with the solemn in- 
terests of the surroundings, There 
is nothing to indicate that the ruins 
which still exist here were the walls 
of a temple, but rather that they 
formed portion of some solid con- 
struction, such as a shrine or altar, 
On this mountain, sacred from time 
immemorial, Pythagoras is said to 
have spent some time in contempla- 
tion ; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that he chose this lofty and pictur- 
esque spot in the interior, ather 
than the bleak and lower promon- 
tory on which the present monastery 
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of Carmel is situated. We look 
down from it upon the scenes of 
one of the most celebrated battles 
in Biblical history : at our feet 
lies Harosheth, the modern Har- 
athyeh ; it was at this point that 
Sisera “gathered together all his 
chariots, even nine hundred chari- 
ots of iron, and all the people that 
were with him, from Harosheth 
of the Gentiles unto the river 
Kishon ;” and it was from Tabor, 
which faces us, that Barak descend- 
ed with ten thousand men and de- 
feated him. It was from this 
point, too, that Elisha discenred 
the Shunammite widow “ afar off” 
urging her ass over the plain at 
his feet, and descended from the 
mountain to meet her ; and it was 
doubtless down the path that we 
were now about to take, that Eli- 
jah hurried the eight hundred and 
fifty “prophets of the groves” 
or of Baal, who were slaughtered 
at his command on the pecu- 
liar round elevation rising out 
of the plain beneath us, on the 
banks of the Kishon, and called to 
this day the Tell-el-Kasis, or Hill 
of the Priests. The descent is 
very so. ; but where stand- 
ing-ground is found there are more 
trees than usual, and a wealth of 
gorgeous flowers—a perfect blaze 
of hollyhocks, red and purple an- 
emones, iris, varicus kinds of con- 
volvuli, and many othor plants 
whose names were unknown to me. 
We had seen our way so clearly 
from the lofty point of view we 
had just left, that we needed no 
guide across the plain to the Naz- 
areth road, here cultivated and used 
as pasture by some Bedouins, whose 
black tents, once so plentiful in 
this fertile country, are now rapid- 
ly disappearing before the march 
of civilisation, and the purchase of 
the plain by wealthy capitalists of 
Beyrout. How much the aspect 
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of this piain has changed during 
the last twenty years, may best be 
gathered by comparing its present 
condition with the account which 
Dr. P. Thomson furnishes in his 
admirable work, ‘The Land and 
the Book,’ which is most useful ag 
an accurate description of what 
Palestine was twenty years ago, 
and as a work of archeological 
and Biblical reference, but which 
is apt to mislead, if taken as an 
authority in regard to the present 
agricultural condition of the coun- 
try. For instance, of the plain we 
were now traversing, he says :— 


‘¢The whole of Esdraelon will soon 
be abandoned to the Bedouins. Their 
system of desolation is worked out 
after this fashion: they pitch their 
tents in the vicinity of a village, and 
in such numbers as to bid defiance 
to the inhabitants. Of course their 
camels and flocks roam over the un- 
fenced plain, and devour a large part 
of the grain while growing ; and when 
it is ripe they either steal it, or com- 
= the farmers to present them with a 

eavy percentage as the price of their 
protection. From the village itself 
chickens, eggs, sheep, cows, and even 
horses disappear, and can never be 
recovered. Many of the inhabitants 
soon move off to escape from these 
annoyances, and the village being 
thereby weakened, the Arabs provoke 
a quarrel, some one is wounded or 
killed, and then the place is sacked 
or burned. The end aimed at is now 
reached, and the land belongs hence- 
forth to the lawless Ishmaelite. In 
ten years more there will not be an 
inhabited village in Esdraelon unless 
this wretched work is checked; and 
even now it is unsafe to traverse this 
noble plain in any direction, and every- 
body goes armed, and prepared to 
repel force by force. But a small por- 
tion of the plain is under cnltivation, 
but the Arabs delight in it in winter, 
and it is even now dotted over with 
their black tabernacles. Overgrown as 
it is with thistles and long grass, it 8 
the favourite haunt of the gazelle,” &. 


At the present day there is 
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scarcely an acre of this plain that 
js not under cultivation aaa 
alternate years. The thistles an 

long grass, gazelles, and the black 
tabernacles of the Arabs, are all 
by degrees disappearing. The 
latter are confined to lands for 
which they pay the proprietors, 
who are rich bankers at Beyrout, 
rent in hard cash; and failing to 
do so, they are summarily evicted. 
The inhabitants of the villages 
which are dotted over the plain 
dwell in peace and security ; and 
the traveller may ride over it un- 
armed with perfect safety. In 
fact, so far from the Plain of 
Esdraelon being the scene of des- 
olation which it was when Dr. 
Thomson saw it, or his lugubrious 
prophecy of the appearance it was 
to present ten year later having 
been fulfilled, the twenty years 
which have elapsed since then have 
served to transform it into a scene 
of the most luxuriant fertility. 
Tall grain crops wave over a great 
part of its extent; and at this 
time of the year it looks like a sea of 
richest green. One of the pro- 
rietors—for it is nearly all now 
in the hands of one family—told 
me the other day that the cost of 
the transport of the produce of 
this property to the sea last year 
We can 
scarcely wonder that any scheme 
of developing the agricultural re- 
sources of the Holy Land, whether 
by Jewish colonisation or other- 
wise, should be received with scep- 
ticism by opponents who derive 
their information from such records 
as the one I have just quoted. 
The same is true in a considerable 
degree of the Plain of Sharon, 
which is rapidly been brought 
into cultivation by native capital- 
ists, who, by lending money to the 
Villagers, gradually become their 
proprietors, and continue to culti- 


vate the land on shares, the capital 
being furnished by the new pro- 
prietors, who are wealthy and in- 
fluential enough to protect them- 
selves against rapacious pashas, 
unjust cadis, and extortionate tax- 
gatherers, by the simple process of 
becoming their own tax-gatherers, 
and paying an amount of back- 
sheesh which leaves them an enor- 
mous profit, the sufferers being the 
government treasury -chest and 
the unhappy fellahin. Still, as a 
rule, the fellah prefers to become 
the property of a capitalist who, 
while he ill-treats him, protects 
him, to being left to defend him- 
self against official tyranny and 
corruption ; and there is no ques- 
tion that the country is being 
benefited by large fertile tracts 
thus being reclaimed from thistles, 
gazelles, and black tabernacles, and 
made to yield of its abundance. 
I know of one or two magnificent 
plains where this operation is still 
waiting to be performed, to the 
great advantage of the capitalist 
who undertakes it. Meantime, 
among the large proprietors of this 
part of Palestine is no less a per- 
sonage than the Sultan himself. 
His property extends from the 
eastern margin of the Plain of 
Esdraelon to the Jordan; and the 
firman has already been granted, 
and the line surveyed, for the rail- 
way which is to connect the Bay 
of Acre with the great grain- 
growing province of the Hauran, 
and which will therefore traverse 
the plain throughout its whole 
length. Passing out of the Plain 
of Esdraelon at its eastern ex- 
tremity, into that of Jezreel, the 
line will then follow the valley of 
the Jalud by a gentle decline to 
Bethshean, and tap one of the 
finest districts in the country, 
which still awaits private capital 
and enterprise for its development. 
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From the site of the ancient city 
of Scythopolis a magnificent valley 
spreads out as far as the eye can 
reach. The whole of this valley, 
and the rich plains beyond, can be 
watered by the fountains that send 
their copious streams across the 
site of Bethshean. 


‘*In fact,” says Dr Thomson—and 
his description in this instance applies 
to the present day—‘‘ few spots on 
earth, and none in this country, pos- 
sess greater agricultural and manufac- 
turing advantages than this Ghor, and 
yet it is utterly desolate. Whenever a 
good government shall restore order 
and security to this region, Beisan 
(or Bethshean) will rise rapidly to an 
important city. Its water privileges 
and other advantages will not only 
make ita delightful residence, but 
render it a great manufacturing centre. 
All kinds of machinery might be 
driven with the least possible expense 
by its abounding brooks; and then 
this lovely valley of Jezreel above it, 
irrigated by the Jalud, and the Ghor 
Beisan below, irrigated in every part 
by many fertilising streams, are 
capable of sustaining a little nation in 
and of themselves. Besides, Beisan 
is the natural highway from Bashan 
in the east to the seaboard at Haifa 
and Acre, and also to Southern Pal- 
estine and Egypt. The Ghor once 
teemed with inhabitants, as is evi- 
dent from ruined sites, and from Tells 
too old for ruins, which are scattered 
over the plain.” 


I met the surveying party on 
their return from their labours in 
this district, and they not only 
confirm this ; account, but were 
warm in their praises of the hospi- 
tality and kindness they received 
at the hands of the sedentary 
Arabs who inhabit this plain, and 
amongst whom they camped with- 
out molestation. Indeed the Bed- 
ouins seemed much pleased at the 
prospect of being brought into 
communication with the outer 
world by a railway, and were ready 
to offer every assistance in their 
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power to the surveyors. It is prob- 
able that many classes of the 
ulation will benefit immediately by 
being employed on the line as la. 
bourers. Meantime there can be 
no question of the profitable char- 
acter of the undertaking. The 
carriage of the present export of 
grain from the Hauran alone will 
yield a fair dividend of itself ; and 
this does not include the Damascus 
trade, which now goes to Beyrout, 
but which would inevitably come 
by this route, or all the traffic of 
the country through which the line 
will pass between the Jordan and 
the sea. It will, moreover, be an 
extremely cheap line to construct : 
the only part which offers any dif- 
ficulty to the engineer is the rise 
from the valley of the Jordan to 
the plateau of Jaulan, which, it is 
calculated, will involve an ascent 
of nearly 3000 feet in about fif- 
teen miles. Thence across the 
plateau to Damascus there is no 
difficulty. Here the country has 
been of late years much depopu- 
lated by Arab raids, which have . 
ceased to extend beyond the Jor- 
dan ; and not the least of the bene- 
fits which will be conferred by the 
railway will be the repeopling of 
this rich pastoral region, and the 
suppression of the roving Arabs. 
When once this is accomplished, it 
will open a field for colonisation 
which cannot fail, sooner or later, 
to attract capital ; whether it will 
be Christian or Jewish, time only 
can show, As it is, the best parts 
of the country seem rapidly to be 
falling into the hands of Syrian 
Christians, to whose efforts, it must 
be admitted, its development, such 
as it is, is mainly due. 

Fording the Kishon at a spot 
where it is little more than ankle- 
deep, and passing one or two vil- 
lages surrounded by corn-fields, we 
strike ere long the waggon-road 
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which has been constructed across 
this part of the plain by the Ger- 
man colonists at Haifa, and follow- 
ing it for an hour, reach Nazareth, 
well satisfied with a detour which 
has taken us through such an in- 
teresting piece of scenery. There 
are two roads ordinarily taken by 
the tourist from Nazareth to Tibe- 
rias—one by Kefr Kenna, and the 
other by Mount Tabor ; but a third 
very pretty one lies between the 
two, unknown to the traveller, for 
the path often dwindles away to an 
unknown quantity, and indeed we 
follow the landmarks rather than 
any track which could be described. 
The best way to find it, on leaving 
Nazareth by St. Mary’s Well, is, 
instead of turning to the right, 
which is the path to Tabor, to keep 
straight on, and make for the vil- 
lage of Ain Mahal, a pretty place, 
surrounded by cactus-hedges and 
olive-groves, where the women 
drawing water at the well were 
so suspicious lest we might be 
Government officials with evil 
intent, that when I asked them 
the name of the place, they said 
they did not know ; thence follow- 
ing our own devices, for we had no 
guide, we found our way round the 
shoulder of a wooded hill, and were 
rewarded by splendid and unex- 
pected views over the wooded coun- 
try towards Tabor to the south, 
and over the great plain of the 
Buttauf to west and north, stretch- 
ing away to the base of the moun- 
tains of Galilee, backed in the dis- 
tance by the Jebel Jermuk, with 
which I was destined ere long to 
make a closer acquaintance. As 
we scrambled down through long 
grass on the other side, we came 
upon some huge blocks of stone, 
evidently indicating the site of a 
former town, for some bore traces 
of carving, and one of an inscrip- 
tion which was indecipherable : 
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unfortunately, there was no one of 
whom we could ask the name of 
this spot, which might prove worth 
a more lengthy examination than 
we were able to give it. Shortly 
after we struck a path, which we 
followed, and which led us to the 
village of Es Sajjerah, which we 
found en féte in consequence of the 
nuptials of some of the inhabitants : 
they were being celebrated by a 
dance of girls in a circle to the 
usual discordant music. These 
dances are very commonly per- 
formed by men, but it is much 
more rare to see them engaged in 
by the girls. Nor were these latter 
in anly way disturbed by our on- 
wonted presence, but laughed and 
danced more vigorously than ever. 
The step is, however, extremely 
monotonous and uninteresting, and 
one requires to be an Arab to ap- 
preciate its expressiveness. Under 
a wide-spreading venerable tree 
near the ancient well sat a group of 
grey-bearded village elders, which 
we joined, a little oppressed by the 
sense of general antiquity. We 
made them send for Arab bread, 
eggs, and leben, or sour milk, by 
way of a mid-day repast, and broke 
the ice, so far as social intercourse 
went, by proceeding to boil the 
water for our tea with a spirit- 
lamp, which excited considerable 
interest ; but the lunch-hour barel 
suffices to establish confidence wit 
the suspicious villagers. One can 
form some idea of their ignorance, 
but none of their political opinions, 
if they have any. There is a gen- 
eral impression that the country 
must before long change hands, 
and a vague feeling that any change 
will be for the better ; but as a 
rule, the attitude of a Moslem vil- 
lage, which this was, has of late 
ears become one of suppressed dis- 
like of the foreigner, and especial- 
A magnificent 


ly of the English. 
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specimen of a Bedouin sheikh, 
with a long spear and a dozen fol- 
lowers, galloped up to the well 
while we were chatting, and silent- 
ly surveyed us. He had come over 
from the Khan et Tejjar, or inn of 
the merchant,—a village two miles 
distant, where there is a market 
held every Monday, which is large- 
ly attended by Bedouins, who come 
here to get supplies,—an1 was the 
sheikh of a branch of the Roala 
tribe. I am not aware whether 
Es Sajjerah has been identified by 
the Palestine Exploration Survey 
as a Biblical site, but the remains 
here would go to show that it must 
have been a place of some import- 
ance in old times. We sat upon 
old carved blocks of stone under 
the tree where we lunched: they 
were the remains of a wall enclos- 
ing possibly a small temple, about 
thirty feet by forty ; on one of the 
slabs were the Greek letters AOKI, 
and under them 89, the rest of the 
inscription was illegible: there were 
also seven or eight fine fragments 
of columns about eighteen inches 
in diameter, and a couple of pedi- 
ments, one of which was of marble. 
The antiquity and size of the stones 
round the well, which was a copi- 
ous one, showed that it had been 
a celebrated spring from all time. 
A ride of a little over an hour from 
this spot brought us to Lubyeh, 
where we crossed the great caravan 
road leading from Acre to the 
Hauran, and so struck the usual 
northern route from Nazareth to 
Tiberias under the Horns of Hat- 
tin, suddenly dropping upon the 
lake and town, with a temperature 
ever rising as we exchanged these 
cool highlands for the stifling re- 
ion nearly seven hundred feet 
elow the sea-level, round which 
so many of the most sacred asso- 
ciations thickly cluster. 
The Lake of Tiberias and its 
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shores have been so much written 
about from the point of view of 
Biblical interest and archeological 
research—its past has been so much 
more dwelt upon than its future,— 
that I may be excused if I allude 
to the possible change which may 
overtake it with the advance of 
that civilization which is sure] 

destined sooner or later to trans- 
form once more this now desolate 
region into a land of abundance, 
The extensive traces which still 
remain of the opulent cities which 
once adorned the margin of the 
lake, bear ample testimony to the 
productive capacity of this district 
and the population it sustained, 
even if this were not confirmed 
by one’s own observation, and the 
opinions of those who have of late 
years bestowed a careful attention 
to its undeveloped resources. Itis 
probable that the line of railway 
which is now being surveyed from 
Haifa to Damascus will be carried 
to the plateau of Jaulan by way of 
the bed 7 Semakh—a broad wady 
opposite Tiberias, and which opens 
up to the plateau with a better 
gradient than can probably be 
found elsewhere ; and in this case 
it would skirt the eastern shore of 
the lake, having first crossed the 
rich alluvial but uncultivated plain, 
about five miles long by four wide, 
which extends from Khurbet es 
Sumrah, the ancient Hippos, south- 
wards to the junction of the Yar- 
muk with the Jordan; it would 
then cross-the mouth of the Wad 

Fik, where there is another ric 

expanse of alluvial deposit, and 
enter the Wady Semakh, where it 
widens into a small plain on the 
lake-shore. All these tracts are 


-susceptible of the highest cultiva- 


tion, and are now the resort of 
Arabs. Three miles further north 
we come upon the fertile plain of 
El Meshdyeh, in which are a group 
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of ruins usually identified as those 
of the ancient Bethsaida. This is 
tlie point where the Jordan enters 
the lake, and across that river on 
the other side the rich level lands 
stretch beyond Tell Hum, the 
position probably of the ancient 
Capernaum. Passing Khan Minyeh 
on the western side, we come upon 
the most productive plain of all— 
that of Gennesereth—now the pro- 
perty of a wealthy Moslem proprie- 
tor, who lives at Acre, by whom it 
has been recently purchased, but 
who allows its magnificent re- 
sources to remain undeveloped. 
One has only to ride through the 
luxuriant wild vegetation—or ra- 
ther to attempt to ride through it, 
for it is an impenetrable jungle of 
long grass and weeds in places—to 
see what this plain is capable of 
producing, watered as it is by three 
ever-flowing streams, and by several 
springs celebrated in history. The 
proximity of Arabs, the oppression 
of the Government officials, the ex- 
tortion of money-lenders, the po- 
verty and sparseness of the popu- 
lation, and the expense of trans- 
port, all combine to keep this fer- 
tile lake-shore a desert ; but once 
let the scream of a locomotive be 
heard along it, and enterprise and 
capital will soon follow—the effects 
of which will make themselves felt, 
alike on the predatory Arab and 
the no less predatory official, as the 
land passes from the hands of the 
degraded fellahin into those who 
are better able to protect them- 
selves, whether they be wealthy 
foreigners or wealthy natives. 
When the Lake of Tiberias and 
the rich country round it is brought 
to within two hours’ distance by 
rail of the best port in Palestine, 
the first step wilt hove been made 
towards the redemption of this 
part of the country. The owners 
of the firman under which the rail- 
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way is about to be built, looking 
forward to the development of this 
region, have also obtained the right 
to put steam-tugs on the lake; and 
there can be no doubt that the pro- 
duce of the country from some dis- 
tance in the interior will be brought 
down to it. The plateau of Jau- 
lan, to which the line will ascend, 
is one of the finest grazing tracts 
in the world ; it was here that Job 
kept his countless herds, and it 
was celebrated in Scripture for 
being a good place for cattle. I 
rode across it four years ago in 
April, when the streams were 
tolerably full, and the rich grass 
was up to my horse’s bells. To 
some it may seem a sort of sac- 
rilege to anticipate a day in the 
near future when locomotives will 
whistle within sound of Capernaum 
and steam-tugs puff across the sea 
with produce grown amid the ruins 
of Chorazin and Bethsaida ; but if 
the country is ever to be restored, 
it must be by the appliances of 
modern civilisation—and if the 
condition of its present occupants 
is ever to be improved, and a pre- 
paration made for more, it can 
only be accomplished under the 
stimulus of commercial enterprise. 
If the Jews are ever to become an 
important and industrious element 
in the population, it will only be 
under such auspices as these. I 
found in Tiberias several Jew- 
ish families who had been landed 
proprietors, and would under = 
other circumstances have done well 
as farmers, but who were unable 
to make head against the extortion 
and unjust taxation to which they 
were subjected. At the period of 
my visit, a garden near Hattin, 
which had been presented by Sir 
Moses Montefiore to the Jews of 
Tiberias, was in the occupation of 
a force of zaptiehs, who had de- 
stroyed the fences and devastat- 
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ed the garden because payment 
of an exorbitant tax had been 
refused. As the matter affects 
English protected subjects, it is 
one in which justice may ulti- 
mately be done; but our protec- 
tion of those whom we pledged to 
protect when they fled from Russia 
to this place during the Crimean 
war, has become of so vague and 
shadowy a character, that we are 
only at present laying ourselves 
open to a charge of bad faith, and 
confirming the impression here, 
which is becoming general in more 
countries than one, that it is a 
— of the policy of Great 
ritain to repudiate her moral 
obligations as soon as they become 
irksome. This question of an iile- 
gal occupation by Turkish police 
of property owned by British-pro- 
tected subjects, has now been 
pending between the British and 
Turkish Governments for many 
months. Its history, which is too 
long to go into here, would enable 
those who suppose that Jews can- 
not cultivate the land profitably 
in Palestine, because they are not 
agriculturists, to estimate more 
accurately the real causes of their 
want of success in this respect. 

I observed not long since in the 
‘Times’ a project, which has of 
late been occupying public atten- 
tion to some extent, for cutting a 
canal through the desert interven- 
ing between the Dead Sea and the 
Gulf of Akaba, and flooding the 
whole valley of the Jordan to its 
source, with an outlet to the Bay 
of Acre across the plain of Es- 
draelon. This project, however, is 
absolutely impracticable from an 
engineering point of view, unless a 
tunnel be resorted to ; as south of 
the Dead Sea the valley rises gra- 
dually for about sixty-eight miles to 
the water-parting, which, at a dis- 
tance of fifty-two miles from the 


Red Sea, and an altitude of 78] 
feet, separates the waters of the 
Dead Sea from those of the Gulf 
of Akaba. This water - parting, 
which links the Desert of Tih to 
Arabia, is, according to Mons, 
Lartet, a cretaceous barrier, separ- 
ating in a most complete manner 
the two slopes of the district. The 
cretaceous strata are covered with 
their own débris, and show no trace 
of any water-course in the direction 
of the Red Sea, and this altitude 
very nearly coincides with that of 
M. Luynes, who makes it 788 feet, 
and M. Vigne, who makes it 790, 
Besides this, there would be an ele- 
vation of 210 feet to be cut through 
to get from the sea-level in the 
then flooded Jordan valley to the 
Mediterranean. Apart from this, 
the letting in of the sea upon a tract 


of arable land, nearly ninety miles ° 


long and from four to five broad, and 
capable of supporting a large popu- 
lation; the submergence of the Lake 
of Tiberias, with its extensive ruins 
covering historic sites, and its fer- 
tile plains, and the expulsion of its 
existing population,— the conver- 
sion, in fact, of nearly a sixth part 
of Palestine into an inland sea, 
seems to me to be scarcely com- 
pensated for by the advantages 
anticipated, even if the scheme 
were otherwise feasible. This is 
leaving out of account altogether 
the political difficulties, which at 
the present juncture are quite in- 
superable, not merely on the part of 
the Porte, but also of France and 
Russia, who have vested rights in 
holy places in these parts, which, 
considering the political value 
that they possess, = would 
never allow to be submerged, 
either morally or materially. The 
whole Jewish population of Tibe- 
rias, to the number of about 3000, 
is under the protection of some 
foreign power or other, and these 
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would all have to be settled with 
when the question of pecuniary 
compensation for flooding the 
people out of house and home 
came up. Of all the many vision- 
ary schemes which have been pro- 
osed affecting the destiny of the 
Holy Land, this seems to me the 
most visionary. 

Among other sources of future 
rofit in the neighbourhood of 
Miberias, if they were properly 
managed, must undoubtedly be 
reckoned the baths, which are 
frequented during the year by 
thousands of persons, but are at 
present in so filthy and misman- 
aged a condition that a disease 
must be very serious, and faith 
in the efficacy of the waters very 
great, to induce any one to under- 
take the cure. When I visited 
these baths they were, however, 
crowded — the only accommoda- 
tion for the patients being tents, 
which they pitched on the lake- 
shore. The principal bathing room 
contained a circular pool of sulphur 
water, which was full of diseased 
patients, who were also lolling 
naked on the moist stone floor in 
an atmosphere of fetid steam. 
There are baths which can be 
taken privately, but the accom- 
modation is of the roughest, and 
there is no guarantee that the 
water has not been bathed in 
already. There is another bath- 
ing house a little higher up the 
hill, which was built by Ibrahim 
Pasha ; and an enterprising specu- 
lator proposed to the Government 
not long since to purchase the 
whole establishment, build lodg- 
ing-houses, and introduce comfort 
and reform generally ; but the 
Government refused to part with 
both the present bathing-houses, 
and asa monopoly was the only con- 
dition under which these valuable 
waters could be turned to profitable 
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account, the negotiation has quite 
recently fallen through. Traces 
of old walls reach from the baths 
to the top of the hill behind, 
and skirting it, sink again to the 
walls of the modern town; but 
whether these walls enclosed the 
city that Herod built about the 
time of the birth of Christ, or 
whether this city which attained 
so much importance during the 
early centuries of the Christian era, 
was not built upon one of still an- 
terior date, is difficult to determine. 
In those days,we may judge by the 
Biblical record, the fisheries of the 
lake constituted an important in- 
dustry ; and there can be no doubt 
that they could be made so again, 
for the fish, with which the lake 
swarms, are comparatively undis- 
turbed. There are twosailing-boats 
in existence, and these are used 
more for the transport of passen- 
gers than for fishing. It is ditt- 
cult to realise, looking down upon 
these now silent waters, that they 
were actually once the scene of a 
great naval battle between the Jews 
and the Romans, and that Tiberias. 
itself was attacked by a fleet of no- 
fewer than two hundred and thirt 
ships, which had been collected by 
Josephus for the purpose. In 
these days Galilee, of which this. 
city was the capital, formed a - 
arate province, and was densely 
peopled, as probably it will be 
again. Nine large cities adorned 
the shores of the lake; and though 
the estimate formed by Josephus 
of from four to five millions for the 
whole province was probably ex- 
aggerated, it conveys some idea of 
what the natural resources of the 
country must have been. Of late 
ears the Jewish populatién of 
‘iberias has largely increased. At 
resent the greater part live on the 
Flaluka ; but efforts should be made 


to induce the young and able-bodied 
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to seek employment on the railway 
during its construction. It cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon 
Western Jews, who are now bur- 
dened by contributions for the pur- 
pose of supporting their co-religion- 
ists in Palestine in idleness, that 
the more they co-operate towards 
developing the material resources 
of the country,by encouraging agri- 
cultural pursuits and honest manual 
labour among the yearly augment- 
ing Jewish population, the sooner 
they will obtain relief from a tax 
which must become intolerable, if 
the immigration into the country 
increases. The Jewish population 
of Palestine now exceeds 40,000, 
who might all be industriously em- 
ployed, if public works were under- 
taken and enterprises entered upon, 
which could scarcely,not withstand- 
ing Government obstructiveness, 
fail to be remunerative. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that in 
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ae of Western apathy, both amo 
ews and Christians,on the subject, 
no province in Turkey has pro 

ed so much during the last few 
years as the Holy Land ; indeed, 
nearly all the others with the ex. 
ception of the Lebanon, have retro- 
graded. AsI stood amongst the 
old stone records of the Christian 
occupation of Tiberias by the 
Knights of the Cross some seven 
hundred years ago, it occurred to 
me that the time had surely come 
for a new Crusade—not to be under- 
taken with the modern Christian 
weapons of Krupps and Gatlings, 
in the name of a creed to cover a 
political purpose ; but with steam- 
ploughs and locomotives, by farm- 
ers and mechanics, of a temper 
more consonant with the spirit of 
that religion which, while it claims 
Palestine as its birth-place, finds its 
full and only legitimate expression 
in service to humanity at large. 
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WueEN a man has reached the 
natural age of repose, and has got 
all that he is likely to attain in 
life, it is an amiable and pleasant 
impulse that induces him to make 
a record of what has happened to 
him,—of the troubles he has had, 
and the promotions, and all the 
ways by which he has walked 
through the far withdrawing vistas 
of that life which is far more clear 
and fair to him now it is over than 
it ever was when present. There 
are few things more curious than 
this effect of time. Days that were 
tedious as they passed, and in 
which we felt nothing more than 
that confusion of unrealised aims 
which characterises in most minds 
the actual moment, however im- 
portant it may be, acquire,when we 
look back upon them, the appear- 
ance of a full and easy stream, 
leading us to what we know now 
to have been a crisis or climax of 
life. The wearinesses are gone, the 
events have been detached into 
separate meaning, the accidents 
that perhaps fretted us at the 
time have become amusing, our 
sorrows give depth and force to the 
picturewithout assuming that over- 
whelming importance which they 
once had ; and as we read our own 
story backward to its beginning, 
we find it the most interesting of 
stories—a mine of recollection all 
our own, in which we are always 
finding out, always remembering, 
examples, precedents, experiences 
equal to or greater than the 
most momentous events of to-day. 
Those who do not go the length of 
writing, but who have the better 
part of telling to their descendants 
or pupils what has befallen them, 
have a pleasure and interest in do- 
ing it, which perhaps, though mixed 
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with occasional pain, is one of the 
happiest privileges of age. It ma 

not do the young people ied 
good who have all to learn for 
themselves the lessons of life, and 
never can realise that we who are 
grey-headed could ever have felt 
the passionate desire for happiness, 
the eager wish for triumph, the 
impatience of suffering which is in 
their hotter pulses ; but it interests 
them to hear how we have got 
through our inferior struggles, and 
in what way it has been possible 
for us to enjoy, after our anti- 
quated fashion, a youth so long 
over, and reconcile ourselves to the 
loss of it. It is one of the sub- 
jects that link the generations each 
to each, and scarcely even in the 
garrulity and much repetition of 
age does it altogether lose its mean- 
ing. When the speaker has been 
mixed up in the history of his 
time, and is able to put in with a 
reality which no other touch can 
give, a piece of background, a 
vignette of illustration to the 
grand pictorial events of history, 
the gain is such as can be got in 
no other way. It lightens up the 
dimmer larger record with an in- 
dividual particularity, and brings 
before us what no history ever can 
fully bring, how men saw and felt 
and breathed in the shadow of the 
most tremendous incidents without 
ever being overwhelmed by them, 
or feeling themselves less import- 
ant than the events. Indeed 
our human independence of all 
events, the dauntless individuality 
which we carry through revolu- 
tions and every public catastrophe, 
the calm with which we eat and 
sleep through the most terrible of 
national convulsions, is a lessen as 
striking as any that history can 
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teach us. It is perhaps something 
of a truism with which we thus 
preface a sketch, extending only 
to the earlier portion of a busy and 
important life, which may be best 
described under the above title. 
He who is at once the hero and 
the historian of this detached 
chapter of human experience con- 
cludes his own story, as he be- 
gins it, somewhat abruptly, leaving 
out all record of the works by 
which he is known, and those heav- 
ings of secret politics in which, 
along with so many more of the 
best men in Italy, he was after- 
wards involved. His narrative was 
perhaps intended to be continued, 
had time and occasion served. It 
was at least his intention to have 
enlarged and filled out the outline 
he has given us; but as it stands 
it has many interesting details, and 
great completeness as an account of 
awell-defined period, both in general 
history and in his particular life. 
Cesare Balbo was of a family not 
illustrious, yet not without local 
importance and credit, of Chieri 
near Turin. He does not make 
any claim to greatness for his an- 
cestors, yet with a natural fond- 
ness records at least two belle 
glorie nostri — glorious examples 
for a family to follow—by which 
his race had been distinguished, 
an the first of them, he allows, 
is only traditional. “ It is said that 
the Balbi, driven out of their city, 
which was destroyed by Barba- 
rossa, fought as exiles with their 
brethren of Lombardy for the in- 
dependence of Italy, and that, like 
the Fabii, fifty of them fell on the 
field of battle and victory at Leg- 
nano.” ‘The second is more cer- 
tain, which is, that from a branch 
of the family settled at Avignon, 
in the fourteenth century, where 
they took the name of Crillon, 
sprang “he who was called the 
‘Brave Crillon,’ the friend of 
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Henry IV. of France, the succes. 
sor in chivalry of Bayard.” The 
original race remained in Chieri, 
noble only in its faithful devotion 
to the municipality first, and after. 
wards to the house of Savoy, to 
which it gave many honest if 
humble servants. But in the per- 
son of Prospero Balbo, the father 
of Cesare, the family came to ad. 
vancement. He was drawn by 
the connections of his mother into 
Turin and the Court circle, and 
rose in official life from one step 
to another, until finally he became 
ambassador to the French Re- 
public, a post which he held till 
the fall of the Piedmontese mon- 
archy in 1798. His son Cesare, 
born in the year of Revolution, 
1789, had spent part of his infancy 
in Paris amid the tumults of that 
terrible period, of which, however, 
he was too young to have any- 
thing to say ; and afterwards fol- 
lowed his father’s wanderin 
through the period of early youth, 
receiving an interrupted education, 
sometimes from his father himself, 
sometimes from other hands: paus- 
ing to record in Florence the de- 
lightful recollections of the sunny 
Lung’ Arno, the flowery greenness 
of the Cascine and the Boboli, and 
the famous figure of Vittorio Al- 
fieri, who was one of his father’s 
visitors: and in Turin, when the 
wandering family returned there, 
the pleasant company of school- 
fellows, among whom were many 
whose friendship continued his 
all their lives, and who made up 
among themselves, mingling their 
mathematics with many a song 
and sonnet, “a literary society, 4 
boyish academy, which embraced 
every branch of human know- 
ledge.” This course of education 
continued until the year 1806, 
when Napoleon visited Turin. 

‘*T, astudent of seventeen, was wan- 
dering among the crowd along the Via 
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di Po, when a friend came up to 
me and congratulated me. When I 
asked on what, he informed me that I 
was appointed auditor of the Council 
of state. I scarcely knew what this 
meant; but when I returned home 
and had the news confirmed, I found 
that these auditors were of the number 
of twelve or a little more—young 
men attached to the Council of Napo- 
leon, among whom were Molé, Barante, 
and other such ; and that from this, 
after a few years, they passed on to 
higher posts. I also learned that my 
father, called the day previously to an 
audience of Napoleon and questioned 
concerning his family, had answered 
that he had two sons still very young, 
who had been educated at home, and 
were of delicate health—hoping thus 
to save us from those military schools 
to which many youths were sent by 
force ; and that the Emperor, without 
delay, a few hours after had nominated 
me auditor, along with San-Tommaso, 
a youth much older than myself, ap- 
pointing Dal Pozzo at the same time 
to be referendary, and San-Marzano 
(formerly Minister of War with us) 
councillor of the same Council of State. 
I was delighted by my nomination, 
and by the mode of it, and the per- 
sons with whom I was associated ; 
and an ambition which I never had 
known before, or could have known, 
since I thought myself destined either 
to no post at all, or a very humble 
one, awakened within me. My father, 
however, fearing the moral dangers of 
the position and my extreme youth, 
begged, I confess sadly against my 
will, that I might be allowed to re- 
main with him to go through my legal 
studies. This compelled me to post- 
pone the prosecution of my dreams ; 
and I returned with more or less good- 
will to ‘those studies which I had 
hoped were ended. But I was soon 
liberated from them ; for in the end of 
May 1808, General Menou, ‘at the 
head of the 27th division of the army 
(that of Piedmont), appeared one day 
at my father’s house, and I was in- 
formed, being called into their presence, 
that General Menou was appointed 
Governor-General of Tuscany, which 
had been recently added to the Empire, 
and president of a governing council, 
of which Dauchy, Councillor of State, 
“Chaban, Dr Gerando, and Janet were 
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members, and I general secretary. 
Thence arose new troubles and cares to 
my father, with much good advice 
from him, and new joy and ambition ° 
on my side.” 


Thus the young Piedmontese be- 
gan his career. His native princes 
had been swept away and his 
country overrun by the conquering 
invader ; but so resistless was the 
course of Napoleon, that no idea 
of national degradation seems to 
have clouded the young man’s 
pleasure. Nor was he troubled by 
any doubts touching the character 
of his new occupation. 


‘‘Arrived at Florence, I found every- 
thing smile upon me, earth and sky. 
The thought that I was aiding in a 
new usurpation of the great conqueror 
of my country never crossed my mind. 
I never thought of it, nor did any one 
round me. All Europe was in the 
same most powerful hands ; and the 
wisest either hoped for some good 
from the changes thus made, or post- 
poned their hopes until a later period. 
For myself, my love of Italy was 
rather imaginative than reasonable ; 
and I hoped, all the more that I 
seemed in the way of speedily acquir- 
ing power, to be able to serve her 
better in this than in any other way. 
My patriotism thus confounded itself 
with my ambi ion, and both grew to- 
gether. I began the duties of my office 
with much zeal, but a complete want of 
experience—a fact which Menou and 
my other superiors soon perceived ; 
and with the kindest intentions 
appointed as head of my clerks (of 
whom there were about fifteen more 
or less) a young man older and more 
instructed than myself, whom De 
Gerando had brought with him—an 
excellent fellow, who made up for all 
my deficiencies. This I allowed him 
to do for eight or ten days ; but at 
the end of that time, seeing how every- 
thing was done, I retained the papers 
on my own desk, and informed him 
that I would now do everything myself. 
He smiled, but approved, . and 
I went on with my work—well or ill, 
but always ardently, precipitately, as 
was the fashion of the time, and as 
everybody did around me, both supe- 
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riors and inferiors. They destroyed 
the government of Leopold, which 
had been more or less restored by 
King Louis of Etruria—undid every- 
thing, rearranged everything, and, 
in the language of the time, organ- 
ised the imperial government; thus 
making Florence, the mother of mod- 
ern civilisation, into the image of a 
little French frontier-town. All this, 
however, was done with so much con- 
sideration and such good grace, that 
Tuscany bore us no grudge, and even 
Botta in his History has nothing to 
say against it. For my part I worked 
most days from eight in the morning 
till five, or even till seven or eight in 
the evening, at the Pitti, with such 
industry and zeal that I was not, I 
think, more than two or three times in 
those Boboli gardens where I played 
for so many hours in my childhood, 
and which now I saw from my win- 
dows as I worked.” 


This enthusiasm of labour car- 
ried on the work so fast, that, as 
Balbo repeats with natural irony, 
it took seven months only to make 
of Florence, “the mother-city of 
modern culture, a provincial town 
of the French frontier, chief town 
of the department of the Arno.” 
For his own part, the youth obeyed 
his father’s sage advice, and con- 
sorted only with his father’s friends, 
and the young men he met in their 
houses—young Gino Capponi, the 
beloved of all men, and a certain 
graceful young Duc di Rocca 
Romana, who was an exile from 
Naples, but a gay one, and taught 
young Cesare to ride, and gave him 
many pleasant hours. Upon the 
memory of this fresh and artless 
period of his life he lingers with 
evident pleasure, recalling “the 
frank and elegant manners” of the 
young Neapolitan, and “the hours 
of pleasure and repose so precious 
at that age, when I rode about the 
country chiefly with Rocca Ro- 
mana, a great master of horseman- 
ship, who led me on with the friend- 
ship of a man in the last years of 
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his youth, taking pleasure in the 
docility of one who was but enter- 
ing upon its delights.” 

It was at this careless and ha 
moment, however, that the first 
gleam of higher enlightenment pen- 
etrated into young Balbo’s mind, 
He was standing one fine day of 
May 1809 in his stable, examinin 
with great pride, along with this 
graceful cavalier, the first horse 
Cesare had ever owned, when a de- 
spatch was suddenly put into his 
hand, appointing him secretary of 
a new commission, this time for 
organising Rome. ‘The scene is 
put before us with vivid simplicity 
and truth. In order to be com- 
pletely @ la mode in these days, 
it was necessary to dock the tail 
of the newly purchased horse 
all ’Inglese ; and Rocca Romana, 
the experienced and knowing, was 
superintending the operation, while 
young Balbo stood by ina state of 
ecstatic spectatorship, delighted to 
have a horse in the fashion. At 
the moment when the poor ani- 
mal, liberated, sprang away from 
the operator, and Rocca Romana, 
laughing, turned to the youth by 
his side, Cesare had opened his 
despatch, and, as if by a roar of 
sudden thunder, “a sense of the 
brutal usurpation of which I was 
the servant” awakened in his 
mind. 


‘¢ T have said that, as far as regarded 
Tuscany, I had thought little or noth- 
ing of it ; that conquest was made from 
one who might himself appear asa usur- 
per—from one to whom I owed noth- 
ing, and who was of no importance to 
me : but he who was here robbed was 
the Pope, of ancient rule (though that 
moved me little)—the Pope, the head 
of my religion, to love and reverence 
whom I had been brought up. It 
was Pius VII., to whom I had been 
presented, whose feet I had kissed 
when he was at Turin a few years be- 
fore—whom I had seen received with 
acclamations, revered by all the pop- 
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ulation of my city, to the neglect of 
the Emperor—who accompanied him. 
It was, in fact, a usurpation, an in- 
justice, an evident wickedness, for me 
and all who took part in it. I was 
altogether cast down, miserable, and 
in despair, but knew not how to resist, 
or refuse to go. This is the sole point 
in my public life which 1 regret, 
although at nineteen it was little 
wonderful that I should find myself 
too weak to stand against the will of 
Napoleon.” 


The shock thus given him had no 
doubt a certain effect on his mind, 
but it was as yet no real patriotism 
or consciousness of the real char- 
acter of Napoleon’s power that 
moved him, but only the horror 
natural to a young Catholic, de- 
voutly brought up, at this profane 
touching of the ark, and struggle 
with the awful powers of religion. 
The youth went very reluctantly 
to his post, and tried hard, on his 
arrival at Rome, to escape the 
necessity of signing the proclama- 
tion which was immediately issued. 
When compelled to do so, however, 
he comforted himself with the 
thought that he did it only as at- 
testing the other signatures, not as 
adding his affirmation to the work 
of spoiling the Church,—a conso- 
lation to his own awakened con- 
science which, however, was not 
available to exempt Balbo from the 
general excommunication. While 
he was in this uneasy and sorrow- 
ful condition, his father paid him 
a visit in Rome, and succeeded, to 
Cesare’s great relief, in reconciling 
him with the Church. This posi- 
tion of hostility to all he most 
respected disturbed the young man 
greatly, and it is evident that his 
scruples did not find favour in the 
eyes of his superiors, one of whom, 
as he relates, taunted him with 
church-going, to which he retorted 
with youthful heat that he should 
henceforward attend the Church 
of the Santi Apostoli, which was 
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opposite the windows of the angry 
chief, so that his proceedings might 
be under constant surveillance. 
From this altercation there arose 
ira reciproca. Thus disgusted with 
his work and with his leaders,young 
Balbo found nothing so admirable 
in Rome as the courage of the 
priests and of the cardinals, who 
stepped in one by one to replace 
the Pope after he had been re- 
moved, and were one by one dis- 
missed after him into banishment, 
“I began to suspect,” he says, 
“that these despised priests were 
the strongest, indeed the only 
strong men in Italy.” He left inthe 
beginning of 1811 the holy city 
which he had so unwillingly helped 
to despoil and shape into a mere 
French town—a profanity which 
might well take away the breath 
of a less excellent Catholic than 
young Balbo—divided between the 
pleasure of escaping from his un- 
grateful office, and the regret of 
leaving la bella e dolee Roma, 
which during his whole life h- 
never visited more. 

From Rome the young secretary 
was sent to Paris, to plunge there, 
with all the ardour of youthful in- 
terest, into a new world. He says 
little, however, of the great city, 
so full of triumph and commotion, 
with all the excitement in her of 
a new Rome, mistress of a subju- 
gated world, where, however, he 
found some dear and lasting friends, 
and snatched no small enjoyment 
in the intervals of his occupations. 
What seems to have chiefly im- 
pressed him—and nothing could be 
more original and interesting than 
this view of the subject—was the 
keen and quickened life of every- 
thing about him, all centring in 
the great Captain, the wonderful 
Emperor, the mainspring of every 
activity. He found himself, on 
his arrival, in the midst of a num- 
ber of young officials like himself, 
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but of less standing than himself, 
whom “we old ones (I was an 
elder of twenty-one) despised,” be- 
cause they had not, like Balbo and 
his contemporaries, the privilege of 
being present at the imperial sit- 
tings, where Napoleon, with as yet 
no sign of failure in his triumphant 
career, dazzled all who approached 
him, even the young Italian, who 
had begun to feel himself an ac- 
complice in the humiliation of his 
country. “ These sittings,” he says, 
“were very interesting, from the 
lucidity, I may say the splendour, 
of that great mind of Napoleon, 
and from his spontaneous and fa- 
miliar eloquence, and a certain can- 
dour which was one of his special 
gifts—the candour of imperiousness 
and absolutism,—as when I have 
heard him characterise as idealistic 
(which, in his opinion,was the same 
thing as fictitious, an imaginary 
difficulty) the objections that were 
made round him to the forced 
levies of so many men and so much 
money.” And one of the most 
remarkable things in the record is 
the contagious energy with which 
every official, from the smallest to 
the greatest, seems to have been 
moved. ‘They “ travelled precipi- 
tately, as was the fashion in those 
days,scarcely sleeping in their post- 
chaises, that they might hurry on 
the post-boys.” They took what 
work was given them to do, without 
looking too closely whether it was 
above or below their pretensions : 
“ Nobody thought of that in those 
days, but went up and down by 
the impulse of the great mover of 
that wild laboriousness.” The ser- 
vants of Napoleon rushed headlong 
about their business, sent here and 
there to the limits of Europe, con- 
stantly pricked to the point of pos- 
sibility, but tarrying never. 
Balbo’s first mission after this 
was into Germany to “liquidate” 
in Illyria. Neither he himself, 


nor Las Casas his superior, nor the 
other young official less experienced 
than himself who accompanied 
them, knew a word of German, as 
they discovered after mutual con. 
sultation ; and all the papers were 
in that language. But what mat- 
ter? The business was managed 
somehow by the help of a brother 
of Las Casas who had lived in 
Germany “at the time of the emi- 
gration,” and consequently under- 
stood more or less the accounts 
that were set before him. The 
young secretaries with some doubt 
affixed their names to a curious 
summary of expenses made accord- 
ing to a scientific whim of their 
chief, who reminded Balbo, witha 
laugh, when he hesitated, that it 
was quite impossible for them to 
verify any one of the amounts 
claimed. “Such things were done 
in these days,” he says, “and so 
long as they were done, the how 
mattered little ; and it would need 
a wise judge to decide if this pre- 
cipitate doing was worse than the 
slow doing, or not doing at all, 
which succeeded in many places to 
this feverish rapidity.” Thus the 
young officials of the Empire went 
storming ‘upon their way, some- 
times with a hesitation, but gen- 
erally with that happy confidence 
and pleasure in the sense of their 
own headlong going, and of the 
sweep of great affairs which carried 
them from one end of Europe to 
the other, which was congenial to 
their youth. 

There arrived, however, a mo- 
ment in this hot career when flesh 
and blood could not support the 
yoke that was attempted to be 
forced upon it. It was not any 
sense of executing the mandates 
of a tyrant, or making themselves 
instruments of despotism, or even 
a reluctance to rivet the bonds of 
their own special country, which 
moved to unanimous disgust and 
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resistance this body of young men. 
When Balbo returned to Paris 


after “liquidating” in Germany 
the accounts which he did not un- 
derstand, he discovered, to his high 
indignation, by the almanac, that 
he was to be attached to a new 
branch of service,—what he calls 
the alta pulizia—that is to say, 
the oftice of Cleanliness, the Sani- 
tary Science, such as it was, of the 
time. He had borne, though un- 
willingly, a hand in the spoliation 
of the Church ; he had set his seal, 
also unwillingly, to the German 
accounts ; but here he drew the 
line. To send forth a number of 
young gentlemen—French, Italian, 
Spanish,—elegant young officials of 
the noble Latin races, to clean up 
Europe, was beyond all bearing, 
and broke even the spell of Na- 
poleon’s energetic impulse. Per- 
haps there was something in the 
fact that the Emperor was absent 
making his fated way to Russia, 
and that there was in the air a 
premonition of the rapid change of 
affairs which was so soon to come. 
And Valta pulizia was not in those 
days the sacred science it has since 
become; though even now, perhaps, 
the curled darlings of diplomacy, 
the private secretaries, the grace- 
ful clerks of the circumlocution 
offices, might make as violent a 
stand against unsavoury appoint- 
ments as inspectors of nuisances. 
The account of the manner in 
which Savary, the head of thenew 
department, endeavoured to com- 
mend their mission to the rebels, 
all indignant and determined to 
resist, comes in with curious hu- 
mour to the grave story of those 
troubled and exciting times. 


. ‘One fine day Savary sent to eight 
or ten of us, among whom was the 
Duc de Broglie, and in a long and 
carefully prepared discourse, gave us 
notice that his Majesty had placed at 
is disposal several excellent posts, 
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most confidential and important, which 
were those of inspectors of cleanliness 
in several of the new departments. 
Those who felt disposed to accept 
them were now to speak. No one 
said a word. Savary then resumed 
his speech between gentleness and 
severity, tra dolce e brusco, sound- 
ing the praises of these new appoint- 
ments and of the Sanitary Science, 
which in fact was, he said, the highest 
politics, and not mere administration 
like those prefectures which were so 
much desired, he could not tell why, 
by many of us; and that, in short, 
there were but two fine and lofty 
careers—the military profession, and 
that of Public Cleanliness : and con- 
cluded by saying that if we did not 
go for love, we must go by force ; that 
if no one offered, the Emperor himself 
would nominate those whom he pleased, 
and compel obedience. No one offered, 
and he began to interrogate us indi- 
vidually. One replied that his wife 
was ill ; to whom he answered angrily, 
‘ You are not herdoctor.’ To another 
illustrious person he said that with 
such a name he ought either to be a 
soldier or in the Sanitary Service. To 
me—who had said imprudently that 
the boast of political importance which 
he, the minister, made of his depart- 
ment, could not in any way apply to 
inferior posts—he made no reply ; but 
I perceived that from that moment he 
fixed upon me a special regard. We 
then all came out from our audience, 
we rebellious, he threatening. I, who 
had never asked for patronage to ob- 
tain any post—hastened now to ask the 
protection of the Princess Paolina, the 
beautiful governor of our Piedmonte, 
to enable me to refuse this, and to pro- 
cure me the commission (given every 
week to one of us) to carry despatches 
to the Emperor in Russia. My suit 
was successful, and shortly after I 
received this appointment—but unfor- 
tunately, I fell ill, and was obliged to 
give it up; and a few days after, 
Savary, who had not forgotten me, 
sent me the imperial commission as 
inspector at Petten, in Holland. When 
I received his despatch, I threw my- 
self on my knees before God, and rose 
with the resolution that nothing should 
induce me to go at any cost. After 
this I went to the Countess Pastoret, 
and showed her the letter, adding, 
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coldly (as appeared to me), that since 
Napoleon had so outraged me, I should 
go and kill him. The best and most 
witty of women gave away to a burst 
of laughter which froze me; then 
added that there were less extreme 
measures to be taken, and that she 
would show me one—to go with her 
to Dr Halle, the most famous doctor 
in Paris, whom she knew very well, 
to whom she would describe my 
case, and who would order me rest, 
a return to my native air, and to take 
mineral baths there..” 


In this easy manner the great diffi- 
culty was happily surmounted; and, 
furnished with a medical certificate, 
young Balbo escaped to his home, 
where he remained for a year, send- 
ing every three months cther med- 
ical certificates, and thus keeping 
clear of the hated work. Strange 
revolution of the times! which has 
brought this once almost disgrace- 
ful and detested mission into the 
first of human businesses—if not 
the highest politics, as the con- 
ciliatory minister said, yet of the 
last importance in the government 
of the civilised world. 

Balbo had now arrived at an age 
when reason has begun to mature, 
and his residence at home at this 
time taught him many hitherto 
unconsidered truths. He began to 
understand the meaning of what 
he saw around him, and to per- 
ceive many aspects of the great 
Government, to the service of 
which he was bound, which had 
but faintly, and under special cir- 
cumstances, been apparent to him 
before. For one thing he had 
under his very eyes on his return 
to Turin an evidence of the arbi- 
trary and tyrannical way in which 
the Bienen disposed of the lives 


of those who were in his power, 
When Cesare Balbo was arbitrarily 
appointed to his office of secretary, 
his brother Ferdinand—a boy of 
sixteen—had been grasped by the 
same summary hand and deposited 


in a far different sphere—in the 
army, as a private soldier. To see 
his brother in a position so differ. 
ent from his own, went to young 
Balbo’s heart ; and with tears in 
his voice, he pauses to describe thig 
young victim of arbitrary rule. 


‘* He was one of these rare beings, 
not to be found in any other country, 
and rare even in Italy. born with the 
nature of an artist, beautiful as a 
young Apollo, with a soul, a genius full 
of capacity, given to every art and fine 
culture—one of those whom poetry 
describes as endowed by fate, or better, 
by nature, or better still, by a beney- 
olent Providence. For. mathematics, 
which he had begun to learn with me, 
he had no taste, asking candidly what 
was the use of them? But poetry, 
music, the arts of design, came to him 
by nature. . . . Inshort, he was born 
a writer, a painter, a musician: and 
he was made a soldier.” 


This beautiful and gifted youth, 
so strangely tossed into the midst 
of barrack life, and all the rough- 
nesses of campaigning, had gone to 
the war in Russia as sous-lieu- 
tenant of a regiment of cavalry. 
In the retreat from Moscow he 
died, unable, a tenderly bred and 
delicate youth, to bear the hard- 
ships of that terrible journey. The 
anxious household in Turin fol- 
lowed all the bulletins of the re- 
treat with an anguish which may 
be easily imagined ; and its dread- 
ful details reawoke in their minds 
the burning sense of wrong with 
which they had contemplated from 
the beginning the hard life allotted 
to their youngest and most beloved. 
“ Our country would have had in 
him another Massimo d’Azeglio,” 
his brother cries, still feeling in 
the calm of age the intolerable 
pans of this misappropriated life. 

’Azeglio was their cousin, and 
the — Tw of the murdered 
boy. No wonder that his death 
awoke a storm of indignant feel- 
ing far more strong and influential 
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than that personal despite and ir- 
ritation which had already roused 
Cesare against Napoleon. Under 
the violent stimulus of personal 
wrong and grief so bitter, his 
mind was sharply roused to se- 
rious thoughts. ‘The serenity, 
the light-heartedness of life” 
ended with the loss of young 
Ferdinand, and the deeper cur- 
rents of thought which were awak- 
ening in Italy speedily commuani- 
cated themselves to the son of 
the Piedmontese statesman, mak- 
ing his temporary residence at 
home a period of rapid develop- 
ment the most important in his 
lifee He was still very young, 
and, hurried to and fro by the 
vicissitudes of life, had found little 
time for thought. In the case of 
the Church, it was his conscience 
and religious feeling that moved 
him—not any serious sense of the 
destruction of national freedom ; 
but now, with time and leisure to 
contemplate the current of affairs, 
he began to perceive how the minds 
of the best men in Italy were being 
moved, and what a force of silent 
indignation and judgment was ris- 
ing against the supreme power 
which had overmastered all visi- 
ble resistance. The new Italian- 
ism, quelle idee nostre Italiane, 
came upon him like a revelation. 
This rising tide of feeling was 
as yet timid, scarcely formed, and 
without any hope of immediate 
action. The Italians, with their 
many divisions among themselves, 
were utterly powerless to resist 
Napoleon ; but his easy victory 
over their petty tyrants had taught 
them what would be the advantage 
of unity, and that to reconstitute 
Italy as a nation was their best 
hope. The state of feeling at which 
they had arrived was, therefore, 
this,—that, “ remaining faithful to 
the Emperor as long as he lived 
(for no one then foresaw that he 
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would cease to reign before ceasing 
to live), they had formed the reso- 
lution to free Italy and call her to 
independence after the death of 
Napoleon.” Such ideas had seemed 
nothing but dreams to the young 
official, carried along by the great 
impulses of Napoleon’s service; but 
he saw now that there was mean- 
ing and method in them. He had 
already, even in the midst of his 
distress about the affairs of Rome, 
refused to be connected with a 
secret society ; but of these ob- 
jectionable phenomena of a state 
of national suppression there seems 
to have been no question among 
the serious Piedmontese, already 
beginning to form among them- 
selves the plan of an Italian king- 
dom which it has cost so many 
years and so many struggles to 
carry out. 

“ With these sentiments,” Balbo 
continues, “I returned to Paris, 
with an eager desire to find myself 
in the midst of the great events 
which were a gus And find- 
ing, to his great relief, on reference 
to the official lists, that he was no 
longer attached to the service of 
Public Cleanliness, he applied, as 
soon as he had reached the centre 
of affairs, for that privilege of 
carrying despatches to the Emperor 
which his illness had prevented 
him from exercising the year before 
—domandai di portare il portafog- 
lio in Germania. This commission 
was granted to him, and he set out 
accordingly. It was on the eve 
of that opening of disaster—the 
battle of Leipsic—that he left 
Paris. 


‘* Searcely had I crossed the Rhine 
when there began to appear signs of 
what had happened. Upon the road 
which I was pursuing I encountered 
scattered soldiers,—some wounded, 
some staggering along in weakness, 
many lying about in the ditches, 
Little acquainted as I was with mili- 
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tary affairs, I took little notice of 
them, and understood still less. But 
my servant—an old soldier—who was 
on the box of the carriage, turned 
round from time to time to look at 
me, and seeing I had no comprehen- 
sion, at last asked’: ‘Signor, do you 
know what all this means?’ ‘ What 
is it?’ said I. And he, ‘A retreat.’ 
We went on a little further, and he 
began again. ‘Do youunderstand ?’ 
‘What?’ And he, ‘A battle lost.’ 
We went on again, and saw in his 
coach, driving rapidly past us, Murat 
the King of Naples. When we reached 
Fulda, I made my way to the com- 
mandant, where there was a crowd of 
people asking information as I did, to 
all of whom he replied in the same 
words: ‘All is right—go on; find 
your regiment, your general, your 
master.’ I approached, saying, ‘I 
must go to the Emperor—I carry de- 
spatches.’ ‘Ah,’ said the command- 
ant; ‘come in here then.’ And he 
opened the door of a little room, and 
going in with me, closed it behind 
him ; then letting fall his arms, and 
abandoning his artificial composure, 
‘ All is lost !’ (Tutto é fritto) he cried, 
—and again, with still more energy : 
‘The Emperor has lost a great battle, 
and no one knows where he is; but 
— on if you like, and you will find 

arshal Ney, who is coming with the 
rest. He will tell you where the 
Emperor is, if he knows. We are all 
ruined.’ I got into my carriage again, 
and pushed forward as I could among 
the fugitives, no longer in scattered 
groups here and there, but filling the 
whole road and swearing at me and 
my carriage, which forced a way 
through them. Thus we advanced 
slowly to the last post of Hiinefeld. 
Here there was no horses to be had, 
and I and my portafoglio and my little 
carriage remained in the middle of 
the road, pushed aside every moment 
by artillery-waggons and other con- 
veyances. Ney then arrived, sunk 
in the corner of his carriage, in a furi- 
ous temper, in consequence, it was 
said, of a violent altercation with his 
master, and certainly because he, like 
me, was in want of horses. I ap- 
proached him, hat in hand, with 


much re gem and ceremony, begging 
him to te 
Emperor with my despatches. 


me where I should find the 
With- 
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out making me any reply, he said, 
‘You have come here in a carriage, 
and therefore you must have horses,’ 
‘ Yes, monseigneur.’ ‘ Let them take 
the secretary’s horses.’ And to my 
questions he gave no other reply but 
*T don’t know.’” 


This picture of the flight and 
confusion, the self-occupation of 
everybody round, and indifference 
to everything but themselves—an 
indifference, however, which is quite 
as much rage and shame, and the 
exaggerated sense of a discomfiture 
and downfall utterly unexpected, 
as mere selfishness—is most life- 
like,and produces the strange scene 
in its many details with a fidelity 
which is very picturesque, by dint 
of being perfectly simple and gen- 
uine. It is the narrative of a 
young and intelligent spectator, 
whom we can see pushed about 
and baffled on all sides, with a con- 
scientious eagerness to do his duty, 
but with no such desperate sense 
of the check and downfall as is 
felt by those more deeply in- 
volved, rather than the dramatic 
record of a practised writer. He 
was greatly hampered with his 
large portfolios, which made it 
impossible for him to jump upon 
any stray horse he could find and 
push his way forward to the front, 
which was the first idea that oc- 
curred to him. And he was also 
much troubled in mind about a 
number of private letters which he 
had brought, the contents of which 
might not be pleasant to his Im- 
perial Majesty, and which, if taken 
by the Cossacks, might be published, 
and compromise the good people 
who had trusted Balbo with them. 
After a time he made up his mind 
to burn these letters, as the safest 
way of disposing of them, and then 
attempted to rest for the night as 
he best could in a room on the 
ground-floorof thepost-office, where 
there was a little straw. 
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‘¢ But very shortly the room was in- 
yaded by one of the principal generals 
of the army, frantic at having lost his 
division, his baggage,—everything, in 
short, except three or four youths, his 
aides-de-camp. One of them perceived 
me, feeling with his foot between the 
straw and my cloak, and exclaiming, 
‘Who is there?’ and the general or- 
dered that whoever it was should clear 
out of the place. I got up and began 
to explain; he insisted; I then said 
that for myself I should certainly go, 
but that he must be responsible for 
the portfolios: upon which he gave 
way and abandoned the place, leaving 
only the youthful aides-de-camp be- 
hind. With these young men of my 
own age I soon came to an under- 
standing, and they talked all night of 
the pleasure of returning to Paris, 
laughing and advising me what to do. 
According to their counsel I wrote a 
note to the Prince of Neufchatel, tell- 
ing him who and what I was, and 
asking for orders. I gave this to a 
postilion, but heaven knows whether 
he delivered it or what became of 
him ; for the sound of cannon became 
audible, and approached nearer and 
nearer. The young officers declared 
it to be the Cossacks, and soon after 
there was an assault on the village— 
what they call a howrrah—and all the 
youths and everybody else rushed 
away, I among them with my little 
carriage, for which in the fervour of 
flight horses were found somehow, 
which under no other circumstances 
could be laid hands upon.” 

In this flight, more disorderly 
still than the first, though without 
damage, the mere reverberation, so 
to speak, of the rout, our hero 
found himself at the end of the 
hurrying rabble, “the worst posi- 
tion possible,” he says, “ in a re- 
treat or flight without order, the 
crowd before and the Cossacks be- 
hind.” By a great effort his pos- 
tilion forced his way to the front, 
and again the young man brings 
us within sight of the humours 
which, as well as horrors, are to be 
found even in the rush of a de- 
feated army, panic-stricken and 
cut to pieces. 
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‘* Here [when he reached the head 
of the fugitive band] I was recognised 
by a colonel of cavalry whom I had 
known in Illyria, and who, a few 
hours before, had advised me to flee, 
and had made many jokes on my zeal 
in remaining. A colonel now without 
a regiment, he had made himself one 
out of the stray officials, military and 
civil, who put themselves under his 
leadership in order to keep together, 
and find food and safety in the midst 
of the confusion. This body of irreg- 
ulars he commanded and led merrily, 
laughing at himself and at his impro- 
vised regiment, marching all day, 
Sricottando (as they called it, which 
means living on what they could find 
and take)—in the evening, jesting, 
laughing, and sometimes dancing the 
rest of the time. He and his rabble, 
among whom were several auditors like 
myself, made something like a hourrah 
upon my little carriage, congratulating 
themselves on its appearance at such a 
moment, notwithstanding my inoppor- 
tune zeal. I gave up to them some pro- 
visions which I had brought from 
Paris; and two of my companions, 
leaving their horses to whoever would 
have them, joined me, one inside, one 
upon the box. And departing at a 
gallop, we galloped all the way to 
Frankfort.” 

Balbo found the Emperor at last, 
but so late that the bearer of de- 
spatches, who left Paris after him, 
had arrived before him ; and Na- 
poleon was so much occupied that 
his explanations of his delay were 
unheeded. Many other particulars 
of this agitated moment, all add- 
ing to the impression of haste, 
confusion, and disorder, fill up the 
vivid story. He himself desires 
the pardon of his readers for the 
length of his narrative. After 
thirty years, he says, the events 
come before him so vividly, and 
with so many particulars, that he 
has scarcely the power to check 
himself, which is a weakness of 
old age. Here also, however, in 
the midst of so much that was 
painful and discouraging, he found 
his own growing sentiments of 
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patriotism and hope for Italy un- 
expectedly strengthened. In one 
of his wanderings among the agi- 
tated ranks of the defeated army, 
he finds himself suddenly among a 
band of Italian officers, survivors 
of those who had made so brave a 
stand at the bridge of the Elbe. 

‘* All of them joined in the cry 
against the Emperor and the French, 
but spoke of Italy so loftily, so gener- 
ously, that my talks with Gifflenga re- 
turned to my mind, and I reflected 
that these Italians serving the stranger 
were anything rather than the sheep 
which they were called by the idle and 
foolish, who at that time and in every 
time, and every evil moment for the 
country, set forth as the sole reme- 
dy the art of sitting still and doing 
nothing. And all the more was this 
thought impressed upon me, since I 
had always in that army heard Italian 
courage, and especially that of those 
brave men, spoken of respectfully. 
And the good colonel to whom I have 
referred, and who was himself one of 
the bravest of men, said that our sol- 
diers were equal to the French, but 
not better, for better was impossible, 
in the advance ; but that for endur- 
ance in privations, and especially in 
misfortune, ours were the better men. 
All which matured my opinions more 
and more.” 


He proceeds to note sagaciously, 
that while he can scarcely recollect 
to have heard the Bourbons al- 
luded to in the early years of his 
service, in the end of 1813 and be- 
ginning of 1814 everybody talked 
of them ; and that even into the 
Council of State and the rooms of 
the Tuileries their proclamations 
were smuggled. In one brilliant as- 
sembly Balbo himself heard some 
onesing, under his breath, and burst- 
ing with laughter, Béranger’s Rot 
@ Vvetot, which was well known as 
a satire upon the Emperor. Guat 


ai vinti per quanto grandi sieno— 
Woe to the conquered! this sym- 
pathetic though hostile spectator 
says. 
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‘* He himself {the Emperor] set him- 
self with a grave and sometimes wrath- 
ful countenance against it all ; but he 
was weary, and at the Council, instead 
of that vigilant and vigorous mind, 
which I had so much admired, he 
would sometimes drop asleep, and in 
going and coming would grope his 
way, so that it was clear he did 
not sleep during the night. The 
greatest men are still human. Never- 
theless, at any moment, the field, the 
air of battle, relighted in him magni- 


ficent lamps of vigour, as everybody 
knows.” 


One other trial young Balbo had 
to sustain in the occupation to 
which he still held, looking out 
with keen observant eyes upon the 
signs of the times. A special mis- 
sion had been organised of sen- 
ators or Councillors of State, to 
rouse by proclamation and extra- 
ordinary efforts and offers, the fail- 
ing spirits of the departments which 
had refused to send further levies ; 
and Balbo was ordered to accom- 
pany one of these commissioners 
to Savoy, his own country. This 
he found it impossible to do. To 
raise his own countrymen for the 
service of the stranger and oppres- 
sor, at the very moment when the 
approach of the Allies might give 
them a hope of freedom, passed all 
bounds of reasonable service. He 
went to Maret, who was a friend of 
his father, and laid the whole case 
before him. If possible, he desired 
to be freed from the office al- 
together ; but if not that, to be 
sent elsewhere. Willingly or un- 
willingly he would go to any other 
department where he might be 
sent ; but not to Savoy, his own 
home—the land of his forefathers. 
Maret listened kindly, and ob- 
tained his freedom with so much 
ease that the young man began to 
feel he had exaggerated his own 
importance in his impassioned offer 
to go anywhere else. He was 
left idle in Paris, wondering, ob- 
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serving, amusing himself, without 
occupation, till the great downfall 
came. His account of the turn of 
the popular tide in the expectant 
and excited city, is, we think, taken 
from a ver “a point of view. 

‘To the day of the battle of Paris, 
after the imperial troops had gone 
away, there succeeded a quiet evening 
under a clear sky—an evening of si- 
lence which I passed idly,a fantasticare 
on a balcony, as I shall never forget 
if I lived a hundred years. In the 
morning early I met certain of the 
Bourbon party still uncertain upon the 
Place Vendéme. At mid-day 
they breakfasted tranquilly at Tortoni’s 
like true Parisian idlers expectant— 
till Europe should enter to avenge 
herself. It is true that when break- 
fast was over, these elegants got on 
horseback, collected some others of 
the same mettle about them,and finally 
put on the white cockade and began to 
wave their handkerchiefs, and to cry 
Vive le rot! But I don’t believe that 
they were the first to do so. The 
first to my thinking were two girls 
dressed in mourning, who coming out 
of a shop where ribbons were sold 
called the Pére de famille, holding 
some white ribbons in their hands, 
made for themselves two cockades, 
which they pinned on their breasts, 
and then set out silently walking arm 
in arm, trembling lest they should meet 
the derision and insults of the passers- 
by, till they were lost in the crowd. 
May they be blessed! perhaps they 
were sisters or Wives Wearing mourning 
for some among so many fallen for the 
sovereign devourer of men, and feel- 
ing and judging as women, like women 
turned against him at the first moment 
possible, and that not without daring 
ordanger. I believe that this feminine 
feeling told for much in that day, and 
that ninety out of a hundred of the 
white veils and handkerchiefs waved 
by white hands from the balconies of 
the Boulevards which dazzled the eyes 
of the chivalrous Alexander, were 
waved spontaneously without pledge 
or design, by feminine impetuosity, 
revenge, and sorrowing love. The 
troop of men was small and ridiculous 
in comparison. . . . When I returned 
to the Boulevards I saw a paper at- 
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tached to the tree at the corner of 
Tortoni’s, and reading it, found that 
it was the true fall of Napoleon, a 
promise almost a present to the 
French. Many relate of Alexander, 
boasting of them, those services to 
the new masters‘and treason to the 
old, which everybody was guilty of 
in these few hours; and many have 
claimed the authorship of this piece of 
paper signed ‘ Alexander,’ attributing 
to it a considerable influence upon his 
facile mind. I, a spectator on the 
Boulevards during that day, do not 
differ very much from them in attri- 
buting the principal influence to the 
Boulevards themselves—that is to say, 
to the waving white hands and hand- 
kerchiefs which impressed the eyes and 
susceptible heart of Alexander. I do 
not believe in small causes, but I do 
in the small occasions of great events. 
True causes are always great, but the 
appointed moment only comes when 
the vase is so full that a single dro 
will make it run over. However it 
happened, Napoleon had fallen. It 
was more than the passing of a 
kingdom to another, more than that 
of one order of things to an oppo- 
site,—it was a great age of human 
progress which ended, a new and 
different age which began.” 


This curious picture forms, we 
think, an interesting illustration 
of a great historical event; and 
the two silent women in mourning, 
walking away timidly into the 
crowd with the white Bourbon 
favours on their breasts,—silent 
representatives of the sorrowful 
indignation risen to the height of 
despair of those mothers and sisters 
whom Napoleon’s ambition had 
made desolate,—is as impressive 
an image as could be found of the 
voiceless depth of popular F pps 
so profound as to be beyond ques- 
tion or denial—very different, in- 
deed, from the superficial fury of 
the flaneurs, the boulevardists, who 
come to the surface at such a mo- 
ment, and of whom Balbo relates 
that a foolish band of them, gather- 
ing all the cab-horses they could 
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collect, made a ridiculous attempt 
to drag down Napoleon’s statue 
from the column in the Place Ven- 
déme, by means of a rope round the 
neck of the figure. “ Fortunately, 
the Napoleon of bronze stood firmer 
than him of flesh and blood,” says 
the historian. Thus it would ap- 
pear that history repeats itself ; 
and the vulgar, whether they be 
royalist or communist, hit upon 
the same symbols of revenge and 
triumph. | 

With this ends the chapter of 
the life of Cesare Balbo which has 
the highest-interest. He proceeds 
to relate his career “under our 
princes restored ;” but neither was 
this a successful one, nor did these 
restored princes at first show the 
magnanimity, or the power of rising 
to higher conceptions and purposes, 
which had been hoped from them. 
They ignored the services which 
the elder Balbo had rendered to 
his country in the interim, by his 
devotion to education ; and endea- 
voured for a time, though vainly, to 
conduct the new administration by 
means of those “ purists ” who had 
retired to Sardinia with the Court, 
instead of affording to Piedmont 
the service of such work as was 
Sa oaR even under the conqueror. 

inding himself thus uncongenial 
to the restored rulers, Balbo, at 
this moment only five-and-twenty, 
changed his peaceful profession for 
that of the sword, having always 
had, as he tells us, “a sort of 
envy” of the military profession, 
feeling it to be a career “more 
splendid, more elegant, more ju- 
venile” than any other, an appre- 
ciation which had been increased 
by the sight of a great army even 
in retreat. Looking back upon 
this step, however, in the wisdom 
of maturity, he disapproved of it. 
“It is always better,” he says, “to 
continue in the career given us 
either by choice or by Providence. 
Change in such a point is, or seems 
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to be, levity.” It did not, how- 
ever, as a matter of fact, make 
much difference to himself person- 
ally, since he felt that under his 
native prince, as under Napoleon, 
his advancement would have been 
checked by his opinions. His story 
and himself become involved after 
this in a historical maze, which is 
one of the most difficult which re- 
cent times have afforded us. The 
disappointment and dismay of the 
enlightened Italians, who had 
hoped at Napoleon’s death to find 
means of establishing themselves 
as a united nation : the alarm of the 
wise and far-sighted Piedmontese 
statesmen, already foreseeing what 
might be made of their position, 
at the ill-timed and hopeless solle- 
vazione of their less fortunate 
neighbours : the irritation of the 
other states, who found themselves 
handed over once more to the 
tightening bonds of rulers restored, 
little less foreign, and far less 
illustrious and commanding than 
Napoleon : and all the long chapter 
of Italian struggles, mistakes, and 
persistent effort,—form a portion of 
history far too intricate and diffi- 
cult to be entered upon here. 

Balbo’s experiences afford little 
guide to us through that labyrinth. 
His many efforts towards the at- 
tainment of the great national 
purpose had to be made, like 
those of so many other illustrious 
Italians, chiefly from foreign soil. 
He left the Piedmontese army after 
a short service, with a tribute which 
is remarkable, “Though my ex- 
perience of the military career was 
small,” he says, “it is the only one 
which I hold in grateful memory, 
for the company which I found 
there, more good and virtuous than 
in any other. Contrary to the 
vulgar opinion, the military career 
seems to me the most wholesome 
of all for youthful minds.” — 

It was not, however, in this way 
that he was to attain reputation. 
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Already possessed by the idea of 
Italian unity, to act as a puller 
down of the hopeless and foolish 
little insurrections which testified 
to the feverish condition of Italy, 
and with which he could not but 
sympathise even while he disap- 
roved, would have been impos- 
sible. Like his cousin Massimo 
d’Azeglio, he made of history itself 
anally in the great fight for Italy, 
and brought forth the story of 
Dante like a battalion, in the 
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secret but noble war against all 
that was petty in the popular 
sentiment. Of these after-labours, 
however, he has left no record ; but 
the early chapter of his official life 
as an instrument of the great Na- 
poleonic organisation, is curious 
and perfect in its way, as showin 
how that organisation worked, ma 
how the moving impulse pene- 
trated to the very extremities of the 
most extraordinary governmental 
mechanism of modern times. 


FAILURES. 


, 


‘Inthe palmy days of Beau Brum- 
mell’s social autocracy, a merr 
story used to circulate that'a visi- 
tor, going to call upon him, was 
encountered on the staircase by his 
servant encumbered by an armful 


of slightly crumpled white neck- 
cloths ; and that in answer to a 
question as to the meaning of such 
an apparition, the valet replied, 
“Tf you please, sir, these are our 


failures.” Looking back upon 
the four sessions~ of this Par- 
liament, more “reer: | on that 
just terminated, we should pity 
the Treasury messenger who was 
charged to remove from Downing 
Street the blue-books, white pa- 
ers, protocols, and Hansard’s De- 
ates, in which are recorded the 
failures — legislative, administra- 
tive, diplomatic, and financial—of 
Mr Gladstone’s Government. 
Foremost among the legislative 
failures stands their Irish legisla- 
tion—the first result of which was 
the secession of the Duke of Argyll, 
Mr Forster, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Lord Cowper, and Lord 
Zetland—a not inconsiderable price 
to pay, even if the legislation were 
successful. But whether we con- 
sider the Land Act or the Peace 
Preservation Act, it is clear that 


the results which were confidently 
anticipated from them have not 
been realised, and that Mr Forster 
was hustled out of office in conse- 
quence of a pitiful intrigue with 
Mr Parnell, incarcerated in Kil- 
mainham under the provisions of 
the latter. The valuable evidence 
and report of the Lords’ Committee 
on the operation of the Land Act 
demonstrate its complete failure 
to secure the main objects aimed at 
by its projectors: they were the 
rehabilitation of the Bright Pur- 
chase sections of the original Land 
Act of 1870, the provision of a 
modus vivendi for a short time 
until that object had been gained, 
and the relief of certain congested 
districts by assisted and regulated 
emigration,the machinery by which 
these principal ends were to be ob- 
tained being the revision by a legal 
tribunal of rents which Parliament 
was assured by the highest autho- 
rities would only be lowered in a 
small minority of instances. All 
these objects have failed: at an 
expense very far exceeding the ori- 
ginal estimate, that result against 
which the Ministers in charge of 
the measure guaranteed Parlia- 
ment is being accomplished, and 
the rental of Ireland is being cut 
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down by about 23 per cent. But 
by those who do not know that 
country it will be said, “Ah, that 
money so saved to the tenantry of 
Ireland will be invested by them 
in the improved cultivation of the 
soil, and so contribute to the wealth 
and prosperity of the country.” 
Alas! it would be more correct to 
say that it has been the fund out of 
which the proprietors have hither- 
to supported the large class of day- 
labourers in works-useful or orna- 
mental, and which, diverted from 
that employment, will, in the main, 
be expended in whisky, porter, 


and marriage portions for sons and. 


daughters. 

Ireland, in this manner directly, 
and by the frightening away of 
English and Scotch capital, indi- 
rectly, will be permanently the 
poorer for this mischievous legisla- 
tion, which, productive of ill-feeling, 
injustice, deteriorated cultivation, 
and drunkenness, is, and will re- 
main, for all the beneficent results 
so freely promised, conspicuously a 
failure. 

Whether, as some wicked cynics 
suggest, in addition to all the 
avowed benefits of this legislation, 
Government expected to reap a 
harvest of political advantages, we 
will not presume to say ; but un- 
questionably they did not antici- 
pate the actual political results ex- 
emplified in the Monaghan, Sligo, 
and other recent elections. The 
Land Act has, no doubt, crippled 
the resources, and enfeebled the 
social, economical, and_ political 
power of the landlords; but it 
has annihilated the Liberal party. 
Henceforward a Whig or Liberal, 
as distinguished from a Repealer, 
canonly 5 to succeed for borough 
or county by the active help and 
support of its Tory electors. 

he vigorous administration of 
the Crimes Act by Lord Spencer 
and Mr Trevelyan has procured 
a temporary lull in the career of 
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open disaffection and outrage ; but 
it needs no great penetration to 
foresee a renewal of the worst 
features of the recent agitation 
when its provisions expire; and 
experience forbids the hope that 
their re-enactment will be per- 
mitted by the composite party 
now in power, even should the 
present Government be in office 
and propose it. On the other 
hand, should a change of Govern- 
ment have taken place meanwhile, 
we know the bitterness with which 
any proposals of the kind would 
be encountered by Mr Chamber. 
lain and his followers. Failure, 
therefore, past, present, and pro- 
spective, is written large on Mr 
ladstone’s Irish legislation. 

If we turn to the session of 1880, 
when the Government and their ma- 
jority were intact and omnipotent, 
we doubt whether the measures that 
were then placed on the statute- 
book would now be designated as 
successes by their non-official sup- 
porters. ‘Take the first and last 
great permanent legislative achieve- 
ment of Sir William Harcourt— 
the Ground Game Bill. It has 
turned out to be what its most 
judicious critics prophesied it 
would be, practically a dead letter, 
and has excited among the Eng- 
lish and Scotch tenantry no more 
political gratitude than the Land 
Act has produced among that class 
in Ireland. In Scotland, indeed, 
it is denounced as a failure by Sir 
A. Gordon and his congeners, be- 
cause it does not sufficiently define 
—a rabbit-hole! Similarly, the 
great measure for appeasing and 
rewarding the political dissenters 
of England and Wales is now dis- 
covered by the organs of dissent 
to be imperfect and unsatisfactory 
because it did not deal with ceme- 
teries. It is of course too soon to 
express any opinion upon the leg- 
islative outcome of the recent ses- 
sion, and all Conservatives heart- 
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ily wish that the Bankruptcy and 
Agricultural Holdings Acts may 
realise the anticipations of their 
promoters, and call for no addi- 
tional legislation in future sessions. 
It is curious that the one con- 
siderable measure of this Parlia- 
ment which is admitted consensu 
omnium, except Mr A. Arnold, 
to be an undoubted success, is 
Lord Cairns’s Settled Land Act— 
a measure which -was delayed 
and thwarted by the Government 
until the demand for it became 
irresistible. 

Pass we now to the administra- 
tive failures of this extra-capable 
Administration. Owing, primarily, 
to Mr Gladstone’s extraordinary 
inability to understand human na- 
ture as exhibited in the House of 
Commons, the arrangement and 
conduct of business there have been 
one continuous failure. The fact is 
admitted by everybody; the ex- 
planation sought to be given of 
it by Ministerialists—obstruction, 
concealed or open—is ludicrously 
false, and the true one is to be 
found in the fact that, while Mr 
Gladstone can move, charm, fright- 
en, fascinate the House of Com- 
mons, he cannot manage it, nor 
arrange its business successfully. 
No Minister ever relied so confi- 
dently on being able to carry out 
a complicated programme, depen- 
dent on every hour being devoted 
to its particular subject, and yet 
no Minister ever took so little pains 
to secure the attendance of col- 
leagues and followers, or so fre- 
quently allowed his own emotions 
and idiosyncrasies to interfere with 
and defeat his settled plan of cam- 
paign. A history of the counts- 
out during the last two sessions 
would be an instructive chapter in 
the life of Mr Gladstone’s present 
Administration, and a curious com- 
mentary on the oft-lamented back- 
wardness of Supply, and the dis- 
arrangement of Government busi- 
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ness. The slack attendance of offi- 
cial members at nine o’clock on the 
Tuesdays and Fridays, the morn- 
ings of which had been appropri- 
ated by the Government, contrasts 
most unfavourably with the attend- 
ance of their predecessors under 
similar circumstances ; and more 
than one instance has occurred 
during the past session when, ow- 
ing to this cause, an opportunity of 
forwarding Supply has been lost on 
Friday night. The influence ex- 
ercised by Mr Gladstone’s idiosyn- 
crasies in retarding public business 
was signally exhibited in his treat- 
ment of the miserable Bradlaugh 
business from first to last, and in 
his petulant but abortive attempt 
to frustrate the legitimate action 
of the House of Lords in institut- 
ing an inquiry into the working of 
the Irish Land Act. In the first 
matter, affecting deeply and ex- 
clusively the rules, rights, and 
privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, the extraordinary spectacle 
was presented of its nominal leader 
twiddling idly his stick and gloves, 
while he committed the duty of 
vindicating its authority and effect- 
ing its deliberate purpose to the 
leader of the Opposition. It is 
impossible to doubt that, had Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, or 
Lord Beaconsfield been in Mr 
Gladstone’s place, the decision of 
the House, once arrived at, would 
have been firmly upheld by its 
leader, and the pitiable loss of time 
occasioned by Mr Gladstone’s femi- 
nine spitefulness and chagrin avoid- 
ed. So with respect to the censure 
on the House of Lords, can any one 
conceive either Lord Palmerston or 
Sir Robert Peel interrupting im- 
portant Government business at a 
critical period of the session for 
the purpose of launching a brutum 
fulmen at the head of the other 
House of Parliament ? Nor is mis- 
management and consequentfailure 
less conspicuous in the division of 
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legislative work between the two 
Houses. The legislative confusion 


* arising primarily from this mis- 


management, reached its climax 
during the last fortnight of the 
session, when a few score wearied 
members did their best to grapple 
with a tangled mass of heterogene- 
ous measures, intermixed with Sup- 
ply and Indian Finance. But in 
spite of these unusual and objec- 
tionable attempts to force through 
a jaded Parliament at the end of 
August a series of bills without 
even the pretence of fair discussion, 
a glance at the Royal Speeches 
delivered at the opening and close 
of the session reveals how small 
a part of the programme announced 
in February has been accomplished. 
Codification of the Criminal Law ; 
the establishment of a Court of 
Criminal Appeal ; the Bill for per- 
petuating and amending the Bal- 
lot Act; the Reform of County 
Government; the Bill for the better 
Government of the Metropolis ; the 
Conservancy of Rivers, and Pre- 
vention of Floods; the Police 
Bill and the Universities Bill for 
Scotland ; that for Education in 
Wales. Where are all these legis- 
lative proposals which formed the 
staple of the Speech from the 
Throne, as far as domestic legisla- 
tion was concerned? Out of four- 
teen distinct measures there enume- 
rated, nine are abandoned, and this 
in a session to which new rules for 
the prompt despatch of business in 
the House of Commons have been, 
for the first time, applicable! Sir 
Stafford Northcote performed a 
_— service in reviewing @ la 

ndhurst, on the Appropriation 
Bill, the dreary catalogue of Minis- 
terial failures. The only bill of any 
importance permitted to be intro- 
duced into the House of Lords, 
the Criminal Act Amendment Bill, 
is superciliously abandoned in fa- 
vour of such measures as the Scotch 
Local Government Bill and the 


National Debt Bill, which possess 
no claims to urgency, and might 
be with perfect propriety postponed 
to next session ; while such meas- 
ures asthe English and Scotch 
Agricultural Holdings Bills, which 
might most advantageously have 
been started in the House of Lords, 
are only allowed to find their way 
there in August. The question 
arises, Is this treatment of the 
House of Lords mismanagement 
and stupidity, or a deliberate at- 
tempt to lower the hereditary 
Chamber in the opinion of the 
country ? We confidently antici- 
pate that, to whichever cause it is 
to be attributed, the popular ver- 
dict will rank it among the admin- 
istrative failures of this pretentious 
Administration. 

The deplorable failure which 
has deluged Zululand with blood 
may be attributed toeither admin- 
istrative or diplomatic incapacity ; 
indeed it may fairly be cited as a 
pregnant instance of both. Against 
the opinion of the colonial author- 
ities, and yielding to the clamour 
of a small but noisy section of sen- 
timental politicians, Government 
determined to commit the admin- 
istrative imprudence of restoring 
Cetewayo to his kingdom ; and 
having come to that foolish con- 
clusion, Lord Kimberley, with his 
usual confident feebleness, pro- 
ceeded to negotiate with Cetewayo 
on the one hand, and Sir Henry 
Bulwer on the other, the terms on 
which the restoration should take 
place. That Cetewayo ever under- 
stood the restrictions imposed on 
his restored sovereignty is ex- 
tremely doubtful ; that he mis- 
understood and exaggerated the 
effects of his reception by the 
Queen, and the royal presents be- 
stowed upon him, is almost certain. 
The result was that he arrived in 
Zululand expecting to find the 
whole country and people at his 
disposal, and was not unde 
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ceived until defeat overtook him. 
Gross, however, as was the blunder 
in restoring to him the chief part 
of his former kingdom, the speedy 
catastrophe might have been post- 


poned or prevented had Lord Derby 


listened to the advice of Sir T. 
Shepstone and Sir H. Bulwer, and 
placed a British agent in the kraal 
of Usibebu. That, however, would 
have cost a few hundred pounds, 
and so Lord Derby characteristi- 
cally declined to sanction the small 
expenditure which might have 
saved the Zulu policy of the 
Government from speedy and ig- 
nominious failure. 

In Affghanistan the tardy offer 
of a large subsidy to the Ameer is 
an admission that the vaunted 
policy of masterly inactivity and 
non-interference in Affghan_pol- 
itics has failed, and been aban- 
doned ; and “the scuttling out of 
Affghanistan,” on which so much 
self-laudation was expressed by 
Ministerial lips, turns out to have 
imposed a not inconsiderable yearly 
charge on the Indian exchequer. 
Of Lord Ripon’s general adminis- 
tration of India what can be said, 
except thatif to set race against 
race, to shake the confidence alike 
of natives and Europeans in the 
permanence and stability of our 
rule, and to deter British cap- 
italists from investing in Indian 
industries, be the signs of adminis- 
trative incompetence, then must 
his viceroyalty be pronounced an 
undoubted and an alarming failure, 

On no administrative question 
was the late Government more 
abused than on the manner in 
which it proposed to deal with the 
water-supply of London, and of all 
its critics none was more loud or 
vehement than the present Home 
Secretary. For three years and a 
half he has been in office—by how 
much have the water consumers of 
the metropolis benefited by his 
presence in Whitehall? To the 
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extent of an angry, petulant, and 
foolish speech delivered to an in- 
fluential deputation from West- 
minster, the purport of which was 
that, unless and until the water 
consumers of London would agitate 
in favour of a measure for the so- 
called reform of all the existing 
metropolitan representative institu- 
tions which he kept in a Home Office 
pigeon-hole, no relief should they 
have from the grievances of which 
they complained. Hampered by 
his reckless denunciation of Sir R. 
Cross’s wise and equitable scheme, 
unable to devise a better one, and 
driven into a corner by the depu- 
tation, he confessed that the only 
interposition he contemplated was 
permitting the municipal council 
of the future to make what bar- 
gain they could with the existing 
companies. Fortunate indeed will 
be the ratepayers of reconstituted 
London if the bargain so made 
approaches within a million of that 
prepared for them by the careful 
estimates of the late Mr E. J. Smith, 
and embodied in the rejected pro- 
posals of the late Government as a 
basis of negotiation. But this easy 
and comfortable system of evading 
the duties of practical administra- 
tion under cover of waiting for 
some grandiose reform “ quod non 
ulla tulit, Fertve feretve dies,” is 
not confined to the Home Office. 
In a similar spirit, when the Der- 
byshire magistrates appeal to the 
Local Government Board for assis- 
tance to check the nuisance and 
danger to life and limb arising from 
the present use of traction-engines 
on roads, they are informed that 
the nuisance and danger must be 
submitted to until it shall please 
Government to introduce, and Par- 
liament to pass, a comprehensive 
measure of county administra- 
tion. So, again, year after year 

romise is given in the Queen’s 
Becseh of a Bill for the Prevention 
of Floods; but winter succeeds 
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winter without a practical step 
being taken by the Government to 
arrest or control the aqueous mis- 
chief they affect every spring to 
deplore. These are some, and some 
only, of the domestic failures of Mr 
Gladstone’s Administration. 

If from colonial and domestic 
we turn to foreign affairs, the 
diplomatic failures are, if possible, 
still more salient and uniform. 
For months and months after the 
formation of the new Government, 
the most confident hopes were held 
out that a commercial treaty with 
France would be arranged on a 
free-trade basis; and that in its 
negotiation the part of Mr Cobden 
in 1860 would be played by Mr 
Chamberlain and Sir C. Dilke, that 
of the Emperor Napoleon by Mon- 
sieur Gambetta. The wishes and 
feelings of the I'rench people were 
to be set aside and overborne for 
their essential good by their virtual 
ruler ; but, alas! after every cham- 
ber of commerce in the United 
Kingdom had placed its views 
upon record, and the unfortunate 
agricultural interest had been. per- 
mitted to state its grievances under 
the proposed new French tariff, it 
transpired that the great French 
opportunist cared more for a ma- 
jority in the Chamber then he did 
for the applause of the Cobden 
Club, the cordial alliance of Eng- 
land, or even the private friendship 
of Sir C. Dilke ; and so the record 
of the first diplomatic failure of 
Mr Gladstone’s Administration may 
be read (by those who have plenty 
of idle time on their hands) in the 
voluminous Blue-books which de- 
tail the progress and collapse of 
the negotiations for a new com- 
mercial treaty between France 
and Great Britain. As soon as it 
was clear that no treaty would be 
signed, Ministerial apologists dis- 
covered that it was a matter of 


little or no concern to us, and that, 
on the whole, it was, perhaps, just 
as well that we should be without 
a treaty as with one; but Mr 
Gladstone’s Budget of 1880 bore 
eloquent testimony to the value he 
attached to it, by the financial pro- 
vision he made for dealing with 
wine duties under it. We indeed 
bore the loss with more than equa- 
nimity, having given our reasons 
for objecting to any commercial 
treaty in the autumn of 1881; ' 
but that the failure of those pro- 
tracted negotiations, and the estab- 
lishment of a still more hostile 
tariff in France, were felt and re- 
sented in Downing Street as a 
severe and heavy blow to its di- 
plomacy, is beyond doubt or dis- 
pute. 

Having affronted Austria, alien- 
ated Turkey, and rendered Ger- 
many, to say the least of it, in- 
different to our alliance, it was on 
France, republican France, that 
our Government leaned for support 
in European and Eastern compli- 
cations, and have, instead of sup- 
port, met with nothing all through 
but desertion or opposition. Im- 
mediately succeeding the com- 
mercial treaty fiasco came the 
unprovoked Prissich aggression on 
Tunis : in hopes of propitiating our 
sensitive neighbours, our Govern- 
ment assented to that series of high- 
handed proceedings, and Tunis, 
for all practical purposes, is now 
part of Algeria. But did Lord 
Granville, by his urbane accept- 
ance of French aggression in this 
intance, secure French support in 
the subsequent a crisis ? 
No! though he sought it eagerly, 
submissively, obsequiously, to the 
extent even of offendingand affront- 
ing the just pretensions and suscep- 
tibilities of Turkey, with whom, on 
such a question, it was of the utmost 
importance we should maintain a 





1 See ‘‘ Tariff Reform,” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ October 1881. 
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ood and thorough understanding. 
Cod Dufferin, indeed, out of the 
blunders and failures of the Gov- 
ernment he served with such con- 
spicuous brilliancy, achieved an 
enhanced reputation for diplomatic 
adroitness ; but while he may be 
credited with a temporary success 
over the timid and slow diplomacy 
of the Porte, we fear that, in the 
long-run, the unfavorable judg- 
ment which Prince Bismarck is 
reported to have passed on our 
Franco-Turkish-Egyptian policy 
will be justified by the result, and 
that we shall have cause to number 
with regret among the diplomatic 
failures of the Government its 
treatment of Turkey in Egyptian 
affairs. Of the last great failure 
in the series of French negotiations 
—that connected with the Suez 
Canal—it is not necessary to say 
much. Condemned by the unan- 
imous voice of the country, the 
only defence really attempted to 
be made of its injurious and 
unpatriotic provisions was that, 
if we ventured to dispute M. 
de Lesseps’ right to impose what 
terms he pleased on British ships 
and British commerce, we should 
offend the susceptibilities of the 
French nation, and jeopardise the 
continuance of our cordial rela- 
tions with that emotional people. 
Thus, gualis ab incepto, Mr Glad- 
stone is still pursuing the ignis 
fatuus of a special alliance with 
France, and endeavouring to pur- 
chase it by concessions of every 
kind—diplomatic, commercial, fin- 
ancial: and all in vain. The 
French people, and the French 
press, while gratefully noting for 
future use his admittance of M. 
de Lesseps’ monopoly, persist in 
regarding our occupation of and 
action in Egypt, and the conduct 
of our consuls and missionaries all 
over the globe, as dictated by un- 
worthy jealousy of France, and as 
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constituting a legitimate ground 
for future quarrel when the con- 
venient occasion shall arise. 

In order, apparently, to show 
that the Foreign Secretary could 
successfully negotiate a treaty 
with a foreign Power, and per- 
haps with a view of conveying a 
delicate hint to France that we 
were capable of checkmating her 
aggressive designs in at least one 
quarter of the ylobe, at the com- 
mencement of the session it was 
announced that negotiations were 
pending between the Government 
and Portugal for the recogni- 
tion by the former of the terri- 
torial claims of the latter to cer- 
tain possessions in the region of 
the Congo—claims which had al- 
ways been repudiated by this coun- 
try. No sooner was the public 
made aware of what was contem- 
plated than two influential sections 
of the community took alarm, and 
the commerce of the country, re- 
presented by Liverpool and Man- 
chester in the persons of Mr Jacob 
Bright and Mr Whitley, and the 
missionary enterprise in that of 
Mr W. E. Forster, denounced the 
proposed arrangement in the House 
of Commons on the 3rd April ; and 
from that day to this no more has 
been heard of the treaty, which, 
like the Suez Canal capitulation, 
condemned by everybody, must be 
ranked among this Government’s 
diplomatic failures. 

But humiliating and damaging 
or disappointing as all the above- 
named failures are to the Govern- 
ment, they at any rate occurred 
before the ratification of Parlia- 
ment had been formally accorded to 
them. A worse and more flagrant 
failure remains to be considered. 
While Lord Kimberley was prepar- 
ing anarchy and desolation for Zu- 
luland, the vaunted Convention of 
Pretoria was expiring before his 
eyes, under the contemptuous in- 
2¢ 
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fringement of its most sacred pro- 
visions by the triumphant Boers. 
The treaty itself, no doubt, was 
contemptible, and was torn to 
pieces on its promulgation in Lord 
Cairns’s memorable speech in the 
House of Lords; but it neverthe- 
less invested the sovereign with 
certain defined rights and duties as 
suzerain of the land, and among 
them stood out in clear relief the 
duty of protecting the native chiefs 
and people who had befriended us 
during the war, both within and 
without the Transvaal. To the 
eternal discredit of the English 
name in South Africa, under the 
pusillanimous guidance of Mr Glad- 
stone and Lord Derby, that duty 
has been absolutely abandoned, and 
those to whose protection we were 
bound, not only by gratitude but 
by solemn treaty obligations, and 
by the honour and respect due to 
the suzerain in whose name those 
obligations were incurred, have 
been deprived of lands, and homes, 
and liberty, without the slightest 
effort being made to prevent that 
wrong being inflicted on them, that 
disgrace on us—but “le roi est 
mort—vive le roi!” The Conveu- 
tion of Pretoria is dead; but, 
baffled and disgraced, Mr Glad- 
stone, with smiling countenance, 
informs the House of Commons 
that three Boer officials are com- 
ing to England in the autumn, 
when Parliament is not sitting, 
with a fresh treaty in their pocket, 
the terms of which the Cabinet 
will be happy to consider. Doubt- 
less that treaty, before it is signed, 
will contain provisions for safe- 
guarding the lives and lands of 
such natives as may be alive and in 
ye of land at that time. 
t 


it let the Boer negotiators take 
courage : so long as Mr Gladstone 
is Prime Minister, and Lord Derby 
responsible for colonial affairs, the 
Government of Pretoria, or its sub- 
jects, may continue to violate with 
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impunity all the provisions of the 
new convention. 

The financial failure was prac. 
tically admitted when Mr bid. 
stone, having done nothing to sig. 
nalise his reign at the Exchequer 
(beyond commuting the malt dut 
into a beer tax in a manner which 
evoked no gratitude from the grow. 
ers of barley), resigned the Chan. 
cellorship into Mr Childers’s hands, 
That gentleman’s first essay ata 
Budget was unfortunate. that 
was original or contentious in it 
had to be abandoned ; and in order 
to avoid defeat, the provisions re- 
lating to silver plate and the col- 
lection of the income tax were 
withdrawn. In order to compen- 
sate the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for that inaugural disap- 
pointment, Mr Gladstone deter. 
mined to press forward, even in 
the month of August, the compli- 
cated and premature National Debt 
Bill. But although Mr Rylands 
had been squared, and withdrew 
his opposition to it at the last 
moment, in deference, it is believed, 
to Mr. Childers’s personal appeal 
ad misericordiam, and though Mr 
Gladstone exercised more than his 
usual dexterity in magnifying the 
evils which would flow from its 
rejection, before the debate closed 
he found it expedient to abandon 
what was called the rolling-up 
clause, and to reduce the measure 
to far less ambitious dimensions. 
It must have been gratifying to 
Sir Stafford Northcote to notice 
the full recognition by its whilom 
critics of the complete and per- 
manent success of his Sinking 
Fund Act of 1875; indeed, Mr 
Childers and Mr Gladstone urged 
the support their measure would 
afford to that Act as one of its 
principal merits. The extreme 
eagerness with which those finan- 
ciers have puffed their reductions 
of debt, evinces an uneasy con- 
sciousness that another class of re. 
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ductions, to which they stand com- 
mitted by the most absolute pledges 
and promises, has been altogether 
overlooked. Army, Navy, Civil 
Service, every branch of public 
expenditure grows and thrives 
under their reforming and _re- 
trenching management ; and the 
Prime Minister, confronted by his 
yiolent diatribes against the ex- 
travagance of his more economical 
redecessors, has recourse to the 
poor and pitiful device of shifting 
the blame of swollen and ever- 
increasing estimates from the 
shoulders of Government to those 
of the House of Commons, elected, 
be it remembered on the cry of 
Peace, Retrenchment,and Reform; 
and which has been pronounced by 
Mr Bright to be the best House 
of Commons ever elected. This 
excuse, translated into plain Eng- 
lish, means that an economical 
Government is unable to resist the 
pressure of its extravagant sup- 
porters ; but it is alittle epee 
that so scrupulous and high-tone 
a Minister should consent, even at 
the bidding of his political sup- 
porters to saddle the taxpayers 
of thecountry with an expendi- 
ture which he believes in his con- 
science to be unnecessary, and con- 
sequently unjust. But so it is; 
and the taxpayers of the country 
now know to their cost, at the 
end of the fourth session of Mr 
Gladstone’s Administration, that so 
long as he remains in office their 
burdens may be shifted, but will 
not be diminished, even if not per- 
ceptibly augmented. 

or have the ratepayers fared 
much better than the payers of 
taxes, True it is that last year, 
inorder to avoid a defeat on 
Colonel Harcourt’s motion, Mr 
Gladstone accepted it, and a sub- 
sidy of £200,000 a year is now 
voted in aid of highway main- 


tenance; but the school board 
and other local rates have more 
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than absorbed that slight relief, 
and the only comfort the rate- 
payers are offered is the promise 
that, some time or other, after 
London has been endowed with 
a brand-new municipality, count 
boards will be established whic 
may, if they can, effect a diminu- 
tion of local burdens. Meanwhile, 
in consequence of this flagrant 
failure to deal with local taxation, 
it is satisfactory to note the de- 
cided progress made in _ public 
opinion towards recurring to the 
ancient and just system of rating, 
and bringing, through the agency 
of the income-tax machinery, per- 
sonal property under charge for 
oor-law and other so-called local, 
ut really national purposes. 

If, then, in all the great depart- 
ments of State policy, the failures 
of the Government have been so 
numerous and conspicuous, can it 
be said that individual members 
of the Cabinet have redeemed 
general failure by personal suc- 
cess, and that on the retirement 
of Mr Gladstone, the country and 
the Liberal party can look for- 
ward with hope to a more suc- 
cessful management of public 
affairs? On the contrary, it is 
evident that in spite of all the 
faults of temper and conduct on 
r Gladstone, to some 
of which we have just referred, he 
remains the centre round whom 
converge all the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Liberal party. No 
Cabinet reputation has risen, and 
hardly one has escaped diminution. 
In 1880 it is not too much to say - 
that in England Lord Hartington’s 
was as potent a name to conjure 
with as Mr Gladstone’s: at the next 
election who will invoke it? His 
individuality is merged in Mr 
Chamberlain’s ; and the weakness 
of his conduct in sacrificing the 
Contagious Diseases Act and his 
convictions, recalling his former 
capitulation on the question of 
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flogging in the army, has extin- 
guished him as a leader; while 
the fatuity of his declaration at 
the beginning of the session, that 
he hoped six months would be the 
term of our occupation in Egpyt, 
affords a melancholy measure of his 
earn foresight and statesman- 
ike wisdom. Sir William Har- 
court has of late retired so much 
into the background that his 
- claims to leadership have retired 
also; but it is pretty obvious 
that if revived, they would be 
seriously contested by Mr Cham- 
berlain and the caucus. That Mr 
Chamberlain has particularly dis- 
tinguished himself we will not 
assert, but he has contrived to 
keep his name well before the 
public ; and the defiances he hurled 
at the recalcitrant Whigs, on the 
occasion of the Cobden dinner, 
show that if they continue to be- 
long to the Liberal party, they 
must be content to act in sub- 
servience to him and his coadju- 
tors. Lord Granville’s ill-timed 
appearance at Birmingham, in 
the wake of Mr Bright and Mr 
Chamberlain, seems to set the seal 
to the future absorption of the 
Whigs in the Radical host ; and 
the country must coutemplate the 
complete ascendancy of the latter 
in the Cabinet on Mr Gladstone’s 
withdrawal. ‘Timidities like Lord 
Derby and Mr Goshen, and non- 
entities like Lord Kimberley and 
Mr Dodson, can offer no resistance 
to energy and determination in the 
persons of Sir C. Dilke and Mr 
Chamberlain. In leaving the per- 
sonal aspect of our subject, it 
would be ungracious not to men- 
tion that out of the Cabinet two 
or three Ministers have favoura- 
bly distinguished themselves. At 
the Post-office Mr Fawcett has 
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achieved great successes; and in 
the thankless and dangerous office - 
of Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, Mr revelyan has 
shown a courage, energy and im- 
partiality deserving of all praise, 
But with these exceptions, and 
possibly that of Mr Shaw Lefevre, 
who, having little to do, has done 
that little well, we look in vain 
for proot of administrative or ora- 
torical ability in the official hier- 
archy outside the Cabinet. Of 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Mr Ashley, 
Mr Cross, and Mr Courtney, it may 
only be said that they rarely open 
their mouths without giving un- 
necessary if unintentional offence. 

Of the numerous, and, in some 
instances, not unimportant defeats 
sustained by the Government dur- 
ing this session, we have said 
nothing: they have become so 
frequent as to cease to attract 
much notice. But under the lead- 
ership of Lord John Russell or 
Lord Palmerston, it is difficult 
to conceive a Liberal Goverment 
accepting such defeats as befell Mr 
Gladstone on the Affirmation Bill, 
and Mr Chaplin’s motion on the 
importation of foreign cattle. A 
Government which can _placidly 
disregard such signs of diminished 
confidence on the part of the House 
of Commons,may prolong its exist- 
ence for another session or two. 
But failures such as those we have 
chronicled,gradually but surely pro- 
duce an effect on the public mind ; 
and whenever a general election 
takes place, there will be no more 
successful appeal to the electoral 
body on the part of our political 
friends than to the contrast be- 
tween the extravagant speeches 
and programme of the Mid-Lothian 
campaign, and their ignominious 
failure in the imperial Parliament. 








